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FIEDLER PLAYS NEW 
AMERICAN OVERTURE 


Boston Orchestra Successfully In- 
troduces Gilbert’s Work 
on Negro Themes 





Boston, April 15.—The symphony con- 
certs of the have had unusual in- 
terest and significance, for the program 
presented two important works by con- 
posers resident in Greater Boston, atd 
one of these works, Henry F. Gilbert's 
“Comedy Overture on Negro Themes,” 


week 


has taken its place among the most suc- 


cessful of the novelties which have been 
given this season. George W. Chadwick's 
“Suite Symphonique,” which was _per- 
formed for the first time in Philadelphia 
on March 29, was also very cordially re- 
ceived. Mr. Chadwick conducted his 
work and was repeatedly recalled after- 
wards. Mr. Gilbert’s overture was last on 
the program, but it made so strong an im- 
pression that those who usually rush for 
the exits at the sound of the last chord 
remained in their places, applauding for 
some minutes until the composer discov- 
ered himself. This was on Thursday aft- 
ernoon, the 13th, for the customary date 
of the public rehearsals was set back by 
twenty-four hours on account of Good 
Friday. On Saturday evening Mr. Gil- 
bert’s triumph was even more spectacular. 
He was applauded by Mr. Fiedler and the 
musicians of the orchestra as well as by 
the delighted audience. The remainder 
of the program was calculated to make as 
strong as could be the contrast becween 
the new music of a young country and the 
masterly art of the Old World. The list 
commenced with the prelude to “Parsifa!.” 
then came Rachmaninoff’s great tone-poem 
after Bocklin, “The Isle of the Dead,” 
then Chadwick’s suite, which it is now un- 
necessary to describe to readers of Mv- 
SICAL AMerICcA, and, finally, the “Comedy 
Overture.” 

For years Mr. Gilbert has interested 
himself deeply in the study of folk-song, 
and, what is not less, he has labored with 
the utmost sincerity and_ self-criticism to- 
ward the attainment of his artistic end. 
He believes strongly in the availability of 
the folk-music of this as well as other 
countries as material for artistic treat- 
ment on the part of the creative musician, 
and it is good to say that in his comedy 
overture he has proved his case. True to 
his faith, he has based his composition 
upon three themes taken from various col- 
lections of negro folk-music. His own 
words may best describe the nature of his 


work. 
Originally an Opera Overture 


“The overture was originally intended 
as the prelude to an opera, the plot of 
which is based upon the ‘uncle Remus’ 
tales of Joel Chandler Harris. The libret- 
to of this opera is by Charles Johnson 
(Bengal Civil Service, retired) and the 
music by myself. Circumstances have un- 
fortunately compelled us to abandon this 
work before its completion. I have, how- 
ever, saved the overture from the wreck 
and have both rewritten and reorches 
trated it. 

“My scheme in the opera was to base 
the music on traditional negro songs and 
dances, even as the ‘Uncle Remus’ stories 
are based upon traditional negro folk-lore. 
[ have therefore used as thematic material 
for the overture certain piquant and ex- 
pressive bits of melody which I have gath- 


ered from various collections of negro 
folk music. 

“The overture is not at all in the ac- 
cepted form. The thematic material I 
have taken from various collections of 
negro folk-lore, ‘lifting’ a motive here and 
there. My ‘lifting’ has not been very ex 
tensive, however. [The negro themes 


which I have employed amount altogether 
to but twenty measures. The whole over- 
ture is developed from this material. 
“The piece opens with a light and hu 
morous movement. The theme was manu- 
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factured frora tw.) 1>ur-measure motives 
which I found in tat interesting book, 
Bahama Songs and Stories,’ by Charles L. 
Edwards. Next comes a broad and some- 
what slower movement, the theme of 
which (eight measures in length) is a wild 
and mysterious sounding bit of melody. 
This tune and many like it were formerly 
sung by the deck hands and roustabouts 
on the Mississippi steamboats in the old 
davs. It is the only theme which I have 
used in its complete form in the overture. 
It is to be found in ‘Slave Songs of the 
United States,’ as noted by Jeannette Rob- 


nson, by W. F. Allen and others. The 
original words were as follows 

“T’se gwine to Alabamy, Ah. 

For to see my mammy, Oh....” 


‘Then comes a fugue. The theme of the 
fugue consists of the first four measures 
of the negro spiritual, ‘Old Ship of Zion,’ 
as noted by Jeannette Robinson Murphy in 





Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


‘Southern Thoughts for Northern Think- 
ers. The fugue ends in a broad and ‘quasi 
maestoso’ statement of the theme in aug- 
mentation. It is given out by the brass 
instruments and is interspersed with frag- 


ments of the roustabout song, also in 


[Continued on page 32] 


Caruso Departs for a Summer’s Rest in 
Italy 

Enrico Caruso sailed from New York 
on Tuesday last, April 18, on the Kaiser 
Wilhelm IT, He had not sung at the Met- 
ropolitan for ten weeks (his last appear 
ance was in “Germania,” on February 6) 
and his enforced idleness cost him, it is 
estimated, some $75,000, and the opera 
company itself a considerable sum, too 
The after-effects of grip upon the muscles 
of his throat caused all the trouble. Car 
uso will devote all his time abroad to re 
cuperation in Italy. 





as matter of the Second Class 


MANY NOVELTIES IN 
OPERA NEXT SEASON 


Important Russian, Italian and 
French Works on Metro- 
politan’s List 


Two special trains carried the Metro- 
politan Opera Company from New York 
on April 16 to Montreal, where it began a 
two weeks’ tour Monday night with a per- 
formance of “Tannhauser,” in which Mme. 
Fremstad sang Elizabeth for the first time 
Before General 
Manager Gatti-Casazza commented on the 


in her career. leaving, 


success of the season. 
“Artistically it has been a happy season 


for me,” he said. “There was no great 


mishap save the illness of Mr. Caruso, and 
that upset our plans somewhat. But that 1s 
one of the fortunes of opera. Apart from 
that everything has moved like clockwork. 
The singers, conductors, executives, orches 
tra players, stage hands—all have given 
their very best for the good of the insti- 
tution, and, more than that, they have given 
it willingly.” 

The following formal statement of plans 
for next season was given out by Mr. Gatti- 
Casazza: 

“The Metropolitan opera season of 1911 
1912 will begin November 13 and continue 
twenty-two weeks. Apart from the 110 
regular subscription performances on Mon 
day, Wednesday, Thursday and Fr.day 
evenings and Saturday afternoons, there 
will be given a series of extra performances 
on Saturday evenings (among which will 
be included a number of subscription per- 
formances), also a series of Wednesdav 
and Thursday matinées and a number of 
performances at popular prices. 

“The Metropolitan Opera Company will 
make nine visits to Philadelphia and will 
give a series of seventeen subscription per- 
formances at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 

“The Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com 
pany, under the direction of Andreas Dip 
pel, will give six performances during Feb 
ruary and March, 1912, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, when it will present the most 
popular French operas in its répertoire and 
several interesting novelties. 

“The management takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing that among the artists at present 
members of the company whose valued 
services have been retained are the follow- 
ing : 

**Sopranos—Bella 


Destinn, Geraldine Farrar, Rita 
Fremstad, Johanna Gadski, Alma 
Morena. Alice Nielsen, Inga Oerner, 
Pasquali, Marie Rappold, Lenora 
Rosina van Dyck. 

““Mezzo Sopranos and Contraltos—Louis¢ 
Homer, Helen Mapleson, Jeanne Mauborg, Mari« 
Mattfeld, Lillia Snelling, Henrietta Wakefield and 
Florence Wickham, 

“Tenors—Pietro Audisio, Angelo Bada, Julius 


Case, Emmy 
Fornia, Olive 
Gluck, ferta 
fernice De 


Sparkes and 


Alten, Anna 


Baver, Carl Burrian, Enrico Caruso, Hermann 
Tadlowker, Carl Jérn, Riccardo Martin, Albert 
Reiss, Leo Slezak and Dimitri Smirnoff. 
“Baritones—Pasquale Amato, Bernard Begus 
Giuseppi Campanari, Dinh Gilly, Otto Goritz, 
Antonio Scotti, Vincenzo Reschiglian, Edoardo 
Missiano and William Hinshaw. 
“Basses—Georges Bourgeois, Adamo  Didur, 


Antonio Pini-Corsi, Marcel] Reiner, Giulio Rossi 
Leon Rothier, B. Millspaugh Ruysdael, Andres 
P. de Segurola and Herbert Witherspoon. 
“Musical Directors and Conductors—Arturo 
Toscanini, Alfred Hertz, Richard Hagemann, 
Joseph Pasternack, Hans Morgenstern. Francesco 
Romei, Fernando Tanara and Willy Tyroler. 


“Chorus Masters—Guilio Setti and Hans 
Steiner. 

“Technical Director—Edward Siedle. 

“Stage Managers—Anton Schertel and Jules 
Speck. 


“Among the new artists already engaged 
for the coming season are Heinrich Hansel, 
first dramatic tenor of the Imperial Opera 
of Berlin, and the American bass, Putnam 
Griswold, also of the Berlin Opera. Her- 
mann Weil, leading baritone of the Royal 
Opera of Stuttgart and the Wagner Opera 
House of Bayreuth, has also been engaged 

“Mme. Frieda Hempel, the eminent col- 
orature soprano who is under engagement 
with the Metropolitan Opera Company be 
ginning with the season 1912-13, will sing in 


[Continued on page 32] 
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TAKE OFF THE RECEIVER AND ENJOY A RECITAL IN YOUR OWN HOME 


That Is What You’ll Be Able to Do if the United States Government’s Experiments in Musical Telephony Prove Successful—May 
Open New Avenue of Income to Musical Artists 








By WALDON FAWCETT 





NDICATIONS have 
appeared from several 
different directions of 
late pointing to the 
early development of 
a new field of activity 
and a new source of 
remuneration for mu- 
sical artists. This new 
field, the cultivation 
of which will probably 
be very largely what 
our musical purveyors 
choose to make it, 
is rendered available 
through the medium 
of the telephone. And, 
when one pauses to 
consider for a mo- 
ment, it cannot but 
appear strange that 
this invention for 
Major G. O. Squier, SOUN d transmission 
Inventor of Multi- Which has so revolu- 

plex Telephony tionized our habits of 
_ life and converted the 
luxuries of yesterday into the necessities 
of to-day has thus far exerted so little di- 
rect influence in behalf of musical prog- 
ress. 

However, all this will be changed if there 
is fulfilment of the promise held out by 
recent tests and experiments. These have 
been conducted disinterestedly by U. S. 
Government experts and by private in- 
ventors, but they have all had to do with 
a common ambition—the successful and 
satisfactory transmission of music, both 
vocal and instrumental, over the telephone. 
And it may be confessed that some of the 
investigators who are endowed with an act- 
ive imagination already foresee the millen- 
nium when telephonic concerts by eminent 
vocalists and instrumentalists will be en- 
joyed by large and widely scattered audi- 
ences—certainly a boon to invalids, to the 
residents of sparsely settled suburban sec- 
tions and to concert-goers detained at home 
by inclement weather. And, on the last 
score, perhaps none the less a blessing to 
the artist who need not fear that weather 
conditions will affect box-office receipts. 

To the conservative or conventional 
operatic or concert star the very novelty of 
this twentieth century scheme may come 
as somethin~ of a shock. Yet it must be 
borne in mind that from a scientific or 
mechanical standpoint it presents nothing 
radically new or doubtful of accomplish- 
ment. From the sentimental standpoint 
the situation may perhaps be somewhat dif- 
ferent, but our most successful artists, to 








voice in conversational form. Indeed, the 
entire practicability of the use of the tele- 
phone in this manner is attested by the 
fact that progressive dealers in music and 
musical instruments in various parts of the 
country are, to an increasing extent, mak- 
ing use of the telephone to make sales. A 
patron who because of lack of time, dis- 
tance to be traversed, or any other obstacle 
is unable to visit the music store may, 
under present arrangements, call the dealer 
by telephone and listen via this space an- 
nihilator to the rendition on the piano of 
any specified selection from the sheet music 
department; the playing of any talking-ma- 
chine record, or of any player-piano roll. 
If the verdict of the customer be favor- 
able the selected numbers are then sent to 
the patron’s residence by messenger. 

However, this musical shopping by mail 
is usually conducted without any special 
facilities at the recital end of the line save 
the provision of a sound-proof room. If 
the telephone is to be used for first-hand 
recitals by eminent artists, as enthusiasts 
now predict, special facilities must be pro- 
vided for catching and transmitting every 
note in its full strength and beauty. This 
is the goal toward which the inventors are 
now progressing. Within the past few 
months, too, there has been evolved a new 
invention in the telephonic field which 
ought to prove an important stepping-stone 
in the cause of music by telephone. 

This new invention, which is hailed as 
the most important since the invention of 
the telephone itself, is the brain-child of 
Major George VU. Squier, the assistant chief 
signal officer of the U. S. Army, and he has 
generously dedicated all the patents cover- 
ing his invention to the free use of the 
whole American people without the pay- 
ment of any royalty whatsoever. The new 
invention is known technically as multiplex 
telephony and its object is to enable the 
simultaneous transmission of a number of 
different telephone messages over the same 
wire at the same time. Not to go too 
deeply into the electrical technicalities of 
the case it mav be explained that this use 
of a single wire for a plurality of. inde- 
pendent messages is accomplished by mak- 
ing use of electro-magnetic waves or oscil- 
lations of ditferent “frequencies” or dif- 
ferent speeds. 

The bearing of the new multiplex teleph- 
ony upon the prospective development 
of music by telephone lies in the fact that 
it should greatly cheapen certain kinds. of 
telephone service—notably long-distance 
telephony. The introduction of multiplex 
telephony will presumably have very little 
bearing upon telephonic conditions in any 
large cities, but in suburban and rural dis- 
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United States Government Laboratory at Washington, Where Experiments in the 
Transmission of Music by Telephone Have Been Conducted 


use the adjective advisedly, are those who 
have shown a broad-minded ability to adapt 
themselves to the varying conditions of the 
world’s progress. They got bravely over 
the one-time prejudice against singing at 
musicales in private houses and they not 
only accustomed themselves to singing into 
the graphophone or phonograph, but naively 
turned this invention to their own ends 
as a means of contributing to their income 
and securing wider popular appreciation 
of their art. Similarly may they be ex- 
pected to make such double utilization of 
the telephone as a vehicle for wealth and 
fame. 

Every person who is at all conversant 
with the modern telephone knows that there 
is no more difficulty—less, in fact—connect- 
ed with the transmission via the copper 
wires of music, vocal or instrumental, than 
there is in the transmission of the human 


tricts its function of enabing one wire to 
do the work of ten snould prove revolu- 
tionary. This is important to the musical 
student of an interesting situation, for if 
music by telephone is ever to become a 
widespread and successful activity it will 
presumably be dependent for much of its 
support upon the music-loving people of 
the suburbs, the small towns and the coun- 
try districts who are prevented by con- 
ditions of residence from attending the 
opera and high-class concerts at first hand. 

Music by telephone was tried out, most 
interestingly, too, in the experiments at the 
U. S. government laboratory, which re- 
sulted in the invention of multiplex teleph- 
ony. It was found that two _ persons, 
singing into different receivers, could have 
their voices transmitted over the same wire 
without the slightest interference. Yet 
more interesting talking-machine music 


was transmitted without the slightest sug- 
gestion of conflict with conversations in 
progress over the same wire at the same 
time. Caruso sang by proxy, while another 
sound-reproducing instrument recited “The 
Charge of the Light Brigade” into another 
receiver attached to the same telephone 
wire. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that the 
experiments involving the use of a talking- 
machine disclosed several interesting facts. 














enabling telephone subscribers to enjoy in 
their own homes the productions at the 
Metropolitan Opera House and several of 
our foremost vocalists have on occasions 
utilized the telephone in singing to absent 
friend or invalids. However, the most 


promising prospect comes through the re- 
cent arrival in this country of one of the 
promoters of the “telephone newspaper,” 
which has flourished for some years past in 
certain European cities. 


It is the idea of 





Vocal and Instrumental Music Transmitted Over the Same Wire at the Same Time 
by Means of Multiplex Telephone 


Not only was the music transmitted with 
the utmost clarity, but as heard via the 
telephone there was an entire absence of 
“needle noise,” even when the heaviest steel 
needles were used, that eliminated the one 
disadvantage of such reproductions. Per- 
sons who listened to music transmitted by 
telephone were almost unanimous in re- 
marking upon the presence of one factor 
that unexpectedly contributed to their en- 
joyment. inere was entire freedom from 
that unconscious straining which occurs 
when a person is anxious to catch every 
word of a telephonic conversation. In- 
stead, the auditors were able to sit back 
and enjoy with complete mental relaxation 
familiar melodies which came to their ears 
with ample strength and volume. 

The practical application of the possibili- 
ties of music by telephone is, of course, all 
in the future, but possibly not as far in the 
future as some persons may be wont to 
suspect. Experiments have already been 
made in New York City with a view to 


the invader to introduce this novelty in 
various American cities. 

The “telephone newspaper” has as its 
primary object the transmission to all 
subscribers of the news of the day, a con- 
tinual bulletin service, during certain hours 
each day, being sent broadcast over the 
wires, much alter the fashion that election 
returns are thus transmitted in large cities 
on election nights for the benefit of all 
telephone subscribers who care to take 
down their ‘phone receivers and_ listen. 
However, the projectors of this unique 
transplanted enterprise propose to supple- 
ment their verbal news service by a tele- 
phonic concert each evening, and they pro- 
pose, in cities where the enterprise has lib- 
eral support, to seek the services of really 
eminent vocalists and instrumentalists. This 
obviously is the ultimate and _ inevitable 
destiny of “music by telephone” and will 
surely come to pass even though it be im- 
possible to predict at this time just how 
and when it will be brought about. 





BONCI OFF FOR EUROPE 


To Sing at Rome Exposition and in 
Buenos Ayres—Renaud also Sails 


Having completed his triumphal concert 
tour of the country and fresh from his 
recent conquest of San Francisco, Ales- 
sandro Bonci, the tenor, sailed trom New 
York, April 13. on La Provence, for Eu- 
rope. A host of friends bade him farewell 
at the pier. Bonci is to sing “by royal 
command” at the Rome Exposition next 
month, and will later appear in opera in 
Buenos Ayres. He will return to America 
for another concert tour beginnine next 
January, under the management of Haensel 
& Tones. 

On the same steamer with Signor Bonci 
there sailed also Maurice Renaud, of the 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, and 
Gino Centanini, who, with Max Rabinoff, 
managed the Pavlowa-Mordkin tour this 
season, and who will manage the same and 
another and larger company of Russian 
dancers next season. 


Borchard’s Playing Captivates Toledo 


Torepo, O., April 12.—The ballroom of 
the Hotel Secor was completely filled last 
Friday afternoon at the piano recital given 
by Adolphe Borchard, the French pianist. 
The program was splendid and the audi- 
ence was entirely carried away bv Mr. 
Borchard’s playing. This was the last in 
a series of afternoon recitals which have 
made a very favorable impression here and, 
it is hoped, will be continued next season. 
The recital of Friday was the only piano 
recital we have had in Toledo this year by 





Borchard quite 
Fr. Be. 


visiting artists, but M. 
made up for the previous lack. 





Mascagni Sails for Production of 
“Ysobel” in Buenos Ayres 


Rome, April 15.—Pietro Mascagni sailed 
to-day for Buenos Ayres, where he is to 
produce his opera, “Ysobel.” He has been 
rehearsing the opera at the Carlo Felice 
Theater, in Genoa. The municipality of 
Genoa allowed him the use of the theater 
free of charge, and it was suggested to 
the composer that he give a dress rehearsal 
before his departure. This Mascagni re 
fused to do, on the ground that his enemies 
might take advantage of the opportunity 
to hiss the production. 





Paul Aron to Be Miss Koenen’s Accom- 
panist 


Tilly Koenen writes her manager that 
the accompanist she will bring with her on 
her transcontinental tour of America next 
year will be Paul Aron. Mr. Aron has 
traveled with the famous contralto on her 
tours through Russia and Sweden, and at 
the conclusion of their American engage- 
ment in the Spring of 1912 the pianist will 
concertize the Scandinavian cities. 


Lila Robeson’s Début as “Ortrud” 


Lila Robeson, a voung contralto, pup! 
of Mrs. S. C. Ford of Cleveland and Os 
car Saenger, of New York, has just made 
a splendid début as Ortrud in “Lohengrin’ 
with the Aborn Opera Company, in Bos 
ton. Oscar Saenger predicts a _ great 
career for this young singer. 
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DOESN’T LIKE TO BE INTERVIEWED 





Say 


‘‘ Why Should Anyone Imagine That Because I Have Sung -at 
the Metropolitan I Should Have Anything to Say Worth 
Printing ?”? Asks Alma Gluck—But Here Is What She Did 











OME artists seem born to be interviewed. 
Others quite the reverse, but thanks to 
journalistic impartiality, they have oc- 
casional interviews thrust upon them, nolens 
volens. Among the latter may be classified 
the young Metropolitan soprano, Alma 
Gluck. Now it has undoubtedly been a mat- 
ter of surprise during the last year or 
thereabouts that one who has attained to 
such a degree of fame in so very short 
a time should so seldom be called upon 
to air her views on woman suffrage, labor 
problems, the fourth dimension, the psycho- 
logical aspect of Maeterlinck’s hero-nes, the 
income tax and the thousand and one other 
top'cs upon which every successful prima 
donna is supposed to be gifted with Cas- 
sandra-like foresight and cosmic wisdom. 
The fact simply remains that Mme. Gluck 
has kept still as a mouse on all such mat- 
ters. She feels convinced that she has noth- 
ing of transcendent importance to the well- 
being of the community to say, and, there- 
fore, the average interviewer experiences 
upon confronting her noth:ng but glacial 
discouragement. 

And so when she was visited by a repre- 
sentative of MusIcAL AMERICA one evening 
last week she nonchalantly sang a- few 
scales, seated herself on a sofa in Turkish 
fashion, sighed three or four times, drew 
her satin wrapper close about her, caJled for 
a glass of water, buried her face in her 
hands and became silent. There was, con 
sequently, nothing to do but to lament the 
importance which unthinking mortals at- 
tach to interviews, an opinion which eventu 
ally brought a responsive echo. 

“Yes, isn’t it silly? Why should any one 
imagine that because [| have sung down 





Mme. Gluck in Traveling Costume 


at the Metropolitan I should have anything 
to say that is worth printing? Of all non 
sensical things I think there is nothing 
worse than this habit of rushing up to some 
foreign artist who has just arrived and 
asking her what her ideas on American cus 
toms, American men and American women 
may be. What does she know about Ameri 
can woman and what does it matter what 
she thinks about them? Go and talk about 
art and literature to her if you will, and 
you are likely to find her dull. I could tell 
vou all my ideas about those volumes over 
in that bookcase if you wanted me to, but, 


honestly now, who cares what they may 
be?” 

And thereupon the singer patted herself 
on the head and again h.d her face in her 
hands in a picturesque mélange of boredom 
and despair. There was an ominous silence, 
er a different thought struck Mme. 
Gluck. 


“You remember that story which appeared 
about me in a German paper last Summer, 
telling about my having worked as a 
stenographer in my husband’s office down- 
town, and how some of my friends had 
banded together and contributed enough 
money to send me to Europe for my musical 
education? Well, there was not a word of 
truth in it. Just imagine! Sending me to 
Europe for a musical education! Why, I 
got my whole musical education right over 
here. And as for my friends paying for 
it—no such luck, let me assure you! I 
found out later on that the story originated 
with a waiter in a restaurant. How he 
ever came to cook up such a tale Heaven 
only knows. 

“I have lived in this country — since 
I was six years old. J went to school here 
and though | am Roumanian by birth, I 
am entirely American in spirit. My vocal 
teacher was Buzzi-Peccia, and it was 
indirectly through him that I got into the 
Metropolitan company. 

“I was in the habit of taking my les- 
sons in the morning. One day, being unable 
tor some reason or other to get to the 
studio at the usual time, Mr. Buzzi- 
Peccia told me to come that evening in 
stead. He had forgotten, however, tlat 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza, Mr. and Mrs. Toscanini, 
Mr. Amato and several other singers were 
to visit him that night and consequently 
I walked into their midst. I was intro- 
duced to them and they asked me to sing. 
I did so and—well, I am now at the Metro 
politan. Mr. and Mrs. Toscanini were par- 
t:cularly nice to me. 

“I have not given up studying, naturally, 
and I always find my hands full of work. 
Yet I have not been doing as much operatic 
as concert work this Winter. In fact, all 
that I have done has been in “Armide,” 
“Orfeo,” “Bohéme,” ° ragliacci” and “Ger- 
mania.” There is a good deal of gratifica- 
tion in concert work, however. In opera, 
you see, you are only a part of an ensemble 
In concert, when you hear applause you 
know that it is all for yourself. Now that 
the opera season in New York is over, | 
have to be off on the road. Oh! I don't 
like the idea! Of course that doesn’t mean 
that I dislike traveling—the fact is, I gen 
erally love it. But I don’t like to think 
that I have to work at the same time. 

Pe get periodical attacks of wanderlust. 
Some years ago I had it so badly that I 
went off to Europe, stayed there a whole 
week and then came back again. I am an 
awfully convenient sort of traveler, because 
I don’t go to extremes about baggage. In 
face, I once traveled through Europe with 
nothing more than a suit case. I can get 
around perfectly well without eight or ten 
trunks. It seems to me that other women 
ought to be able to, also. 

: “No, I am not going to travel during the 
Summer. We go up to our place on Lake 
George and there I work and do farming 
at the same time. Oh! oh! oh! but farming 
1s delightful! You absolutely cannot de 
scribe the joy you feel in planting a few 
little seeds, watering them every day. seeing 
them grow and knowing that you have been 
instrumental in bringing about the result. 
It is wonderful beyond words. It is as 
wonderful as giving birth to a child! I 
always do a lot of my work for the coming 
season during the Summer, and I enjoy 
nothing more than going out and singing in 
the open.” 

It suddenly occurred to Mme. Gluck that 
she was doomed to the ordeal of sitting for 
the photographer the following morning, 
and once again despair filled her soul. 

“In the first place I never take a good 
picture, and in the second I always look 
my very worst in the morning. Some 
mornings I do not dare look at myself in 
the mirror. If I did I should be tempted 
to break it and [Iam_ “s0 __ supersti- 
tious that nothing under the sun could in- 
duce me to do that. I think I should die of 
fear if I broke a looking glass of any 
kind—yes, and even if it were not a valu- 
able one As for walking under a ladder 
or going in the Thirty-ninth street door of 
the opera house—well, don’t even let me 
think of it! If I ever went into the 


Metropol'tan through any other than the 
Fortieth street entrance I should be certain 
Really, I don’t 


of singing abominably. 
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“There Is a Good Deal of Gratification in Concert Work. In Opera You Are Only 
Part of an Ensemble; in Concert When You Hear Applause You Know It Is 


All for Yourself’—Alma Gluck 


know why I should be so superstitious. But 
I am, and that’s all about it.” 

Mme. Gluck was the picture of astonish- 
ment when told that in spite of her dis- 
belief in interviews she had nevertheless 
given some fairly interesting information 
about herself. Then she laughed. 

“Why, it seemed more like a regular visit 
than anything else,” she said. “After all, 
I remind myself of a friend of mine who 
insists she does not believe in confession. 


‘Fancy telling all the things you do,’ she 
once said to a pr:est whom she met. ‘Why, 
I do things that I should never dream of 
telling.’ ‘Well, what do you do that is so 
awful?’ asked the priest. ‘Well, I lose my 
temper at times,’ she answered. ‘Af other 
times I swear most horribly, and on certain 
occasions, when I have to pull myself ovt of 
a scrape. I tell most frightful lies.’ ‘Ma- 
dame,’ answered the priest, ‘you have made 
a most admirable confession.’” H. F. P. 





TETRAZZINI FOR BOSTON 


Bonci and Gerville-Réache also Sign 
Contracts for Next Season’s Opera 


Boston, April 16.—Luisa Tetrazzini has 
signed a contract with the Boston Opera 
Company for next season. She will sing at 
least eight times at $1,600 a performance. 

Alessandro Bonc: has signed a contract 
for five appearances with the Boston com- 
pany and this engagement may be extended. 

Another new member will be Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache, the contralto, who has signed 
for the entire season. 


“Musical America” in the South 
[From the Birmingham Age-Herald.] 


MusiIcAL AMERICA, edited by John C. 
Freund, gains steadily in favor. Said a 
member of the Birmingham Oratorio So 
ciety: “According to the opinion of many 
of us it is by far the best of all the pe- 
riodicals published in tne interest of high 
class music. 

“IT had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Freund in Birmingham two or three years 
ago, and the favorable impression I had 
gained of him from long years of reading 
was more than confirmed. No one is bet- 
ter equipped bv education than Mr. Freund 
for conducting a musical journal on up- 
lifting lines. His work is not only educa- 
tive, but through and through it all is the 
note of sincerity. 

“MusicaL America has already a large 
circulation in Alabama and I predict that 
on merit alone this circulation will be 
doubled within the next year or two.” 





Cavalieri and Muratore in “Siberia” 

Parts. April 15.—Giordano’s opera, “Si 
heria.” is to be sung here the latter part 
of Mav. with Lina Cavalieri and Lucien 
Muratore, the tenor, in the leading roles 
Mme. Cavalieri is now studying her role 
in this city under the composer. 


SILVIO SCIONTI’S RECITAL 


Italian Pianist Reveals High Attain- 
ments in Chicago Program 


Cuicaco, April 17.—Silvio Scionti, the 
brilliant young Italian pianist, gave a re- 
cital Saturday afternoon in Kimball Re- 
cital Hall that showed the brilliancy of 
his style to decided advantage. His first 
series of selections embraced the Bach- 
Busoni Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, 
Andante Favori of Beethoven and Doh 
nanyi’s Rhapsody in E Flat Minor. ‘The 
latter number was given with all of its 
poetry soulfully and colorfully revealed, 
showing the delicacy and finesse of this 
virtuoso’s art. 

The second part had an unusual seléc- 
tion in Martucci’s Concerto in D Flat 
Minor, op. 66, the orchestral parts being 
played by Henriot Levy. A very musical 
audience appreciated the rarely heard nov- 
elty. an‘ Mr. Scionti made the Larghetto 
fairly sing, while the fine scintillant spirit 
of the Allegro was superbly sustained. 


Co 


Toronto Chcir’s New York Visit 


[he dates set for the two concerts to be 
given in New York next Winter by the 
celebrated Mendelssohn Choir of Toronto, 
Dr. A. S. Vogt, conductor, are February 27 
and 28. On the way down the chorus will 
give a concert in Buffalo on the 26th, and 
after the New York concerts it will make 
its first visit to Boston, singing in Sym- 
phony Hall on the 29th. The Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra of Chicago will be as- 
sociated with the Toronto choir on this 
tour and will be heard for the first time 
in New York and Boston under its present 
conductor, Frederick Stock. 

Julia Culp, who is to make her first 
American tour next season, recently sang, 
by special invitation of the Queen of Hol- 
land, at a concert given at The Hague in 
honor of the diplomatic corps. 
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METROPOLITAN OPENS 
TOUR IN MONTREAL 


Caruso’s Absence Affects Interest 
in Visit—Enthusiasm Over 
** Tannhauser ”’ 


MontTreAL, April 17.—Montreal’s three- 
day season of Metropolitan Upera opened 
this evening, the bill being “Tannhdauser,” 
with Slezak, Kremstad; Gluck, Goritz and 
Witherspoon and Alfred Hertz conduct- 
ing. His Majesty’s Theater was full, but 
not particularly oversold, and the audience 
was wildly enthusiastic. The business of 
the engagement has been badly impaired 
by the announcing and subsequent with- 
drawal of Caruso, which necessitated a 
shuffle of the tenors and the change of the 
bill for two evenings after the tickets had 
been put on sale. It has also been difficult 


to effect a good sale for the Wednesday 
matinée and the substitution of “Faust” in 
French for the previously announced 
“Hansel und Gretel” did not improve mat- 
ters; Montreal’s French Gounod-lovers evi- 
dently do not run to matinée performances 
at six dollars a seat. The fact that the 
New Orleans Opera Company is due here 
in two weeks may also have much to do 
with it. At the present writing, however, 
the general results of the Metropolitan 
booking have not been such as to encour- 
age the promoters to an early repetition of 
their enterprise. 

Speculators, who made some_ consid- 
erable purchases before the Caruso with- 
drawal, took alarm early, and ten days ago 
an advertisement appeared in two or three 
local papers which afforded much annoy- 
ance to the Metropolitan people. It was 
headed: “Metropolitan Opera—All Seats 
Sold,’ and went on to offer speculated 
seats for all performances with the addi- 
tional inducement of “an introduction to 
some famous singers” to lure the pur- 
chaser. Detectives were at once put onthe 
trail, and it is probable that the advertiser 
will be prosecuted both for illegally selling 
theater seats (speculation being against the 
law here) and for libel, as none of the per- 
formances were sold out at the time of the 
advertisement. The excellence of to- 
night’s performance was somewhat of a 
surprise to many Montrealers, who had not 
heard Metropolitan productions since the 
last visit here, eleven years ago, at which 
time the general level, apart from a few 
big stars, was not very high. Herbert 
Witherspoon, who was a great -favorite 
here in oratorio before he went into opera, 
received a marked ovation. 





A Musical Tea for Charity 


An attractive program was given to a 
large audience at the Plaza, New York, 
on Thursday of last week, in a musical 
tea for the benefit of the Night Camp for 
Tuberculosis. Lilla Ormond gave great 


pleasure by her singing of Gounod’s “Envoi 
des Fleurs,” Hahn’s “Infidélité” and Le- 
maire’s “Vous Dansez Marquise.” 


M Grin) 


Mme. 
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M. H. HANSON 


Begs to announce 
the return of the 
brilliant contralto 


MISS TILLY 


who will be avail- 
able November, 
1911,to March, 1912 








Complete list of artists uader the man- 
agement of Concert Direction M. H. 
Hanson, 1911-1912, will be announced 
at the end of April. 














Riccardo Martin, wife of the tenor, sang 
“Ti Pensi Bello,” by Blair Fairchild; 
“Chant Venetien,” by Bemberg, and “Zur 
Ruh,” by Hugo Wolf. An air from “Ma- 
dama Butterfly”; “Waltz Song,” by Aren- 
ski, and “The Years at the Spring,” by 
Mrs. Beach, were then given by Mrs. 
Francis L. Wellman. Alexander Wemple 
sang “J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” by Hiie; the 
“Wild Hunt,” by Johns, and “Mandolin,” 
by Debussy. Victor Harris was accom- 
panist. 


CHARLOTTE GUERNSEY 
FOR CHICAGO’S OPERA 


American Soprano Who Won Favor in 
Italy Engaged for Next Season 
by Andreas Dippel 
Charlotte Guernsey, a young American 
soprano who returned early this year to 


New York after having spent six years in 
Italy, where she won distinction as an 











Charlotte Guernsey as “Santuzza” 


opera singer, was this week engaged by 
Andreas Dippel for the Chicago Opera 
Company. 

Miss Guernsev sang leading rdéles in a 
number of prominent opera houses in Italy 
and while there established a brilliant rep- 
utation by her interesting interpretations 
of the operatic heroines. Her Italian enun- 
ciation. was described by the critics as ri- 
valing that of the most accomplished of 
native artists. Since her return to New 
York Miss Guernsey has devoted herself 
to concert work, in which field she has had 
noteworthv success. 





MR. HAMLIN IN OPERA 





Concert Tenor Engaged by Mr. Dippel 
for Chicago Company 


George Hamlin has been engaged by An- 
dreas Dippel as one of the leading tenors 
of the Chicago Opera Company next sea- 
son, making his début in Victor Herbert’s 
“Natoma.” This step is one which the 
Chicago tenor’s friends have for years been 
urging him to take, but he has always pre- 
ferred to confine his efforts to the concert 
field in which as a recital and oratorio 
artist he has been extremely successful. 
Hamlin has long been conceded a place 
among the foremost of American singers. 

In the Herbert opera Hamlin will sing 
the role of Lieut. Paul Merrill, created by 
John McCormack. The balance of the 
cast, with one or two exceptions, will be 
the same as that in Philadelphia and New 
York, Mary Garden singing the role of 
Natoma. The initial performance in Chi- 
cago is scheduled for November 20. 

Mr. Hamlin will continue his concert 
work under the management of Loudon 
Charlton and will, as usual, give recitals 
in the large cities of the East and Middle 
West in addition to taking part in im- 
portant music festivals. 





“Ysobel” to Be Rehearsed at Sea 


Rome, April 17.—“Ysobel,” Mascagni’s 
new and, up to date, ill-fated opera, is to 
have another unique experience added to 
its list. The onera was rehearsed in Genoa 
up to the time when it became necessary 
for the composer and company to sail for 
Buenos Ayres, where its first production is 
to take place. But there was not time to 
put the finishing touches on the work, and 
now the rehearsals are to be continued on 
board ship. A stage has been fitted up on 
the Principessa Mafalda and frequent re- 
hearsals under the direction of Mascagni 
will be held on the voyage, so that the op- 
era may be ready for immediate production. 





FINAL CURTAIN AT METROPOLITAN 








Season Ends with a Performance of ‘‘ Tosca’’—Good Friday 
‘‘ Parsifal ’? Principal Event of Concluding Week—Wagner’s 
Works Most Popular of Season, as Usual 








ITH last Saturday evening’s perform- 
ance of “Tosca” the season of I9I0- 

1911 at the Metropolitan Opera House 
passed into history. It was a season of 
twenty-two weeks, lasting from Novem- 
ber 14 to April 15, two weeks longer than 
the last previous season. There were 152 


performances given, 42 in addition to the 
110 subscription performances. This, how- 
ever, does not take into account the fact 
that several of the operas were given on 
numerous double bills, the net total of per- 
formances, with this taken into considera- 
tion, being 144. 

To continue the statistical résumé there 
were thirty different operas heard, repre- 
senting twelve composers. Wagner, as 
usual, was the most popular composer on 
the list, with 35 performances of nine op- 
eras; Puccini was second, with 29 perform- 
ances of four operas; Verdi third, with 
five operas sung 25 times, and Humper- 
dinck fourth with two operas presented 
seventeen times. The other composers and 
number of performances of their works 
were: Leoncavallo, 8; Gluck, Gounod and 
Mascagni, 7 each: Ponchielli, 6; Dukas, 4; 
Smetana, 4, and Franchetti, 2. Seven 
Italians thus headed the list with 84 per- 
formances of fifteen operas; the Germans 
having eleven operas sung 52 times and the 
French three operas sung eleven times. 
There was one Bohemian opera sung four 
times. 

This, of course, is excluding the per- 
formances by the Chicago-Philadelphia 
company, which gave nine operas on Tues- 
day evenings, with one or two Saturday 
night performances added. Victor Herb- 
ert’s “Natoma” was sung nine times; 
“Thais,” “Louise” and “The wecret of Su- 
zanne,” twice each, and “Pelléas et Méli- 
sande,” “Le Jongleur de Notre Dame, 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” “Quo Vadis?” and 
“Carmen” once each. Saving the American 
“Natoma” and the Italian “Secret of Su- 
zanne,” these were all from the French 
répertoire. “Natoma,” “The Secret of Su- 
zanne” and “Quo Vadis?” were the novel- 
ties in this list. 

The table below shows the dates of the 
first performances of each opera in the 
regular Metropolitan season and the num- 
ber of times the operas were given. In 
indicates that “K6nigskinder,” “The Girl 
of the Golden West” and “Madama But- 
terfly” were the operas most in demand. 
The two first named, with Dukas’s “Ariane 
et Barbe-Bleue” were the only novelties 
introduced by the Metropolitan Company, 
unless the ancient “Armide” of Gluck, 
which, in fact, had not been done before 
in this country, be included. The list fol- 


lows: 


November 14—“Armide” ......000-eeeeeeeees 3 
November 16—‘‘Tannhduser”...........++++6- 7 
November 17——“Alde occ ccccccvcesccccsccces 7 
November 18—“Die Walkiire”...........-++++ 5 
November 19—‘“‘Madama Butterfly”........... 8 
November 21—“‘La Bohéme”..........--+++5 6 
November 23—“Gioconda”.........ssceeeeees 6 
November 24—‘Parsifal’’......cccecccesseces 4 
November 24—‘Rigoletto”..... oeserccereeees 4 
November 25—“Cavalleria Rusticana’”’......... 7 
November 25—‘‘Pagliacci’’.........esseesseees 8 
November 28—‘‘Lohengrin”..........-+--e06: 6 
November 29—‘“La Traviata”...........++e08- 3 
December 1—‘“I] Trovatore”’..........s.see0% 6 
December 10 “Faust ss cc cc ccccccctcccsccces 4 
December 10—“Girl of the Golden West” ..... 9 
December 19m OSES oc cc ccccesesctesciocecs 5 
December 26—“‘Hansel und Gretel”’........... 6 
December 28-—“Kénigskinder”.............++- 11 
January 4—‘Bristan und Isolde’’............. 4 
anuary 13—‘‘Romeo et Juliette”............. 3 
January 14—“Siegfried”............ eee eeeees 2 
January 20—“Die Meistersinger”’............. 5 
Peneunry 1—"“SSOGMBEEE ccc ccc cece ccteecreces 2 
February 2—“Rheingold”..........0+seeeeeees 1 
Panne Bea PE os cccdckccsecevcccesnceses 6 
February 15—“Bartered Bride”’............... 4 
February 22—‘“Gétterdammerung”............ 1 
Deberuare: Bem cia ccc ces dectescvcccces 5 
March 29—‘“‘Ariane et Barbe Bleue’’......... 4 


“‘Tosca”’ Ends the Season 


The last week of the season ended with 
three operas on Saturday, April 15, “Tos- 
ca,” as stated, in the evening, and “Hansel 
und Gretel” and “Pagliacci” in the after- 
noon. Geraldine Farrar impersonated Puc- 
cini’s Roman singer in the evening and 
sang and acted with sincerity and power. 
Riccardo Martin’s eloquence of voice and 
action as Cavaradossi and the _ sinister 
Scarpia of Antonio Scotti were the same 
works of art that they always are. There 
was an overflowing audience as well as 
much enthusiasm and this befitted both 
the merits of the performance and the fact 
that it was the season’s farewell. The au- 
dience forced Conductor Toscanini to 
share the applause with Miss Farrar and 
Messrs. Martin and Scotti. 

In the afternoon “Hansel und Gretel” 
was sung by Mmes. Alten, Mattfeld and 
Homer and Mr. Goritz, and the big audi- 


ence enjoyed the opera as no audience 
could ever help enjoying it. Alma Gluck 
was again a charming Nedda in “Pagli- 
acci.” Mr. Amato was the Tonio, and Mr. 
Amato’s Tonio is worth going a long way 
—a very long way—to see and to hear. In 
picturesqueness, vigor, humor and sincerity 
of characterization, as well as in the nobil- 
ity of voice with which he endows the part, 
there exists every reason to. rejoice when- 
ever he sings it. It is an impersonation, 
too, that, excelent as it has always been, 
seems continually to take on heightened 
power. 


The Good Friday ‘“Parsifal’’ 


The most notable event of the concluding 
week was the nobly beautiful and _ pro- 
foundly moving performance of “Parsifal,” 
given on Good Friday afternoon before an 
audience that completely filled the seats 
and standing room and listened with be- 
coming reverence to Wagner’s mighty 
drama. It is unfortunate that this coul« 
not have been the last operatic perform- 
ance of the season, as a more appropriate 
termination for the musical year could 
scarcely have been imagined. The cast was 
the same as at the previous perform- 
ance, but the artists, inspired probably by 
the solemnity of the occasion, reached gen- 
erally a higher level of excellence than 
last month. Mr. Jorn, as Parsifal, seemed 
to cope with the music more successfully 
than the last time and he was in his best 
voice. He still misses the deeper psycho- 
logical aspects of the part, however. Herb- 
ert Witherspoon has presented New York 
with a Gurnemanz which must henceforth 
be accepted as a model of all-round ex- 
cellence and insight into the true character 
of the role. Mr. Amato sang the two long 
appeals of Amfortas with a wealth of 
beautiful tone and great poignancy of ex- 
pression. Mr. Goritz was an admirable 
Klingsor and never since “Parsifal” was 
first presented here have the words. of 
Titurel been sung with more nobility of 
utterance than that with which Mr. Hin- 
shaw invests them. Olive Fremstad has 
no rival to-day in the part of Kundry, and 
it is hard to believe that the three totally 
different characterizations in each act are 
the work of one and the same _ person. 
The lovely voices of Rita Fornia, Lillia 
Snelling, Lenora Sparkes and Bella Alten 
materially beautified the adorable Flower 
Maiden choruses. 


“Ariane’s’”’ Farewell 


It is unfortunate that the premiére of 
“Ariane et Barbe-Bleue” should have been 
deferred till so near the end of the operatic 
year. The fourth and last performance of 
the Dukas work on Thursday evening of 
last week brought out the largest audience. 
which has attended the opera thus far, and 
after every act there was unmistakable en- 
thusiasm. Of course there are persons 
who have neglected to brush up their 
knowledge of modern French musical con- 
ditions and to such the variegated colors, 
peppery harmonies and_ acetic counterpoint 
of the work must necessarily prove discon- 
certing. If these persons can muster up 
the requisite courage to go a second and a 
third time their bewilderment will un- 
doubtedly change to genuine pleasure. For 
the musician, on the other hand, a fourth 
hearing does much to strengthen admira- 
tion for Dukas’s musicianship, ‘as evidenced 
in the unerringly logical and thoroughly 
coherent structure of this score, and for 
the composer’s ability to create real melo- 
dies and to beautify these with all the 
latest devices in the way of harmony and 
instrumental combinations. While “Ari- 
ane” has its dull moments—and how many 
operas are without these?—it is already 
possible to place it on record as one of the 
successes of the season. 

Miss Farrar’s Ariane was again a delight 
to the eye, the ear and the imagination last 
week and the intensity of her devotion to 
the rodle is at all times manifest. The other 
members of the cast did well in their al- 
lotted parts, small as these are. So com- 
pellinglvy beautiful is Mr. Toscanini’s read- 
ing of the score that the hearer is at times 
inclined to forget the doings on the stage 

“Otello” was sung Friday evening by the 
regular cast, including Messrs. Slezak and 
Scotti and Mme. Rappold. An excellent 
performance was given under Toscanini’s 
baton. The bill Wednesday evening, April 
12, was “La Gioconda,” in which Riccardo 
Martin again assumed Caruso’s part of 
Enzo and again acquitted himself with high 
credit. Associated with him in the other 
principal réles were Miss Destinn, Mme 
Homer, Pasquale Amato, Andres de Segu- 
rola and Maria Claessens. 
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THE BOHEMIANS, IN BANQUET, HONOR THEIR FOUNDER, RAFAEL JOSEFFY 
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Some of those in the photograph.—1. Gustav L. Becker. 2. Richard Arnold. 3. M.H. Hanson. 4. Leo Schulz. 5. DOr. Emmanuel Baruch. 6. Franz Kneisel. 7. Heinrich Meyn. 8. Nahan Franko. 


9. Victor Herbert. 10. Adolphe Borchard. 
Cc. B. Kelsey. 


David Mannes. 26. Frank Damrosch. 27. Ernst Urchs. 28. Alfred Hertz. 29. Otto Wagner. 
ger, and in front of her, Mme. de Pasquali. 


BY way of a closing celebration for the 
year the Bohemians of New York gave 
a Bohemian Cabaret at the Plaza on Sat- 
urday evening, April 15. It was founder’s 
night, and, as usual, on these occasions, 
the audience was large and distinguished. 
The banquet was set in the grand ballroom 
and the tables, some forty or more,. occu- 
pied not only the floor but the gallery 
boxes as well. 
The event was given as a special honor 
to Rafael Joseffy, who organized the club. 
In token of the high esteem in which the 


11. Albert Mildenberg. 
18. Henry Holden Huss. 19. Victor Harris. 20. Rudolph Schirmer. 21. Yolanda Mero. 


Bohemians hold him as a man and an 
artist, a medal in silver by the sculptor 
Brenner was struck and presented to him. 
These events were told to the assembled 
company in a speech by Rubin Goldmark, 
who made the presentation on behalf of 
the Bohemians. Mr. Joseffy, with his usual 
timidity before an audience, responded in a 
few modest words. A speech honoring the 
great pianist was made by Charles H. 
Steinway, which voiced well the sentiments 
of the Bohemians. 

At the presentation of the medal the cur- 


12. Rafael Joseffy. 13. Theodore Spiering. 14. Walter Damrosch. 15. Herman Epstein. 
22. Frederick T. Steinway. 23. Charles H. Steinway. 24. 


16. Arthur Farwell. 17. Mrs. 
Ernest Hutcheson. 25. 


30. Henry Junge. 31. J. H. Hempsted. 32. J. B. Tiffany. 33. Cari Toleffsen. 34. Adela Krue- 


tains of the stage were suddenly drawn 
back, exposing the Liederkranz -chorus, 
which sang “Hoch Soll Er Leben” in honor 
of the pianist, while the guests of the ban- 
quet joined in and followed the song with 
cheers. ' 

These matters were not permitted to take 
up much time, as an elaborate program 
had been planned consisting of what the 
guests were informed was a cabaret, not 
in the sense of a cheap show in the rear 
of a dingy gin shop, but an idealized cab- 
aret. 


Those delighting the company with their 
talents upon the stage were Hy Mayer, the 
cartoonist of the New York Times, who 
made shadow pictures of certain notable 
men—Victor Herbert, Franz Kneisel, Leo 
Schulz and Rafael Joseffy, in the accom- 
plishment of which there was evident rea- 
son to suppose that these principals con- 
spired in person; Mme. Bernice de Pas- 
quali, of the Metropolitan, who sang the 
mad scene from “Lucia,” Estelle Liebling, 
Boris Hambourg, Albert Reiss and his five- 
year-old daughter and Leo Schulz. 





Schnecker’s “Risen King” Sung Under 
Emma Hodkinson’s Direction 


The large chorus choir of the Grant- 
wood Congregational Church, New York, 
gave the cantata “The Risen King,” by 
Schnecker, under the direction of Emma 
Walton Hodkinson, conductor of the Phil- 
harmonic Choral Club of New York, last 
Sunday. Miss Hodkinson is now training 
a chorus of forty women’s voices to sing 
the cantata “The Fisher-.laidens,” by 
Smart, at the same church, May 12, for 
the benefit of the organ fund. 





Prudence Neff in Chicago Recital 
Cuicaco, April 13.—Prudence Neff en- 
tertained a musical audience Sunday after- 
noon in Music Hall with a brilliant reading 
f the Tschaikowsky Trio, in which she was 
issisted by Hugo Kortschak, violinist, and 
Robert Ambrosius, ’cellist. Miss Neff was 
heard in the Chopin B Minor Sonata, given 
with finely varying tone and delicate tech- 
ic, afterward playing a Beethoven rondo 
lelightfully. The Brahms G Minor Rhap- 
odie closed the program. C. E. N. 





Mr. Coppicus in Charge of Metropolitan 

Opera Concert Department 
_ F. C. Coppicus, general secretary of 
ie Metropolitan Opera Company, will 
igain manage the concert department next 
eason. This will be the third year that 
Mr. Coppicus has had charge of the de- 
artment. 


MAX JACOBS IN RECITAL 


New York Violinist Makes Favorable 
Impression in Easton, Pa. 

Easton, Pa., April 17—Max Jacobs, the 
New York violinist, was heard in recital 
here on April 10 before a large audience. 
The program read as follows: 

1. Vitali, Ciaconna. 2. (a) Gluck, Melody; (b) 
Beethoven, Minuet; (c)Dittersdorf, Deutscher 
Tanz; (d) Gossec, Gavotte. 3. Nachez, Gipsy 
Airs. .4. (a) Dvérak, Humoresque; (b) Schubert- 
Auer, Moment Musical; (c) Schubert, The Bee. 
5. (a) Massenet, Meditation; (b) Kreisler, Liebes 
lied; (c) Liebesfreud. 6. (a) Drdla, Souvenir; 
(b) Randegger, Bohemian Dance. /7. Wieniawski, 
Polonaise. ‘ 

The program showed considerable taste 
in its makeup and Mr. Jacobs presented it 
in good style. His playing is marked by 
excellent technic, fine quality of tone and 
good musicianship. The big “Ciaconna” 
was played with breadth and dignity of 
style and created a profound impression. 
Hosken Strick presided at the piano and 
played with much skill. 





Illness Prevents $20,000 Concert Tour 

Illness has forced Johanna Gadski to 
cancel her Spring concert tour. She is suf 
fering from sciatica at her rooms in the 
St. Regis Hotel, New York. It is said that 
her tour, which was to have extended as 
far west as Denver, would have been worth 
$20,000 to her. sue was better early this 
week and it is hoped may be able to sail 
for Europe on May 2, to try the effect of 
the waters at Aix les Bains. 


Thomas Orchestra in Milwaukee 


Mitwavukee, April 17.—The Milwaukee 
Musical Society closed its sixty-first sea- 
son to-night with a gala concert in the 
music hall of the Auditorium. The Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra of Chicago, under 
Frederick Stock, was the principal feature. 
The program consisted of Mendelssohn’s 
“The First Walpurgis Night,” by soloists, 
chorus and orchestra and orchestral num- 
bers which revealed the famous orchestra 
at its best. Next to the first Milwaukee 
rendition of the introduction to Engelbert 
Humperdinck’s new opera, “K6énigskinder” 
came.Hans Letz’s inimitable rendition of 
the “Meditation,” from Massenet’s “Thais” 
on the violin, with the assistance of the 
orchestra, of which Mr. Letz is concert- 
master. The other orchestral numbers in- 
cluded the first suite from “Peer Gynt” 
and Liszt’s second Rhapsody. The soloists 
were Katherine M. Clarke, alto; John 
Miller, tenor, and Herbert Miller, baritone 
May Give Symphonic Concerts by Met- 

ropolitan Orchestra Next Year 


It is rumored that the orchestra of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, under Mr. 
Toscanini, wil! give a series of symphonic 
concerts after the close of next season. 
this has never been done in the history 
of the institution, but it is felt that there 
will be great interest in hearing one of 
the world’s greatest orchestras under its 
most celebrated conductor in music other 
than exclusively operatic. 





THOMAS ORCHESTRA CONCERT 


Reger, Joachim and Brahms Features of 
Chicago Program 


Cuicaco, April 17.—Modern music was 
the order of the day at the last Theodore 
Thomas concert, the program’s features 
being Max sneger’s Variations and Fugue 
and Joachim’s Minor Concerto (in Hung- 
arian style). Compositions of this cate- 
gory not only mark the virtuosity of the 
organization and the individuals that make 
it up, but reflect the capacity of an audience 
that can enjoy them. 

Reger’s bie robust style, his sense of hu- 
mor, the weight of his philosophic periods 
with manifold entanglements and elaborate 
divisions, with all his vast and unwearying 
labor has many inspirational moments to 
contrast with his grimmer attitude. His 
skill and scholarship make his _ instru- 
mentation quite as interesting as that of 
Richard Strauss, without the latter’s con- 
fusing innovations. 

Joachim’s D Minor Concerto is a thank- 
less, difficult diversion. Few violinists care 
to wrestle with its trials and tribulations. 
Hans Letz, the concertmeister, may not 
possess a large tone, but it is one with 
quality and he understands his limitations 
and is quite a charming artist, with poetic 
power in his bow. The concert concluded 


with Brahms’s “Academic Overture,” 
which had a characteristically broad and 
impressive reading. C. E. N. 
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THE GREATEST CONCEFT NOVELTY OF THE CECADE 


- THE IMPERIAL RUSSIAN 


BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA 


From the Court of St. Petersburg 





M. W. W. ANDREEFF, Conductor 





An Attraction Marvelous in Artistry 


ane Ceer. 2 

whose courtesy 

we owe the _ sight 

of PavtowaA_ and 
MorRDKIN,~ has _ sent 

us another of his play-. 
things, the Imperial Russian 
Court Balalaika Orchestra. 
Imagine a sort of deified 
mandolin club—as ,large as the 
ustial concert orchestra, with 
instruments something like our 
mandolins, only wonderfully more 
velvety, mandolins that may 
be strummed with the free hand 
almost like a banjo, that fade 
away to a singing whisper, or 
flow into a liquid tone like the 
sound of zithers in crystal halls. 
As we understand it, the balalaika 
was originally a peasant’s instru- 
ment, which Mr. ANDREEFF, 
leader of the orchestra, has de- 


Sensational in Box Office Possibilities 


A tour rivaling that just closed 
by Pavlowa and Mordkin 
is already assured. 


What the 

American Press 

thinks of the great 
IMPERIAL CourRT 
BALALAIKA ORCHESTRA : 


“The tone effect produced by 
this band, both in variety of color, 
delicacy and organ-like quality, is 
quite indescribable.”"—N., Y. 
Times, November 29. 


“Tt is really a most artistic 
hody of players and the music 
they make is a real delight.”—N. 
)’ Herald, November 29. 


“The real musicians in the au- 
dicnce were delighted."—N. Y. 
Sun, November 29. 





veloped and improved. Some —= 

are flat like a guitar, and played “They are all poets and played 

with a pick, some are truncated like poets."—N. Y. American, 

and played with the wnaided Vovember 20 

fingers. The necks of two huge re 

guitar-like instruments as big as ; 

bass viols rear up at the back of “They pass with smoothness 

the orchestra, and on the right and ease from a whispering pi- 

in front are what look like two anissimo to such a_ fortissimo 

harpsichords. The genii who as it was scarcely imaginable 

sit at these instruments they could produce, and they 

are a little mysterious, Also the Metropolitan impart a moving, melting 
Opera Company’s newest pathos and a_ charming 


but they seem able to : ~ 

produceany sound project to enrich America’s delicacy to the sounds. 

from that of a_ harp artistic life-GELTZER, KAR- —Philadelphia North 
“ American, Decem- 


ra) rmbals.—C " 
Welle tanse fe SAVINA, FEODOROVA, SCHOL- —s 
1QTT. LAR, NIJINSKY, ORLOFF, ROS- 
AY, BOULGAKOFF and other famous 
Stars, supported by a complete ballet from 
the Imperial Opera Houses of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow, under the personal direction of 


M. SERGE DE DIAGHILEFF 


COMING IN JANUARY, TOUR OF 35 PERFORMANCES ONLY 


FAREWELL TOUR OF THE IMMORTAL 


Mile. ANNA PAVLOWA :: M, MIKAIL MORDKIN 


With an Augmented Company, Orchestra and a New and Astonishing Repertoire of Five “OCULAR OPERAS” 


For Time and Terms Address Enterprises of 
Max Rabinoff,Inc., 145 West 45th St.,N.Y,. 
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Dear Mustcat AMERICA: 


What a characteristic little touch it was 
when Theodore Roosevelt rushed into a 
Chicago bookstore the other afternoon and 
bought two books of stories, three ‘of Ger- 
man history, two books of nature stories 
and three more of some other kind of his- 
tory, gathered them in his arms without 
waiting for them to be tied up and rushed 
out, exclaiming that he needed “something 
to read before going to bed.” 


The Colonel seems to have discriminated 
against music. I am surprised that he for- 
got to call for MusicaL AMeErIcA. It cer- 
tainlv contains “stories” enough, at least 
in the newspaper sense, to satisfy even a 
Rooseveltian appetite (gargantuan is no 
longer the adjective), and all the German 
history that it is really necessary to record. 
What matters the rise and fall of States— 
of empires—so long as Miss So-and-So 
from Austin, Texas, gets through her re- 
cital at the Singakademie without break- 
ing down, or so long as the audience with- 
stands Strauss’s latest music drama with 
the same result. If the great Theodore 
wants to make a hit with me he must cer- 
tainly call for Musica AMERICA when he 
invests in such a five-foot bookshelf as 
that which he carried out of the Chicago 
bookstore. 

Take notice that the colonel did not call 
for this mass of literature for his evening 
reading, but “to read before going to bed.” 
This distinction has just the subtle char- 
acteristic touch about it that may be 
noticed in Mary Garden’s telling recently 
of something which she saw one morning 
“while reading: the papers in bed.” 

It seems to me there is a time when 
even Rooseveltian energy ceases to be a 
virtue. Even if a person cannot do so 
during the day it would seem that at least 
before commending his soul to slumber 
he should wish to hold communion with its 
greater depths by reading a little phil- 
osophy, or better still, poetry. But Ger- 
man history to go to sleep on—bah! I 
would sooner go to sleep on sauerkraut. 
After the strenuous life of Mephistophizing 
all day, which involves much handling of 
worldly affairs, mine and other people's, | 
flee as far as possible from such mate- 
rialistic circumstances, and allow my soul 
to be wafted gently into the caves of sleep 
on the musical cadences of a poem by 
Yeats or Francis Thompson. 

+ + * 

I have mentioned Miss Garden. So did 
Sylvester Rawling recently in the New 
York Evening World. He tells how he 
visited her behind the scenes at the opera 
and was surprised to find her dressing- 
room crowded with the children who had 
appeared in the cast. They were engaged 
in smothering her with demonstrations of 
affection, and she was laughingly fighting 
her way through the attacking army. Said 
Mr. Rawling: “It was a surprising little 
disclosure of one of the many phases of 
Miss Garden’s complex character.” 

To which F. P. A. eveningmails: “No 
little disclosure of Miss Garden’s should 
surprise at this date.” 

* * * 

I am glad to see that you have given 
space to a reply to some remarks of mine 
by Mr. Arthur Elson, whose critical dig- 
nity was lately in somewhat the same con- 
dition as “Tristan’s Ehre.” It is always 
a pleasure to cross swords with a man-who 
stands his ground with as much spirit as 
Mr. Elson has done. Although he must 
be given credit for a very fair defense un- 
der difficult conditions, I cannot say that 
he has yet put himself on wholly tenable 
ground. 

First, Mr. Elson starts his letter by 
making it appear to the reader that I “dev- 
iled” him for his “attitude toward Indian 
music.” Not so, or at least only incident- 
ally. What I tickled him with my feather 
for was for making wrong statements of 


facts, particularly that the homesick song 
which Puccini gives to the minstrel in the 
“Girl of the Golden West” was original 
with Puccini. Here he has made his 
amende, and acknowledges that it is a Zuni 
tune. Take note that this point is flatly 
in my favor. 

Then I also challenged him for saying 
that the Indian lullaby at the beginning 
of the third act was Indian music, whereas 
I said it was only the words which were 
Indian, these being taken from the trans- 
lation of a Zuni song. Now, in “having 
his turn,” Mr. Elson brings considerable 
evidence to prove. that this lullaby is most 
decidedly Indian in its melodic style, and 
cites a number of Indian melodies. It is 
possible that Puccini, in writing the suc- 
cession of notes which constitute the mel- 
ody (?) of this lullaby, had an idea that 
he was writing something like an Indian 
tune, and that he had an actual model, but 
he has taken two means of totally anni- 
hilating its Indian expressiveness. The 
first is an envelope of Puccini-ish har- 
mony which entirely cloaks the melody, 
and the second and more reprehensible is 
a complete destruction of Indian rhythmic 
character. I heard the “Girl” given under 
Puccini’s own directions, so I know how 
he wanted this lullaby to sound, and I 
know equally that his entire idea of the 
fundamental character of Indian music is 
hopelessly wrong. I am just as much 
justified in saving that this is not Indian 
as Mr. Elson is in saying that it is Indian. 
It is one of those cases where there is 
something of right and something of 
wrong on each side, which is quite a dif- 
ferent status of affairs from the case of 
the minstrel song, where the issue was 
wholly in my favor. 

But Mr. Elson says: 
easy on the two songs.’ 
Elson, I can’t allow it. 
my favor, 

“And,” says Mr. Elson, “there are other 
points.” There certainly are, and I am 
not the one to shirk them. Mr. Elson, it 
seems, objects to being accused of preju- 
dice against Indian music. He says that 
the point made in his original article was 
a simple comparison showing that Indian 
music did not represent our nation in the 
same way that Germany or Russia are rep- 
sented by their folksongs. Why, then, was 
Mr. Elson at such pains (and on what has 
since been proven to be, in part, absolutely 
erroneous ground) to point out that what 
he supposed to be an original melody of 
Puccini’s, the minstrel song, was “success- 
ful,” while what he supposed to be Indian 
music, the lullaby, was unsuccessful? 

I am quite ready to accept Mr. Elson’s 
new interpretation of his meaning that In- 
dian songs, although interesting artistically 
as they may be made by American com- 
posers, do not appeal to the nation in the 
same way that folksongs of other lands 
appeal to their nation. That is something 
that any half-witted man could understand 
without trving and any sensible man must 
believe. If Mr. Elson wants to be under- 
stood upon that point he should so express 
himself that he must be understood, and 
not express himself as he did. So when 
it comes to the balancing of further hon- 
ors I have no trepidation in confronting 
the result. 

I am glad that Mr. Elson forgives me 
in advance for anything which I may say 
in reply to his letter. I am myself of a 
very forgiving disposition and find it im- 
possible to hold a grudge, although I con- 
fess that I like to play out a game to the 
end. Mr. Elson’s “critical dignity” is 
surely rectified by his “amende,’ but I 
laugh in my sleeve when I think of his 
logic, especially as applied to the subject 
of balancing honors. 


“Honors are thus 
Not so fast, Mr. 
The scales tip in 


’ 


* * *« 
Ha! ha! Another row in the Rubinstein 
Club. Here’s more fun. Nothing delights 


me more than to see human beings get into 
a rumpus, especially in clubs, because there 
[ reap such a rich harvest. When two 
persons get into a quarrel one is usually 
right and the other wrong, and a single 
soul is about all I ever have a chance to 
win. But a row in an organization sends 
hordes of them my way at a single stroke. 

The chorus of the club was rehearsing 
when Mrs. Elmer Albertus Miller, listen- 
ing to the words, heard the following ar- 
gument in favor of opera in English. 

Life is butter, 
Life is butter, 
Life is butter, 
Melon-melon-melon-cauliflower. 

Which, being translated, means “Life is 
but a melancholy flower.” 

Mrs. Miller, if these things are rightly 
reported, did just what Mephisto would 
have done under the same circumstances 
She branded the poem (sic) as nonsen- 
sical and said she would resign from the 
club if they persisted in retaining the song 
on the program. 

The supporters of the song, led by the 
club’s president, Mrs. Chapman, at least 


so it is alleged in the papers, assert that 
the words play absolutely no part in the 


beauty of the This must be ad- 
mitted. 

“Mrs. Chapman,” says one of the daily 
papers, “said that it is immaterial whether 
the words sound like Chinese or any other 
tongue, so long as the harmony of the 
composition is observed.” (Melody, you 
know, died some years ago.) “She says 
the song is like one of the old rounds: 
‘Oh, for a man—oh, for a man—oh, for a 
mansion in the sky’; or again, ‘We will 
catch the flee—, we will catch the fleeting 
hours.’ ” 

Mrs. Miller says that upon hearing the 
song she was divided between laughter and 
indignation at the thought of such a ridic- 
ulous piece being foisted upon the club. 
Mrs. Chapman, the same paper says, told a 
reporter that no objection to the song 
was raised by any one except Mrs. 
Miller, and that her protest in the face of 
the universal approval of the piece 
“scarcely has the weight of a flea.” 

Did Mrs. Chapman ever weigh a flea? 
It is a very delicate operation, not to men- 
tion the ditnculty of first catching the flea. 
And then it has to be done in a vacuum, 
or at least under a glass case on the kinds 
of scales which they use in the physical 
laboratory of a technological college. In 
just such laboratory I have weighed a 
good many things that were lighter than 
fleas, and I must confess that, judging 
from the merits of the present case as 
well as | can understand them on the evi- 
dence, I am inclined to think that this par- 
ticular flea mentioned by Mrs. Chapman 
dates from the Paleozoic age, at which 
time this insect was of about the size and 
weight of a pterodactyl. 

But think vou that I make this assertion 
on the opportunity which the words of this 
song afford for a comparison with Fulton 
Market? Not at all. If the statement that 
“life is but a melancholy flower” were 
free of all such vegetarian associations I 
would still hold the same opinion. 

What a noble theme! how inspiring— 
how exalting!—“life is but a melancholy 
flower.” What insignificance the laws of 
the nation sink into beside a song like 
that! * How the framers of the Constitu- 
tion would have gloried to have foreseen 
that this land would give birth to such 
winged inspiration! Who could think of 
a song which would more truthfully repre- 
sent the spirit infused into this great land 
by its Washingtons, its Lincolns, its Theo- 
dore Roosevelts, not to mention its Bryans, 
than this thrilling hymn, “Life is but a 
melancholy flower!” I urge you, I entreat 
you, dear Musica America, to launch a 
movement which shall constitute this song 
our national hymn. 

Some one, | see, asked recentlv in the 
New York Times, “what shall be done 
with the great historic violins?” 

Why not play on them? 

Of course, they might be ground up into 
breakfast food or used as weapons of 
defence while walking on the street at 
night. This latter procedure would give 
one a delicious feeling of recklessness and 
magnificence. Think of smashing a $15,000 
Guarnerius over the head of a thug. Ad- 
vantageous as these plans are for the dis- 
position of the great historic violins, | 
cannot but feel that the theoretical solu- 
tion which I have offered will work out 
most practically in the end. At least, let 
us try playine on them before making any 
of the proposed attempts to do something 
else with them. 


song. 


* * * 


It always hurts to see the feet of one’s 
idols turning to clay, but much more to 
see their heads turning to putty. Clay 
has a certain dignity, lent to it, probably, 
by the sculptors of all time. 

Gerhardt Hauptmann has published some 
Easter aphorisms in the Berliner Tagebiatt, 
one of which is the delicate sentiment: 
“Isn't it our damnable duty, our obligation, 
when we pause to look at America, to be 
European through and through?” 

| fear that this erstwhile child of genius 
and promise too nearly resembles the hero 
of his “Versunkene Glocke.” It is as if 
he, too, were suffering from the falling of 
his bell into the depths of the lake. From 
that pre-eminently beautiful drama he has 
descended to one entitled “Rats,” which, 











like everything since the “Versunkene 
Glocke,” has been a failure. He appears 
to feel that America has, in some way, 
been to blame. Just how I cannot exactly 
see. It is reported from Berlin that after 
the performance of the latest play the 
critics merely reiterated the title! 
oi a 

Even poets whose souls dwell in the em- 
pyrean must leave their bodies and their 
property behind them on solid earth, sub- 
ject to the laws of matter. 

The self-appointed mystic, Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio, ‘whose severest detractors at least 
allow him to be something of a poet, finds 
that he is not wholly a disembodied spirit. 
It is said that he contracted to give a 
number of “conferences” in the Argentine 
Republic within a certain period, and to 
write an ode, but that he pocketed a very 
large sum of money which was handed 
over to him for his personal needs and to 
pay for his trip to South America, since 
when the Argentine Republic has seen and 
heard nothing of him. The poet’s Argent- 
inian impresario has hastened to Florence, 
where he has been unsuccessful in unearth- 
ing d’Annunzio, and has nothing to show 
for all his pains but a second-hand auto- 
mobile, seventeen manuscripts which he is 
under contract not to sell for less than 
$10,000, and his feelings. He is now bent 
on selling the furniture of the poet, which 
is at Capponcina, but it is known that even 
in the empyrean the poet has found time 
to consider his worldly interests and has 
removed all the furniture that he cared 
for to an “unknown destination.” It has 
been suggested, concerning the Argentin- 
ian impresario Guzzo, that the poet must 
consider that he is a “barbarian and lacks 
the poetic soul.” 

There are times when an exalted poetic 
nature does not help one much on this 
earth, as d’Annunzio, on at least one oc- 
casion, discovered, to the amusement of 
all Rome. The poet and an American 
were dining with a large and exceedingly 
aristocratic company. Before dinner d’An- 
nunzio entertained the guests with an 
apostrophe to genius and the place which 
it gives to its fortunate possessor. All 
were apparently very much impressed, but 
when the company, according to rank, filed 
into dinner, the poet, together with the 
American, was left to the very end. As 
d’Annunzio bowed and signed to the other 
to pass, the American said: “Pray pro- 
ceed, | am neither a genius nor an aris- 
tocrat.” Your 

MEPHISTO. 





Bach’s “Passion According to St. John” 
Sung in New York 


Bach's “Passion According to St. John” 
received what is said to be its first New 
York presentation on Friday evening of 
last week at the Church of the Ascension. 
The work was performed about ten years 
ago at a Bach festival in Bethlehem, Pa. 
Richard Henry Warren directed last week’s 
performance. The soloists were Lucy 
Marsh, soprano; Mrs. John H. Flagler, 
contralto; William J. Rieger, tenor; Al- 
phonsus Grien, baritone, and Overton 
Moyle, bass. Frederick Schlieder played 
the organ. 





Ludwig Hess Proficient in English 

The fact that Ludwig Hess, famous Ger- 
man tenor, who will tour America next 
season, has perfect command of English 
is one of the great points in his favor. Mr. 
Hess began the study of English enuncia- 
tion style of oratorio singing five years 
ago, and his vacations, which have been 
spent in England, have been devoted to the 
continuation of this study. At present he is 
reviewing his English in Berlin with Georg 
l-ergusson. 





Metropolitan Re-engages Mme. Pasquali 


The concert engagements of Mme. Ber- 
nice de Pasquali, the coloratura soprano, 
have been so numerous this season that 
her appearances at the Metropolitan Opera 
House have been limited. She has just 
been engaged for her fourth season, and 
her many New York admirers are promised 
that next year the soprano will be heard 
in “Rigoletto,” “Traviata” and “Lucia.” 
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OPERA STORIE 


In attending opera what one really wants is the Story in few words, 
not being obliged to follow a libretto. “OPERA STORIES”—new edi- 
ist out—contains the Stories of 
IGSKINDER.” “THE GIRL OF THE GOLDEN WEST,” “NATOMA,” 
“HABANERA,.” “THE SACRIFICE,” “TWILIGHT,” “YSOBEL” and 
other latest works—its price (so cents) is but little more than the cost 
of one libretto of one opera. ; . 

“OPERA STORIES” also contains full-page Portraits of most Famous 


A Book Everyone 
Should Have 


132 Operas, including “KOEN- 


Just the thing to bring to mind the story you have forgotten, or if 
you have net had time to attend the opera it will give such an insight 
into the stories that you will know about them when conversation turns 


Mailed (postpaid) on receipt of 50 cts., stamps, money orderorcurreacy 
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188 BAY STATE ROAD, BOSTON 
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RASTER JOY FROM 
KITTY CHEATHAM 


Several Novelties on a Delightful 
Program of Fun and 
Melody 


The Easter season without a Kitty Cheat- 
ham matinée would be about as unthink- 
able zs Christmas without the “Messiah. 
It is alwavs a foregone conclusion that 
the house will be packed to the doors when 
the artist appears on the afternoon of the 
day after Easter, and so last Monday aft- 
ernoon saw the Lyceum Theater crowded 
from floor to ceiling. Of course, the chil- 
dren were there in regiments and they en- 
joyed every moment of it. But there were 
many grown-up folks, too, and they got 
quite as much fun out of the proceedings— 
perhaps even a little more. And so, though 
the entertainment lasted something more 
than two hours and a half, nobody found it 
a moment too long. 

The stage was tastefully decorated with 
flowers, Easter eggs, rabbits, chickens and 
other seasonable appurtenances, animal 
and vegetable. Miss Cheatham’s program 


was attractive, as always, and included 
novelties and familiar matters in about 
even proportion. It would require columns 
to do justice to her art as manifested in 
everything she sang or recited. The audi- 
ence laughed tears over the “Four Dif- 
ferent Kinds of Little Girls,” particularly 
about “Good wcilen” and Matilda, whom 
the people called liar when she shouted 
that the house was on fire. Later Miss 
Cheatham recited the “Selfish Giant” as 
only she can do it, and then was heard in 
certain old negro songs and sayings, in 
the delivery of which she stands absolutely 





unrivaled to-day. In these she was as- 
sisted at the piano by Henry Burleigh, the 
negro composer. 

One of the pleasant surprises of the pro- 
gram was Arthur Farwell’s setting of F. 
L. Stanton’s “Cold on de _ Plantation,” 
which Mr. Farwell recently made for Miss 
Cheatham’s use. It is a charming trifle, 
dainty in melody and fascinating in har- 
mony and it fits Miss Cheatham’s talents 
like a glove. It was much applauded. 
Still another feature was Oliver Herford’s 
“Kitten’s Garden of Verses,” which Miss 
Cheatham read from a large book shaped 
like a kitten. 

Flora MacDonald played Miss Cheat- 
ham’s accompaniments as delightfully as 
usual. Among those who applauded Miss 
Cheatham with particular enthusiasm was * 
Mme. Nordica, who occupied a stage box. 
The artist received many flowers during the 
afternoon. HM. FP. FP. 





Mme. Cuellar to Make Long Tour in 
America Next Season 


Mme. Marie Cuellar, the Spanish pianist 
who made her successful début at Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, on March 22, 
has been engaged as the principal artist for 
the Mozart Society white breakfast, May 6. 
Mme. Cuellar created a remarkable hit at 
her recent recital, when she broke the box 
office sale records—for an artist unknown 
to America. She will make an extensive 
tour next season. 





Children’s Orchestra Plays Cleverly 


The Junior branch of the International 
Art Society of New York, composed of 
boys and girls under fifteen, entertained 
at the Hotel astor April 17. The Junior 
orchestra of two hundred boys and girls 
made its first appearance and played Schu- 
bert’s “Marche Militaire,” Handel’s “Lar- 
zo” and the “Court Royal” overture by 
Gruenwald. G. Harold Hickerson played 
a piano solo by Chopin; a soprano solo 
was given by Minnie May Belcher and a 
violin solo by Mercedita Wagner. All the 
performers revealed marked cleverness. 


OPERA PROSPECTS 
PLEASE CHICAGO 


Outlook for Next Season Arouses 
Interest with Western 
Soloists 


Curcaco, April 17.—The statement issued 
by Andreas Dippel, general director of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company, last week 
and published exclusively in Musica 
AMERICA in advance of all competitors, 
gave an outlook for Chicago’s coming sea- 
son more alluring than the most sanguine 
had expected, with re-engagements of 
many old favorites and prolific promise of 
new production, together with an added 
codicil of good will favoring the repre- 
sentation of Wagnerian opera, and fur- 
thermore several operas announced to be 
given in the vernacular. Late last week 
the resolution arrived from the East, in- 
dicating that Philadelphia and New York 
would again co-operate and be associated 
with this enterprise and that the season 
in Philadelphia would be carried again by 
the Chicago Grand Opera Company; in 
fact, would be opened there for a fort- 
night in advance of the regular opening 
here. 

Manager Dippel was doubtful when here 
whether he could bring about an amicable 
settlement. His tact and diplomacy, how- 
ever, have overcome the objections that 
kept such action pending at that time. The 
season’s sale for next year in grand opera 
already considerably surpasses that of last 
year and the outlook all in all is extremely 
gratifying. The added row of thirteen 
new boxes will not be put in the Audito- 
rium until late this year, after the ac- 
tivities of the season have concluded. 

The Chicago Musical Art Society will 
give its second and concluding concert 
this season next Tuesday evening in Or- 





chestra Hall. Local composers will be 
represented by a group of songs by Adolph 
Weidig and there will be interesting nov- 
elties in a group of three religious songs 
by Georg Schumann and three love sonys 
by Max Reger. 

F, Wight Neumann, the optimist, claims 
that the past season, despite manifold op- 
position, has been one of the most prof- 
itable in his long ministry in the higher 
amusement line that has extended over a 
quarter of a century. He will conclude 
his season with a recital by Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, on the last Sunday of this 
month at the Studebaker Theater. 

Carl Busch, of Kansas City, has writ- 
ten a new prize cantata entitled “May 
which is to be sung by a chorus of 1,500 
children at the special matinée given in 
association with the North Shore Musical 
Festival next month. 

Della Thal, Chicago’s brilliant young 
pianist, appeared last week in recital be- 
fore the Apollo Club of Janesville, Wis., 
in conjunction with Alexander Zukowski, 
violinist, and this week gives a series of 
concerts in Oklahoma and Kansas, com- 
mencing at Oklahoma City, thence to 
Wichita, Kan. thence to Leavenworth, 
Kan., and back to Guthrie, Okla. €rit- 
ical comment on her work of late indicates 
that she has advanced greatly in her art. 

Music lovers interested in the programs 
of the Chicago Music Association were 
gratified last week to welcome Mrs. Bru- 
no Steindel, who reappeared after a long 
retirement to play the piano part in César 
Franck’s Quintet in the morning matinée 
given in the foyer of Orchestra Hall. 

Preparations to make demands for in- 
creased wages for members of the Theo- 
dore Thomas Orchestra and for orchestra 
members in various classes of theaters 
were inaugurated last week by the Chicago 
Federation of Musicians. A new scale of 
prices will be formulated by a. committee. 
The raise to be demanded will vary from 
20 to 30 per cent over the present scale of 
prices and will apply only to minimum 


rates. The new demands also will cover 
orchestra members of second class the- 
aters. ie AB. # 
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Comments of European Critics on the 
Compositions of Sebastian B. Schlesinger 


MUSICA, Paris, December, 1904 


Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger, whose picture we 
give and one of whose ravishing melodies is con- 
tained in our album, would surely have been 
among the infant prodigies had it not been for 
the hostility of his parents to his invincible taste 
for the most universal of arts. Obliged to follow 
a commercial career he became a musician of his 
own volition. 

He became a clerk in the large steel concern of 
Naylor & Co., of Boston. 

After thirty years Schlesinger, who is at once 
an excellent composer and a basso of great tal- 
ent, has gone from one success to another as 
author as well as interpreter. His songs and 
piano pieces obtained for him a legitimate noto- 
riety. They gained him the praises of illustrious 
composers such as Max Bruch, Robert Franz, Sir 
Arthur Sullivan and others. It is impossible to 
overemphasize the rarity of such praise. More- 
over Schlesinger’s technic is perfect and it speaks 
well for the teachings of his only master—Otto 
Dresel. Nor has royal approbation been wanting, 
and one must cite in particular the favor shown 
the composer by the late Queen Victoria and 
Queen Alexandra. 

A perfect artist himself, Schlesinger has been 
the father of artists. His two daughters are re- 
nowned singers. The elder, Mme. Braggiotti, 
wife of the Florentine singing teacher, Isidor 
Braggiotti, has been known and applauded under 
the name of Mme. Rebna. The younger, Miss 
Bertha Merol, made her début last year with great 
success at Nancy in the role of Marguerite in 
“Faust,” and is now giving brilliant performances 
in ioreign houses. 

Eminent both for his work and for his family, 
Schlesinger realizes at this moment the acclaimed 
artist and the happy man. 

This double good fortune has not spoiled 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. He works ceaselessly 
and his achievements constantly increase in in- 
spiration and high musical quality. His zeal is 
indefatigable. Musica, which has always under- 
taken to give prominence to all those talents de- 
voted to music, owes it to itself to render to 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, composer and _ inter- 
pretative artist, the honor which is due him. 
This honor may very justly be added to the suc- 
cesses to which Sebastian B. Schlesinger has long 
been accustomed and of which he is altogether 
worthy.—Félicien Grétry. 





LE GAULOIS, December 1, 1906 


The distinguished composer Sebastian  B. 
Schlesinger will give a gala benefit concert on 
Thursday evening, December 6, in the parlors of 
the Automobile Club of France. The program 
consists of selections from the works of the well- 
known composer, and these will be interpreted 
by Mmes. Lasalle, Lily Braggiotti, Bertha Schles- 
inger and Messrs. Plamondon, Reitlinger, Lonis 
Fleury, Louis Fournier and Eugene Wagner. 

“The Broken String,” that witty comedy by 
Armand Ephraim, acted by George Berr and 
Mme. Bertiny, of the Comédie Frangaise, will 
bring the evening to a close.—Nicolet. 





A. MOSZKOWSKI 


(Translation from the “Berliner Musik Zeitung.”’) 
In the race of artistic efforts in music among 
nations America has, until now, chiefly aspired to 
the education of the virtuoso. In this direction 
there is, in fact, a certain overproduction, as is 
witnessed by the yearly increasing export of con- 
cert-givers. Of American composers we hear 
comparatively little. But the more sparing in 
that direction are the productions on the other 
side of the ocean, the stronger we consider it our 
duty to give our sympathy to those productions 
that are vouchsafed to us. The American, Sebas- 
tian B. Schlesinger, is a lyric composer of whom 
one may prognosticate a satisfactory future, and 
whose present efforts can only command respect. 
We have before us for review a Schlesinger album 
(Collection Litolff), and three single songs pub- 
lished by Arthur P. Schmidt, of Boston. Through- 
out these songs we notice an effort, crowned with 
success, to find the right feeling and expression, 
and to avoid everything that is commonplace. 
These songs, written within medium register, all 
move within easily singable intervals, which in 
their succession give place to thorough artistic 
and naturally flowing melodies. In the harmonies 
one perceives here and there amateur-like want of 
experience, but in several of the songs the piano 
part is not wanting in an independent charm. 
The choice of the text, which is mixed German 
and English, may be designated as having been 





made with greatest care. Only a small part of 
the same is taken from the German literature; 
the composer prefers the poems of his own lan- 
guage, and thus makes us acquainted with many 
a blossom of English-American poetry. The 
most of these are written in an “elegischen”— 
sentimental—-vein, toward which the muse of the 
composer is drawn most. We mention specially 
a song, “Rio Verde,” which develops its lyrical 
feeling from a pastoral motive; also that deli- 
cately-felt poem, “The Midnight Wind,” which 








PROGRAM GIVEN WITH TREMENDOUS 
SUCCESS AT FESTIVAL IN HONOR OF 
SEBASTIAN B. SCHLESINGER 





L’Aprés-midi 4 3 heures 1/2 


FESTIVAL 


S. B. SCHLESINGER 
et LACOME 


“rand Orchestre sous la Direction de 
M. GERVASIO 


PREMIERE PARTIE 


1. Grande Marche Nuptiale......... 
pads witeaé Ahk eee ne ms S. B. Schlesinger 


La Chanteuse des Rues, mélodie 
¢ 3 | eres S. B. Schlesinger 


3. Aubade, mélodie (Mme. Borys).. 
PE eer me ne My ae 


tu 


4. (a) Air Hongrois (haut M. Ver- 
DOs 5 Pak ied Cease be P. Lacome 
(bd) Pameieeeh. oi... ccceee es F Lagome 
Petite suite...........S. B. Schlesinger 
1. La Source (Violon, M. Amore 
et violoncelle, M. Vergé); 2. 
Pensée du soir (Violoncelle, M. 
Vergé); 3. Marche des Enfants. 


“sa 


6. Jota et Tripoli (airs espagnols).... 
P. Lacome 


DEUXIEME PARTIE 


7. Noce Gasconne, suite........ P. Lacome 
1. Carillon nuptial; 2. Aubade a 
la mariée (hautbois, M. Ver- 
hulst); 3. Les Ménétriers—Fan- 


~ 


fare villageoise. 


8. O ma charmante, mélodie (M. 


0) RR ee S. B. Schlesinger 
9. Lettre 4 Ninon, mélodie (Mme. 

Ballys)}.............S. B. Schlesinger 
10. Nocturne (Violoncelle, M. Vergé) 

bab d das take ces > ood’ ce, eee 


11. Chanson Andalouse (Mlle. Erya) 
PN Pr ere Pree S. B. Schlesinger 
12. La Feria (suite espagnole)..P. Lacome 
Los Toros (Les Taureaux); 2. 
La Reja (Sérénade); 3. La Zar- 
zuela (Au Théatre). 

















Sebastian Schlesinger has clad with an aristo- 
cratic and musical dress. But the American com- 
poser has on his palette also lighter colors, and 
in the more rare cases in which the text is of a 
more cheerful nature, he understands very well to 
change the (to him) naturally sad diction into a 
more rounded, piquant form. 

The translations (made chiefly by Helen Tret- 
bar) sound, almost without exception, like origi- 
nals in German. They have no hesitating doubt 
of language, and are well and conscientiously 
moulded after the melodies. 

Mezzo-soprano voices, who are only anxious to 
parade with the glamour of their execution, but 
who also wish to make effect with their intimate 
rendering, will be able to sing some of the Schles- 
inger songs with success in the concert room. 


The chief value of these songs as compositions 
will, however, remain for homes, and as such they 
may be recommended to a wide circle—A. Mosz- 
kowski. 


“THE QUEEN,” January 31, 1891 


An “Album of Eight Songs,” by Sebastian B. 
Schlesinger, a delightful little series for young 
people, the drift of which may be judged by the 
following titles taken at random: “The Sleepy 
Little Sister,” “Work While You Work,” “Play 
While You Play,” “Wake, Darling, Wake,” and 
the beautiful poem, “My Fairest Child,” by 
Charles Kingsley, etc. It should be added the 
music is simple, well written and appropriate, and 
the illustrations by which the series is adorned 
quite delightful. 


“ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE,” April 6, 1893 


From Novello, Ewer & Co. we have a song 
prompted by the death of H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence, in which Lord Tennyson’s well-known 
Ode is set to music by Mr. Sebastian B. Schles- 
inger, and it is as good music as any that Mr. 
Schlesinger has written. Among his best com- 
positions are, no doubt, his “Schilflieder,” or 
Reed-songs. His latest song, which is called 
after the late Laureate’s poem, “Mourn in Hope,” 
is dedicated by permissicn to the Princess of 
Wales, and it offers no difficulties to a soprano 
or baritone voice of ordinary compass. 











FROM H. R. H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES 
Marlborough House, Pall Mall, S. W. 


Colonel Clarke presents his compliments to 
Mr. Sebastian Schlesinger, and is desired by the 
Princess of Wales to express to him her thanks 
for the charming Book of Songs, composed by 
him, which he was good enough to present to her 
a short time ago. Her Royal Highness admires 
the songs very much. 





“THE SUNDAY TIMES,” June 2, 1889 


An “Album of Eight Songs” by Sebastian 
Schlesinger, appropriately illustrated, will do 
either for children to sing or have sung to them. 
The tuneful simplicity of the music fits it ad- 
mirably for its purpose; it is just what is required 
to give expression to the quaint words, while the 
accompaniments are dainty and suggestive. 





“THE DAILY NEWS” 


There will be great delight in the nursery or 
schoolroom where an “Album of Eight Songs,” 
music by Sebastian Schlesinger, is introduced; 
so ear-catching are the tunes that children will 
soon learn them by heart. The: illustrations are 
of more than ordinary merit. “The Sleepy Little 
Sister” is a tale of everyday life; there is a good 
moral in “Play While You Play,’ while the 
charming sketch which heads “The Songs of the 
Night,” together with the sweet poetry, by James 
Buckman, makes this song the gem of the col- 
lection. “The Woodcock and the Sparrow” is a 
cheerful little duet which may be sung with or 
without accompaniment. “My Little Sister” is 
a pretty poem with an easy tune. “Seven” is a 
very funny song, which will raise many a hearty 
laugh from old as well as young. Quite the re- 
verse of the above is “Wake, Darling, Wake’— 
a very pathetic domestic tragedy, which will be 
hurriedly passed over by tender-hearted little 
ones who do not like to think of baby dying. 
“My Fairest Child” is a very sweet, but all too 
brief, poem by Charles Kingsley. 





“THE GRAPHIC,” June 29, 1889 


An “Album of Eight Songs,” music by Sebas- 
tian Schlesinger, proves that this clever com- 
poser well understands the tastes of little folks. 
It is difficult to give a preference to either one 
of the set. Both in “Sleepy Little Sister” and 
“Play While You Play” there is a very good 
moral concealed. Most dainty of the group as 
regards the illustration, music and words (J. 
Buckman) is “The Song of the Night.” “The 
Woodcock and the Sparrow” is a merry little 
tale of those quarrelsome birdies. Most laughter- 
provoking is “Seven,” which relates the adventures 
of “seven little idle men” in a funny manner. 
Children will soon pick up the tune. Tears will 
be shed over “Wake, Darling, Wake,” a nursery 
tragedy. The only fault to be found with “My 
Fairest Child,” a poem by Charles Kingsley, is 
its brevity. The illustrations throughout this 
Album are of more than ordinary merit. 
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Medallions Representing Title Pages of Twenty of Sebastian B. Schlesinger’s Songs 


Designed in connection with the Second Recital given by Lily Braggiotti 
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GERMANY BEST FIELD FOR OPERATIC START, HE BELIEVES 


Gardner Lamson, Who Won Success in That Country, Tells of Advantages Offered in “ Routine ” 
by the Lyric Theaters of the Smaller Cities 








[NX America we hear much about opera 
in Germany, especially concerning the 
advantages for young artists of singing 
there, but, strangely enough, what has been 
written about the subject has come largely 
from those Americans who have been there 
but a season or so, and then only in the 
larger opera houses, where their appear- 
ances have been limited in the number of 
new roles sung. When a singer has spent 
ten years in the smaller opera houses of 
xermany and has sung a score or more 
f big roles, often several in a single week, 
aud has had the typical German routine, 
he ought to be competent to speak of the 
alue of such training to the American. 

Gardner Lamson, who hails from Bos- 

yn, and who has sung almost everywhere 
n this country and taught for some vears 
n the school of music at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
where he was head of the vocal depart- 
nent, has just come to America for a con- 
ert tour after ten years in various German 
pera houses, singing such roles ‘as tans 
Sachs, Wotan, Telramund, the Flying 
Dutchman, Wolfram, Kurwenal, besides 
roles in the Italian operas. After this ex- 
perience what he has to say concerning 
operatic training is worth while. Savs Mr. 
Lamson : 

“The opportunities for singing in opera 
in Europe are greater in Germany than in 
any other country. First, because there are 
more opera houses to be found in Ger- 
many, for every city of fifty thousand in- 
habitants, and sometimes even less, has its 
own opera house, usually subsidized by the 
municipality and under its management, 
and each with its troupe for the presenta- 
tion of opera, and also another troupe for 
drama, the latter alternating with the oper- 
atic pertormances. 

“In the second place, no one anywhere 
is as catholic in his music, requires the 
music of all schools to be performed for 
him, as is the German. He wants not only 
the music of his own composers, but of 
Italy, of France, of Russia quite as well. 
This means that the opportunities for hear- 
ing opera, and opera of all schools, being 
more numerous than anywhere else, the 
opportunities for singing those operas must 
be greater in Germany, than else- 
where. 

“Therefore, Germany is the country of 
all others that is most attractive to the 
singer who wants to get what the Ger- 
mans call ‘routine’; that is to say, experi- 
ence in opera singing. And singing of 
opera is, in the familiar words, not at 
all a theory. It must be a condition, for 
it depends absolutely on practice—constant 
doing it being the only means of becoming 
an opera singer. 

“Naturally, another feature connected 
with the smaller opera houses is that they 
offer an unusual opportunity to the singers 
for perfecting themselves in a large reper- 
tory, because the public in a small city 
being limited tne repertory must necessarily 
be so much the larger and constantly chang- 
ing, since the public does not change. 

“As illustrating this constant change of 
repertory, in Coblenz at the holiday time 
I sang, within eighteen days, thirteen times 
in ten different operas, all of-them large 
parts(for instance, several of Wagner), and 
five of the ten were first performances to 
me. This meant a vast amount of material 
previously prepared, but ready for just such 
an emergency as this. In a larger theater 
this work would have been divided be- 


also, 





tween, perhaps, two or three colleagues, 
singing the same line of work; but in the 
provincial theater, the troupe being small, 
the singer of each part has practically all 
The advantage is obvious. 


the work to do. 





sible for me to do it. When, after the 
performance, I had the pleasure of reading 
in the papers and of being told that in 
spite of being a pronounced type of Amer- 
ican I really was their beloved Hans 


Gardner Lamson, American bass-baritone, as “Hans Sachs” in “Die Meistersinger” 


“In Germany, as in every European coun- 
try, the repertory is in the language of the 
country, and it is not to be forgotten that 
in that country the best German is that of 
the stage. ‘Ihe task of becoming proficient 
in the languave sufficiently to satisfy the 
people of the country is not a small one, 
particularly as no foreigner allows the 
violence to his language that he sometimes 
does to our English in this country. Yet 
when an American masters the foreign lan- 
guage it will be recognized most cordially 
by the public of that country. 

“I was particularly eager in connection 
with the part of Hans Sachs, from ‘Die 
Meistersinger, a part that the German con- 
siders so typically Teutonic that he is al- 
most sure that no foreigner, especially an 
American, can sing it and represent it. 
It reached my ears that they were very 
skeptical as to whether it would be pos- 


Sachs, I felt that all my labor had been 
amply repaid. 

“One of the most charming features of 
opera-singing in Germany, especially in a 
small place, is the personal acquaintance 
that one has with his public, and in a 
most delightful way. The public becomes 
attached to him, and feels that he is theirs, 
and when they meet him out of the thea- 
ter, no matter where it may be, he will 
be greeted, affectionately almost, by people 
whom he is not conscious of ever having 
seen before. 

“Then the life is so quiet, so simple, 
so healthy, so free from the bustle and 
the pressure that accomplishes material 
things far better than those of art, that the 
growth in such an atmosphere is healthier 
and far more normal and productive than 
it can possibly be among us in America. 

“One of the hopes of the New World 


for the future lies in the number of Ameri- 
cans who realize this opportunity in Eu- 
rope, and are abroad to avail themselves 
of it. For the number of Americans sing- 
ing in opera at the present time in Europe 
is surprisingly large, on the German stage 
alone, counting both sexes, over one hun- 
dred. They are bound to bring back with 
them to their native country all that they 
find elsewhere as being of special value, 
and along with it the American enthusiasm 
that surely, in the course of time, must 
bring more than tangible results.” 





BUSINESS MEN AID FESTIVAL 


Manchester Will Have Two Concerts 
with Substantial Financial Support 


MANCHEsTER, N. H., April 17.—The Man- 
chester Choral Society will confine its fifth 
annual music festival to two concerts this 
Spring; May 17, with an afternoon concert 
by the orchestra with the assistance of 
two vocalists and a performance of “Faust” 
in the evening. The Boston Festival Or- 
chestra and these have been en- 
gaged: Josephine Knight, soprano; Ernes- 
tine Gauthier, mezzo-soprano: Charles F. 
Hackett, tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, bari- 
tone, and Willard Flint, bass. E. G. Hood 
will conduct. 

Four of Manchester's wealthiest men, two 
bankers, one capitalist and one fire insur- 
ance president, Walter M. Parker, George 
M. Chandler, Frank P. Carpenter and 
Krank A. Sargent, have become the guar- 
rantors for the festival, with the prospects 


soloists 





that the work will be carried on with 
greater success than formerly. 
Great Vienna Vogue for Songs of 


Sebastian Schlesinger, of New York 


According to a letter just received in New 
York by the composer, Sebastian B. Schle- 
singer, from Josef Weinberger, the nored 
Vienna editor, who has published a num- 
ber of Mr. Schlesinger’s songs, the Viennese 
court singer, Frau Tiirk-Rohn, is a partic- 
ularly enthusiastic interpreter of Mr. 
Schlesinger’s songs and sings them every- 


where with the greatest success. She is 
also to sing them in Germany and for 
the Queen of Roumaniain bukarest. Paula 


Katscher also sang a number of Mr. 
Schlesinger’s songs lately with very great 
success, and the following day the Marshal 
of the Imperial Court ordered the songs 
for use at the court. The concert singer, 
Krau Papier-Baumgartner, who is also pro- 
fessor at the Vienna Conservatory, is 
making Mr. Schlesinger’s songs known 
among her pupils, a number of whom have 
become famous singers and always include 
these songs on their programs. A num- 
ber of civil and military bands in Vienna 
are playing Mr. Schlesinger’s orchestra 
pieces, especially “Marche des Enfants,” 
which has had a particularly noteworthy 
success. 


Charlotte Lund and Inga Hoegsbro to 
Tour New England 


Marc Lagen is planning a short tour of 
the New England States for Charlotte 
Lund, the Swedish-American soprano, and 
Inga Hoegsbro, the Scandinavian pianist. 
The programs will consist of Northern mu- 
sic, giving a variety of works by the com- 
posers of the entire North. Miss Lund, 
known on the other side as a “new Jenny 
Lind,” is a grand-niece of Ole Bull and a 
cousin of Edvard Grieg. She is also a 
favorite pupil of de Reszke. Miss Hoegs- 
bro has recently come to America and has 
met with most flattering success. She is 
a pupil of Sinding, the Danish composer. 
This tour will be limited to twenty appear- 
ances. 
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+ MARIO GUARDABASSI : 
% TENOR OF THE CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY + 
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A RECORD OF HIS SUCCESSES IN CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA AND OTHER CITIES 
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The performance of the second act from of tonal refinement to accomplish a tonal Mario Guardabassi Scores 3 
“~° Saint-Saens’s ‘‘Samson et Delilah’’ opened the delineation of his character, and Mr. Guarda- The soloist, Guardabassi, was indeed a *° 
“ concert. Not only did it show the orchestra bassi possesses musical taste and discrimi- treat for lovers of vocal music. . When he sang *;° 
AA and conductor to excellent advantage, but nation in measure ample to set forth con- the grand aria from ‘‘Sigard’’ (Reyer), he xX) 
RA it introduced, in the person of Mario Guarda-_ vincingly the many beauties of the music. captured the favor of his auditors. Through- Re 

bassi, a tenor of splendid vocal attainments He has, further, the significant advantages out his singing he gave evidence of his mas- nw 


o> 


te 


that attach to a splendid stage presence, and tery on the operatic stage, and this perhaps 
accounted for the enthusias- 


tic reception accorded him. 
In three songs and an encore, 
he showed the remarkable 
range of his tenor voice and 


7 
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and commanding figure. Mr. Guardabassi 
is a giant in stature, and his 
voice is in proportion to his 
size. It has more than a hint 
of baritone-like richness and 
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oe ae song ; 
3 virility. — Chicago Tribune, 

eo pet Od 
54 November 14, I9I0. its smooth resonance and 3 
*° Guardabassi as “Turridu” charm.—Pittsburg Leader, De- Kw 
’ ; “oe 

*° Mario Guardabassi was cember 2, 1910. ?, 
*) the Turiddu and he sang the _The soloist was Mario *% 
music with full appreciation Guardabassi, tenor. He is * 
the possessor of a smooth, ee 


aes 
‘4 


of its dramatic moments, and 


* , 
a his tenor never seemed so at- even tenor voice, alike good x 
oe tractive. To this he added in the lower as well as in the 2. 
upper register, and an impos- 3 

G 


O 


a dramatic interpretation that _ img 
ing stage presence. Not ina 


oo 


* was equal to any we have | 
* had in this rdle, playing with long time has a singer been * 
“o authority and certainty and given a more cordial recep- ee 
ns investing his work with intel- tion.— Pittsburg Leader, De- > 4 
oe ligence. — Philadelphia Star, cember 2, IQIO. RS 
3 Guardabassi Scores Hit oe 


March 30, I9QII. 


oe 


xX ; . 
ve Voice Has Wide Compass Mario Guardabassi is a per- < 
RX _To enter into a minute re- sonable Don José, tall, young os 
view of Signor Guardabassi’'s and handsome, and possessed 3 

~ impersonation of Don José, it of an expressive voice. He is *° 
+9 must be recorded in the first a strong actor and made a *° 
“9 place that he has a voice picturesque figure in the réle. ** 
—St. Paul Pioneer Press, ae 


o¢ 


which has a somewhat 


o* 


“ 
oe heavier timbre than is usually January 14, 1911. RX 
met with in a tenor. It is a A number interpolated oe 


oo 
o¢ 


after the program was printed 
consisted of the “Air de 
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Ca 


+ 
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+e 
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voice of wide compass and 


*s* very pleasant. 

co It is of telling power in the Sigurd’ by Reyer, sung by * 

o more dramatic passages of the Guardabassi, who sang Don es 

4 opera, and the ‘Flower Song José in ‘Carmen.’ Signor 3 

x J va oo 
Guardabassi is the possessor oe 


was distinguished more for its 


oe 
Ca 


of a tenor voice which fre- 


** dynamic shadings and for 
7 musical interpretations quently suggests the great *° 
Caruso in its warmth and “9 


oe 


rather than for the finer 














eo 
“~° nuance which we usually power. — St. Paul Pioneer x 
RS associate with this romanza. Press, January 16, 1911. os 
RX He has an heroic figure and Guardabassi’s version of r 4 
his acting is distinguished Don José has always been : 
9 for its manliness and its highly praised, and last eve- ee 
* fidelity to the role. His ning it was, if anything, more “,¢ 
AA future appearance will be an- praiseworthy ‘than. ever. nw 
+“ ticipated with pleasure.—Chi- M os > ae a A Forceful, manly and entirely nw 
AX cago Examiner, November arlo Guardabass! as “Don Jose” in “Carmen without self-conscious man- 64 
24, IQI0. nerisms, he carried the sym- 3 
** - aD his impersonation needed to make it entirely pathy of the audience from the opening scene *° 
& Guardabassi Sings “Don José” at Debut ry haglt . ake it entirely pati) Ay eit eg oe ee nw 
convincing only a larger measure of dramatic to the tragic end.—Philadelphia Item, March : 
OG Mario Guardabassi, an Italian tenor of the authority.—Chicago Tribune, Nov. 24,1910. 25, 1911. OG 
o Chicago Opera, whose linguistic attainments Essentially a dramatic singer with a power- Guardabassi’s Don José is the best thing ne 
xX earned him a début in a French opera, was the ful voice, the tenor soloist, Mario Guarda- that he has done here this season, and his Ra 
os new Don José in last night’s “Carmen” per- bassi, made a decided hit.—Pittsburg Press, voice last evening was unusually full, true nw 
3 formance. He had the good fortune to im- December 2, 1910. and musical. The vocal art of this young 
x press his hearers favorably, if the applause , , Italian is of a high order, and especially when °° 
*° bestowed upon him at the conclusion of the Wins Big Audience his voice takes on its heroic character is it ‘% 
°° Flower Song” accurately indicated the pub- The audience went wild over the soloist, beautiful and impressive.—Philadelphia Press, i, ° 
? lic’s estimate of his art. Mario Guardabassi, tenor from the Chicago February 14, 1911. e 
oe It is always pleasant when critical opinion Grand Opera Company. Signor Guardabassi 2 : 
os may echo that of the public, and a sales has a canabaiaiian and maneaial personality Guardabassi in “Quo Vadis?” 4 
BY gg et . . ; eo 
z analysis of his gifts and attainments as they that smacks of the operatic rather than the Mr. Guardabassi excelled Mr. Dalmores in 3 
*° were revealed last night tends to confirm the concert stage. His singing was truly a de- every way in the part of Vinicius. In the *° 
*s* favorable impression which the applause re-_ light. He is an exponent of a modified bel first place, he is really good looking and manly * 
“o corded. Mr. Guardabassi was formerly a_ canto. His voice is true, resonant and of the and is truly interested in his work. His voice ee 
oe baritone. In extending the range of his most pleasing quality. He essayed an aria is better, for he has an excellent method and 4 
Ra voice upward he has retained the rich and from Reyer’s “Sigurd” and stepped into im- sings en artist. His high B flats were beau- ne 
te sympathetic quality that is evidently native mediate favor with his audience. Recall tifully taken and all his music showed in- z 
3 to it. He is, in other words, a baritone still after recall failed to satisfy and an encore was_ telligent work. It was delightful to see and *° 
** with a good tenor B flat. The voice possesses, the result. He sang three songs later in the hear him, and we cannot but regret that he °° 
“o furthermore, abundant power and that virile program and these strengthened the good im- has not been in many operas during the past “ 
oe resonance that is characteristic of the bari- pression. They were sung with dash, suav- season, for he has the spirit, the voice, the ne 
os tone range. Not that the heavier timbre ity and charm. He proved a real artist and looks and the intelligence with which to be- ‘ 
3 of his voice was in any way unsuited to the one the public was quick to recognize— come a great artist.—Philadelphia Press, 3 
*° réle he assumed. Don José needs no surplus Pittsburg Dispatch, December 2, 1910. April 2, rgrt. “° 
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Paris on Threshold of Most Cosmopolitan Music Season in Its 
History—Shelley Inspiration for New Elgar Symphony— 
A Blow to Popular Misapprehension Concerning Spanish 
Music—Max Reger Accepts Post in Which Fritz Steinbach 








WHILE Mary Garden is reaping a Spring 
harvest of shekels on the American 
concert stage Marie Kousnietzoff is taking 
her place as a Spring guest and singing one 
of her monopoly réles—Thais—at the Paris 
Opéra. The versatile Russian soprano, who 
had made one of her most marked suc- 
cesses in “La Traviata” in Nice before go- 
ing to Paris, will have an opportunity of 
singing Thais with the Chicago Opera 
Company next season. 

The rebuke recently administered to Di- 
rector André Messager by the French Min- 
ister of Fine Arts for his frequent ab- 
sences from Paris on prima donna con- 
ductor tours, has so piqued Director Brous- 
san’s partner that he is resolved to conduct 
no more at the Opéra. This necessitates 
the engaging of a third visiting. conductor 
for the “King” cycles to be given in June, 
when Paris will hear the tetralogy in its 
complete form for the first time. The first 
cycle, scheduled for June Io, II, 13 and 
15, will be conducted by Felix Mottl, while 
Arthur Nikisch will take charge of the 
third and last, on June 24, 25, 27 and 20. 
The dates of the second, which was to 
have been conducted by M. Messager, are 
the 17th, 18th, 20th and 22nd. The sub- 
stitute has not yet been announced. 

The soloists in the “Ring” will include 
Charles Dalmorés, Ernst Van Dyck, Lau- 
rent Swolfs and Franz, tenors; Jean Note, 
Duclos, Dangés and Roselly, baritones); 
Marcel Journet, Delmas and Gresse, bas- 
sos; and among the sopranos and mezzo- 
sopranos, Louise Grandjean, Demougeot, 
Le Senne, Lapegrette, Charny and Lejeune. 


* * * 
OR the Théatre Chatelet, which housed 
the Metropolitan Opera Company dur- 
ing its Paris sojourn last Spring, Gabriel 
Astruc has arranged a special series of mu- 
sical events that will be conspicuous fea- 
tures of the grande saison de Paris. First 
of all there will be four Beethoven festi- 
vals, under the auspices of the Paris So- 
ciety of Music Lovers. Under Felix Wein- 
gartner’s baton the Colonne Orchestra will 
play the nine symphonies, while Georges 
Enescu will play the violin concerto and 
Emil Sauer the three later pianoforte con- 
certos. 

On May 20 there will take place the 
premiére of Gabriele d’Annunzio’s “Saint 
Sebastian” mystery play, with Claude De- 
bussy’s music, and Ida Rubinstein, the Rus- 
sion danseuse, in the name part. Reason- 
able time will be reserved for a “run” and 
then the troupe of eighty Russian dancers, 
headed by the remarkable Nijinsky and 
Mmes. Karsavina and Feodorova, will be 
brought in for a short season before cross- 
ing over to London to be Covent Garden's 
first featured ballet. MM. Astruc has still 
another card up his sleeve to be played 
shortly. 

The much-talked-about Kussian season 
to open at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt on 
the first of May is to have the Russian op- 
eras stng alternately in Russian and 
French, for which reason the company 
contains a goodly proportion of French 
artists, as all the Russians engaged do not 
know their réles in the other tongue. Some 
of the names are familiar to American op- 
era-goers; for the rest, it may be said that 
the brilliant Russian season of two years 
ago seems hardly likely to be duplicated. 
This is the complete roster: 

Sopranos—Jeanne Korolewicz, Aurora 
Marcia, Tcherkasskaja, Van Brandt, Mar- 


kovitch, Odette Carlyle, Marie Boyer, 
Alice Baron, Rozanne and the .rincess 
Raratoft. 


Contraltos—Jeanne Czaplinska, Makhar- 
ova, Alice Raveau, Cécile Thévenet, Clara 
Schultz. 

Tenors—Dmitri Smirnoff, Charles Rous- 
seliére, Léon David, Bolchakoff, Andreieff 


and d’Arial. Baritones—George Baklanoff, 
Jean Bourbon, Paolo Seveilhac, Tartakoff, 


Zalewsky. Bassos—Adamo Didur, Ni- 
vette, Philippoff, Mariachess, Paty, Du- 
light !” 


Altogether, with the probable visit to the 
Opéra of the Frankfort-on-Main Munici- 
pal Opera Company to give “The Rose 
Cavalier” and possibly “Elektra” and the 
month of Viennese operetta at the Théatre 


trips about the stage (for she is never seen 
off the stage) in a series of wild gyrations 
that are thought to be typically Spanish, to 
the tune, or rather, the rhythm, of the 
castanets? Or, those of a higher flight 
of imagination regard the usual representa- 
tive of Carmen as crystallized Spain and 
Bizet’s music as the ideal of what is Span- 
ish in music.” 


And here comes the disillusionment: 
“To these and their like it may be a blow 
to hear that neither represents Spain or 
things Spanish in any kind of true light. 
Would such as think with them accept as 
typically and essentially English a drama 
or tragedy written round, say, a jockey? 
Surely not. Yet these self-same folk de- 
vour ‘Carmen’ as a thing essentially Span- 
ish, it in reality being analogous to the 
aforesaid jockey-drama.” 

In dealing with the work of the Madrid 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Fer- 
nandez Arbos, the writer incidentally re- 
veals one superiority the Spanish public 




















HUMPERDINCK AND BERLIN SINGERS OF “KONIGSKINDER” 


From left to right: 


Humperdinck, the composer of “Konigskinder”; 
The picture was taken at one of the re- 


Girl, and Baptist Hoffmann, the Fiddler. 


hearsals for the Berlin Royal Opera’s production of “Koénigskinder,” 


Hans Kirchhoff, tenor, who sings the King’s Son; Engelbert 


Lola Artét de Padilla, the Goose 


which will 


have been sung at all the larger opera houses in Germany by the end of next season. 





Réjane, with an Austrian troupe, Paris has 
in store what promises to be the most cos- 
mopolitan music season in its history. 
What will the “unappreciated” native com- 
posers and other whining chauvinists have 
to say about it all? 
* * * 

B EFORE leaving London for his visit 

to this country Sir Edward Elgar told 
the Daily Mail that his second symphony, 
in E Flat, which is to have its first per- 
formance in May in London, was inspired 
by Shelley’s “Invocation to the Spirit of 
Delight” and its mood; therefore, 1s “joy- 
ous and light-hearted.” The dedication 
lines he has taken from Shelley are 
“Rarely, rarely comest thou, Spirit of De- 
light!’ 

The new symphony, according to the 
composer, is in the usual four movements 
and there is little suggestion of melancholy 
in it. Except in so far as it follows, in a 
general way, the idea of Shelley’s lines, 
there is no program as such. The first 
performance of this novelty is generally 
looked forward to as the most important 
musical event of the year in England. 

- * + 

HAT do they know of Spain and her 
music who do not know even Spain? 

asks a writer in the London Daily Tele- 
graph who has undertaken to describe mu- 
sical Spain as it actually exists. He asks 
if it is not true that to the average person 
Spain and her music are perfectly repre- 
sented by “a rather dusky-complexioned 
female, very swarthy as to her hair and 
eyes, who wears what they call a mantilla, 
a crimson rose in her hair, and a very 
short and generally pleated skirt; who 


can claim over that of this country in pre- 
ferring its programs of orchestral music 
pure and unadulterated, that is to say with- 
out soloists. “A few days ago the first 
concert of the new series took place in 
Madrid, where five more are to be held 
before the orchestra goes off on what has 
become an annual tour of the Spanish 
provinces, Barcelona, Valencia, Cartagena, 
Alicante, Murcia, Bilbao, ‘San Sebastian, 
and other cities being visited in turn—the 
whole series comprising forty-nine con- 
certs. The programs are of the most 
modern character, but, rather curiously, no 
soloists are to appear at any of the con- 
certs. The Spaniard has no great liking 
for the genus soloist; he infinitely prefers 
purely orchestral music. 

“Enthusiasm for this has, indeed, now 
become so great that at one town visited by 
Arbos and his orchestra last year among 
the audience were some five-and-twenty 
young men whose chief occupation in life 
was the climbing of palm trees to gather 
the fruit. These young men had tramped 
through the day the fifteen miles from 
their village to hear the concert, and 
tramped back during the night, for there 
was no railway communication; and the 
process was repeated when the second con- 
cert occurred. 

“In one concert of the recently opened 
series the Choral Symphony, parts of the 
Christmas Oratorio. of César Franck’s ‘Les 
Béatitudes,’ and probably Sir Hubert Par- 
rv’s ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’ are to be sung 
in Catalan dialect. Indeed, the first-named 
work, which has never been sung in pure 
Spanish, created a furore in the Catalan 
cities a year ago, and it is not without its 





significance that nearly the whole of Wag- 
ner’s great dramas have been issued in a 


magnificent edition at Barcelona in this 
dialect. 

“But if great stress is laid by the Span- 
iard upon orchestral music, he is hardly 
less enthusiastic in the matter of chamber 
music. In nearly every big town in Spain, 
in Madrid, Bilbao, Barcelona, Valladolid, 
even in Leon, chamber-music societies are 
in a most flourishing condition. Of partic- 
ular interest is this fact, for at Leon, a 
place of great antiquity and historic dis- 
tinction (which, incidentally, has never 
known gas, since it leaped from oil lamps 
of poorest quality to most modern electric 
lighting), no house is less than two cen- 
turies old, and there is no semblance of a 
concert hall. Yet the famous Rosé Quartet 
from Vienna, whose success here was re- 
cently so great, has visited it annually for 


several years. Quite original and very 
democratic are these chamber-music so- 
cieties. ihey are supported entirely by 


subscription, the whole of which goes to 
pay the artists their fees. The manage- 
ment is in the hands of true music-lovers, 
who are larvely interested in the education 
of their countrymen. 

“Thus the Madrid Philharmonic Society 
has no fewer than 1,500 subscribers, who 
pay each five shillings ($1.25) a month tor 
the season of some twelve to fifteen con- 
certs. These concerts take place in a the- 
ater, there being no ordinary concert hall. 
No tickets are numbered, but all are 
named, and the rule is most emphatic 
against the transfer of a subscriber's ticket, 
even to another subscriber. In the event 
of the ticket-holder’s illness, for example, 
his ticket may not be used by any other 
person. It is also literally a case of first 
come, first served, and it is no uncommon 
sight in a Madrid concert to see a lord or 
lady ‘of creation,’ an aristocrat, in the up- 
per part of the building, while the best 
seats in the house are occupied by folk 
of comparatively humble degree. In spite 
of the great number of subscribers the 
waiting list comprises a thousand names. 

“A further hint to some of our concert- 
goers might be taken from this fact that 
any subscriber, of whatever social degree, 
who is observed to talk or in any way to 
incommode his neighbors in a concert re- 
celves a very severe admonition from the 
president on the day following, and if the 
bad behavior is persisted in later the per- 
son so misbehaving is removed from the 
subscribers’ list.” 

It is recalled that last Autumn King AI- 
fonso instituted a subsidy of $4,000 for the 
best orchestra, with a view to developing 
orchestral playing in the various cities: 
and a condition was affixed to the award 
that a composition by a Spanish musician 
must be played at every concert. Arbos 
has arranged for ten brand-new works to 
be produced on these lines during his pres- 
ent tour, written by Pedrell, Maurique, Pe- 
rez Casas, Albeniz, Conrado del Campo, 
Granados, Turina, Falla, and others. Next 
December Arbos is to conduct symphony 
concerts in St. Petersburg and Moscow, the 
programs of which are to consist entirely 
of Spanish music. 

x * * 

WIEN a new work by Siegfried Wagner 
was played in Berlin a few weeks 
since the music was pronounced melodious, 
well-constructed and—familiar. Tumultu- 
ous applause from the composer’s friends 
almost brought about an encore, where- 
upon a critic was overheard to remark to 
a confrére, “| feared we were going to 
have a repetition,” which evoked the face- 
tious rejoinder, “That was the repetition 
you have just heard!” 


# or a 
AX REGER, it is now definitely ar- 
ranged, is to succeed the late Wil- 


helm Berger as conductor of the Meinin- 
gen Court Orchestra, a posts long occupied 
by the Brahms-saturated Fritz Steinbach 
before his call to Cologne left the position 
open to Berger. As the Meiningen Court 
Orchestra has traditions it may well be 
proud of, Reger’s career at its head will 
be followed attentively by all Germany. 
The negotiations were retarded by con- 
sideration of the stipulation Reger made 
that he should be free to spend one day a 
week teaching at the Leipsic Conservatory. 
[Continued on next page.) 
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The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen has agreed 
to this condition and on December 1 he 
will move to his new basis of operations. 
He will conduct the eighteen concerts to 
be given by the orchestra next Winter in 
Meiningen, Hildburghausen and Eisenach. 


* * * 


JUDGING by the impression Maggie 

Teyte has made on the critics of the 
Continental cities where she has been giv- 
ing song recitals, the new English soprano 
to be annexed by the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany next season is going to be an addi- 
tion to the American concert world, as 
well, in a very real sense. With a discre- 
tion unknown to the majority of her col- 
leagues she confines herself to the fie!d 
for which she has a special aptitude of 
style—French song. Paris says that there 
is no other singer so skilful in interpreting 
the elusiveness of Debussy’s songs, a talent 
she has proved once more lately as the 
soloist of that composer’s concert for 
“high-brow” musicians in the French cap- 
ital. In London, where she is an estab- 
lished favorite, she will begin, on May 18, 
a series of historical recitals of French 
music in AZolian Hall. 


S Be 





HUT out as he is for all time from the 
Munich Court Opera because of his 
violent criticism of the cast selected by 
the Intendant for his “Der arme Hein- 
rich” last Spring, Hans Pfitzner, now in 
affluent circumstances after his long years 
of heart-eating struggle, has found other 
means of getting “Poor Henry” before the 
Munich public in an auspicious manner. 
He has rented the Prince Regent Theater, 
where the Wagner Summer Festivals are 
held, and will there produce his opera on 
May 1 with the assistance of the Konzert- 
Verein’s Orchestra and the “technical 
forces of the court theaters,” as the news- 
papers have it. It now remains to be seen 
whether the public will show enough in- 
terest to reimburse him for his outlay on 
an earlier opera that has been given in but 
few places and there very infrequently. 


ONCERNING a ’cello-playing young 
Englishwoman who had stood the test 
of an American experience, critics to whom 
she was new in Berlin have lately had vei, 
pleasant things to say. May Mukle waiteu 
till last month to make her début in the 
Fatherland’s chief town and she took he- 
sister along to help her through the ordeal 
—the sister Anne, who elected to be known 
as Anne Ford on the tour she and the ’cell- 
ist made with Maud Powell in this country. 
The name of her Black-Forest-born par- 
ent was a good asset to begin with in fac- 
ing a German public for the first time. 

The correspondent of an Englist caily 
reports that she “won for herself not only 
the enthusiastic applause of her audience, 
but also the good opinions of the exacting 
German critics,” and cites the verd ct of 
the Berlin Bdrsen-Courier: “She masters 
the violoncello with positively virile strength 
and nerve. In the boldness and assurance 
with which she overcomes technica! diff- 
culties she reminds us of Teresa Cariefio, 
the heroine of the pianoforte.” 

“Heroine of the pianoforte!” This is a 
new addition to the collection of pictur- 
esque epithets with which the magnetic 
Venezuelan pianist has been bombarded 
during her career. One of the most lurid 
of the labels affixed to her almost caused 
a mid-season rupture between her and the 
manager of one of her tours of this coun- 
try a few years ago, as the manager per- 
sisted in billing her as “the lioness of the 
pianoforte” after she had placed the ban 
upon such undignified publicity devices. 

o* o* na 


HO that knows his Paris does not 
know the Duval restaurants? The 
proprietor, Alexandre Duval, has new 


found leisure to turn his hand to compvusi- 
tion. Comic opera is the field of activitv 
he has chosen, and as the name of his 
work is “Barmaids,” it may be assumed 
that he knows something about the subject 
that has inspired him. 
ok * * 
ARCEL PREVOST suggests that all 
possessors of mechanical piano-play- 
ers should be compelled to dwell in sub- 
urbs built especially for them. J. L. H. 





NASHUA’S TENTH FESTIVAL 





Verdi’s “Aida” in Concert Form to Be 
Given by Oratorio Society 


NasHua, N. H., April 17.—The tenth an- 
nual music festival of the Nashua Oratorio 
Society will be held in the Colonial Thea- 
ter Thursday and Friday, May 18 and 109, 
with two evening concerts and one matinée. 
As has been the custom since these festi- 
vals were inaugurated, the High School 
Chorus, 175 voices, taken from the three 
upper classes, will give the first concert 
of the festival under the patronage of the 
Oratorio Society. This chorus will sing 
“The Swan and the Skylark,” by Goring- 
Thomas, and Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” when 
the regular soloists of the festival will 
assist with the Boston Festival Orchestra. 
There will be orchestral numbers and arias 
and songs by the soloists to fill out an en- 
tire evening’s entertainment. 

A concert performance of Verdi's opera, 
“Aida,” will be given by the Oratorio So- 
ciety on the second evening. This will be 
the second opera this society has presented 
to the public in this form, having given 

“Faust” last year. In the afternoon of the 
second day there will be given an orches- 
tral concert with the saalibantis of some 
of the soloists. 

The festival artists are Mrs. Grace Bon- 
ner Williams, soprano; Mme. Isabelle Bou- 
ton, mezzo-soprano; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; and 
Clarence H. Wilson, bass. E. G. Hood, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
will be the conductor. The Boston Festival 
Orchestra will play at the three concerts. 





Albert Spalding to Play at Coronation 





Concerts 
MiLan, April 1.—After a triumphal sea- 
son in France, Germany and Italy, Albert 


Spalding has left for Paris to fill import- 
ant engagements and will then go to Lon- 
don, where his -recitals promise to be 
among the most interesting musical events 
of the season. Mr. Spalding will remain 
in the English metropolis during the coro- 
nation festivities and will play at a number 
of the great musical fétes. 


IRVING FISHER’S RECITAL 
American Institute of Applied Music 
Pupil Sings His Own Songs 
On the afternoon of April 13, at the 
American Inst'tute of Applied Music, New 
York, Sergei Klibansky presented his pupil, 

Irvin Fisher, in the following program: 


Prologo di Tonio, Pagliacci, R. Leoncavallo (by 
request); (a) “Im Wunderschénen Monat Mai,” 


(b) “Ich Hab im Traum Geweinet,” (c) “Ich 
Grolle Nicht,” (d) “Dein Angesicht, (e) “Wan- 
derlied,’”’ R. Schumann; (a) “The Stairway,’ Wal- 


” 


(b) “I Hear You Calling Me,” Chas. 
Marshall; (c) “Sing Me a Song,”’ Sidney Homer; 
(a) “A Lullaby,” (b) “‘A Garden,” (c) “A Trou- 
badour Song,” Irving Fisher. 

Mr. Fisher has an excellent baritone voice 
which he handles in admirable fashion. His 
singing throughout the entire program 
showed commendable training. His own 
compositions displayed ingenuity and prov- 
ed his musicianship. He was compelled to 


ter Watts; 


sing “The Pretty Creature,” by H. Lane 
Wilson, as an encore, to satisfy the de- 
mands of the audience. The accompani- 


ments were well played by William Fair- 
child Sherman. 





Farewell Reception to Segurola 


Dr. and Mrs. E. J. Sarlabous, of No. 149 
West Seventy-eighth street, New York, on 
Saturday night, April 8, gave a farewell 
dinner followed by a reception in honor of 
Count Andres de Segurola, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, who sailed for Eu- 
rope on the Lusitania on Wednesday of 


last week. Among the guests were: Mme. 
Miguel Hernandez, wir. and Mrs. Albert 
Weber, Mrs. Maria Bidlake, Mr. and Mrs. 


Mrs. Kendall Banning, Made- 
leine Dabo, Signor and Mme. Ciementino 
de Macchi, Dr. G. G. Rambaud, Mme. Ger- 
ville-Réache, Mr. and Mrs. J. Alfonso 
Sterns, Mr. and Mrs. André Tridon, Mme. 
Marianne Flauhaut, Mr. and Mrs. Fred- 
erick Nathan, Miguel Hernandez, Nicholas 
Hemance, Rossiter Jackson, Sefior Benitez, 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonee Fuller, Sefior and 
Sefiora N. Bolet, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick 
Lamb, Osborne R. Lamb, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Lamb, Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand E. 
Canda, and others. 


Leon Dabo, 


44 &ast 23rd St 
NEW YORK 
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New Songs by 


Frank La Forge 
(Published by Schirmer) 
Four Songs Sung by MME, SEMBRICH 
**My Love and |" 





**Serenade’’ 
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INTERNATIONAL TOUR 1910-1911 
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HEINROTH 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Musical Director 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg 


Address Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 


Homer Norris 


Harmony Ceunterpeint Composition 
St. George's Memorial House, 
207 East 16th Street, New York City 
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A Chamber Music Attraction of Rare Merit 


Beebe-Dethier, Sonata Recitals 


EDOUARD DETHIER, Violinist 


Next Season Now Booking 
Management: LOUDON CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York 
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A MUSICIAN OF AMAZING VERSATILITY 


Hans Kronold’s Activities as ’Cellist, Composer, Conductor, Teacher 
and Lecturer—An Authority on the History of Music 














played recently for the first time. The 
two others will be nlayed next season. 


“How have I ventured into all 


aa Bal be a good interviewer, or rather, to 

write an interesting interview, efface 
your own personality and spend all your 
energy in listening attentively to the one 


and ambitions. 

“Incidentally, I have made an especially 
deep study of musical history and have 
given a number of lectures on that sub- 
ject. The idea which fascinated me in 
those times was to establish a parallel be- 
tween historical events and the progress, 
or regress, of musical knowledge, and to 
prove that a close connection existed be- 


April 22, 1911. MUSICAL AMERICA 13 
long years of study, of good, hard study, shall never forget Mr. Krehbiel’s saying 
to secure that ‘musicianship’ of my dreams one day at a rehearsal: ‘You musicians 


and artists have all one 
don’t read enough.’ Krehbiel is perfectly 
right, many of us ought to read more. As 
for me, I read every new musical publica- 
tion which comes out, and especially Kreh- 
biel’s books. 

“My hobbies? MHaven’t any time for 
hobbies, except during my vacation in the 
Summer months, when I love to go golf- 


big defect, you 


these - 


ing and crabbing; I have taken a lovely 
cottage at Belmar, N. J., where I intend to 
have a thorough rest—but just now I 


tween the advance in the arts of painting, 
sculpture and music. Of course, I had to 





was the final advice of my Spo ee 


te, F 


you interview,” 
editor before I went out to see Hans Kron- 
old, the ’cellist. 

There was no trouble in effacing myself, 
and, in fact, I am still quite effaced after 
interviewing the versatile Mr. Kronold. 
His versatility is so astonishing that one 
does not know whether one has talked 
with a celebrated ‘cellist, a composer, a 
conductor, a lecturer or a conglomeration 
of a dozen musicians. I apologize before- 
hand if, with my limited amount of musi- 
cal knowledge, I have not been able tu 
follow Mr. Kronold in all of his flights 
into musical realms. 

Mr. Kronold, who has given this season 
something like 180 recitals and concerts, is 
truly a marvel of energy and vitality. 

“Sorry, very sorry, indeed,” he said, 
“that I cannot give you more of my time, 
but the season is still on, and I don’t sup- 
pose they will give me a rest before May 
or June., Every minute is taken up with 
some wofk or study, rehearsing, teaching, 
playing, composing and so forth, and the 
day is over before I know it. 

“You don’t believe that a ‘cellist can 
possibly be so busy? Let me give you a 
little idea of what I have been doing 
lately, a sort of review of the season just 
ending. Of course, you know of my pub- 
lic recitals as a ’cello soloist, especially 
the one in Mendelssohn Hall on Febru- 
ary 8, which was really the most success- 
ful of my appearances this Winter—at least 
according to the views of the New York 
critics. But then, there are so many things 
of which the general public does not hear 
so much. For instance, | play regularly 
t All Angels’ Church on West End ave- 
nue, where I have been engaged for the last 
seventeen years; then every Sunday night 
at Grace Church. The trio and quartet 
work takes some more of my time. 

“Another field to which I had to devote 
some of my activity and time (always and 
again time!) consisted of the conductor- 
ship of the Symphony Orchestra of the 








must go back to that rehearsal—don’t vou 
know of any way to make time instead 
of money?” L. WIELICH. 





MUSIC IN MONTGOMERY 





Lecture Recitals by Mme. Stephali At-’ 
tract Much Pleased Attention 


Montcomery, Ata., April 6—Ellen 
Goldthwaite, formerly of Montgomery, has 
recently returned from New York City, 
after an absence of a number of years, and 
has opened her studio on Hull street. She 
was well known as a pianist and teacher 
here formerly. 

A novelty in the way of music was given 
by a Yiddish opera company, which sang 
“Dus Pintele Jud,” with its Oriental mu- 
sic, a few nights ago. Two performances 
were given to good sized audiences, which 
seemed to enjoy the occasion to the fullest 
extent. 

One of the most unusual treats that this 
city has had for many a day was the three 
lecture recitals given by Mme. Sofia Ste- 
phali during the last two days. The sub- 
jects of the lectures were “Influence of 
Music,” “Music and Childhood” and “Mu- 
sic and Life.” Following each lecture was 
given a delightful musical program. In 
the recital given Wednesday evening was 
shown the relation of music to life, the 
manner in which music affects the emotions 
and affects thought and action and the 
great possibilities of music in character 
building. At the lecture-recital on “Music 
and Childhood” the songs illustrated were 
bv Helena Bingham, Carrie J; Bond, Behr- 
end, Hadley, Grace Watson, Jessie Gay- 
nor, Nora Vetrie, Humperdinck, Macy, L. 
Lehman, Nevin, Westendor and Brahms. 
Stephali is truly an artist, and her mag- 
nificent mezzo-soprano reached the heart 
of every listener. Bernice Lathrop, her 
accompanist, is most thoroughly adapted to 
her work. Mme. Stephali honored one of 








Catholic Oratorio Society which gave the 
“St. Francis,” by Tinel, recently. My tour 
in Maine was another important event of 
my Winter season, and one I am espe- 
cially proud of, because William R. Chap- 
man ascribed the very gratifying financial as a ‘cello player—by the way, I believe 
and artistic result to ‘Mr. Hans Kronold I have been active longer in New York 
as a drawing card!’ than any others of the present ‘cello play- 

“When do I find time for composing? ers—there were people who said, ‘Yes, Kron- 
Not often, but sometimes I do as you may old is a pretty good ’cellist, and a very 
see from the number of things I have good business man,’ and that was all. But 
written. Here are, for example, my six I wanted to be more than that; it vexed 
‘cello compositions, then a cycle of eight me that I was not considered as more than 
German songs, and here you have'a series a mere ’cello player, and so I started to 
of three ’cello tone poems, the first, ‘Schép- study music in all its aspects and branches, 
fung,’ the second, ‘Ungarland,’ and the —theory, harmony, history—in one word, I 
third, ‘Fantasia Orientale,’ which has been wanted to be a fine ‘musician,’ and it took 


SERCEI KLIBANSKI 


BARITONE, recently engaged by 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 212 West 69th Street 


Voice Production, Operatic Repertoire, German Lieder, Interpretation 
Private Studio, 212 W. S9th St. Send for Catalogues and Circulars. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. 


fields? Well, that is a very long story. 
You see, when | first started in New York 
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Montgomery’s young composers, John 
Proctor Mills, by singing from manuscript 
his new song, “Viens, Mon Amour” 
(“Come, My Love”). Mr. Mills was made 
happy by the enthusiastic reception of his 


song. } a P. M. 


read a great deal, and | still read almost 
everything in the line of musical literature, 
in order to remain thoroughly posted. | 





HENRY T. FINCK WRITES: “MAUD POWELL IS 
THE GREATEST AND MOST TEMPERAMENTAL 
AND SUCCESSFUL VIOLINIST OF HER SEX 
NOW, 1911-12, BOOKING. 


ANYWHERE.” 


H. GODFREY TURNER, 
1402 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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BORCHARD PLAYS IN CINCINNATI 





Orpheus Club Gives Stirring Concert with Daniel Protheroe as Guest 
Conductor—Mr. Stokovski Returns to Town 


Cincinnatl, O., April 15.—Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that this is Holy Week, several 
important musical affairs have taken place 
in Cincinnati. 

Tuesday evening the Matinée Musical 
Club presented Adolphe Borchard at the 
ballroom of the Sinton Hotel. The audi- 
ence was composed entirely of music de- 


votees. This served to present him to 
Cincinnatians under most favorable aus- 
pices. 


On Thursday evening the last concert of 
the season by the Cincinnati Orpheus Club 
under the direction of Edwin W. Glover 
was given in Memorial Hall. Last season 
Mr. Glover conceived the idea of bringing 
a guest conductor to conduct the final 
concert of the season, and in accordance 
with this, Daniel Protheroe, of Chicago, 
was guest conductor for this concert, and 
directed the club in his new composition, 
“Castilla,” based on the poem by that name 
written by Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, The com- 
position was written especially for the 
Orpheus Club and this marked its initial 
performance. Florence Hinkle had been 
engaged as soloist for this occasion, but 
owing to illness was unable to appear, and 
on short notice Mrs. Antoinette Werner- 
West, our gifted Cincinnati soprano, was 
called upon to take her place. Mrs. West 
sang the “Ocean” aria from Weber’s 
“Oberon” as her first number, and this was 
followed by a group of four songs, in- 
cluding as a compliment to Mr. Protheroe 
his well-known songs, “Ah, Love but a Day” 
and “The Year’s at the Spring.” Mrs. West 
was in splendid voice and was warmly ap- 
plauded. Two Popper numbers were given 
by Mr. Argiewitz, of the Cincinnati Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and the solo in the final 
number with the chorus, “Spring Night,” 
by Filke, was taken by a very capable young 


soprano, Mary A. Kauffmann, a pupil of 
Mme. Tecla Vigna. : 
The club, under the direction of Mr. 


Glover, sang with almost perfect ensemble 
and with a degree of finish which made 
the concert on the whole one of the most 
delightful of the entire season. The pro- 
gram included “March of the Men of Har- 
lech,” the Welsh national anthem, har- 
monized by Brewer; C. W. Chadwick’s 
“Tnconstance,” Dvorak’s “Songs My Mother 
Taught Me,” Landsberg’s “Dry Yo’ Eyes,” 
which the club was forced to repeat, Mr. 
Protheroe’s “Castilla,” “The Dawn,” by 
William G. Hammond, which Mr. Ham- 
mond conducted as guest conductor at the 
closing concert of last season, Protheroe’s 
“In the Land of the Sky-Blue Water,” Han- 
com’s “Spanish Serenade” and “The Spring 
Night,” by Filke. 

Leopold Stokovski, conductor of the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, has returned to the city 
after several days in St. Louis, and com- 


menced rehearsals for the engagement of 
the Sheffield Choir, which will appear in 
Music Hall next Tuesday evening, Wednes- 
day afternoon and Thursday evening. 

For some years the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music has practiced the custom of 
holding a Bach celebration annually, as 
also a concert of sacred music during Holy 
Week. This year the two were combined 
and given last Tuesday evening before 
a goodly sized audience, in spite of the in- 
clemency of the weather. The program was 
given by pupils from the artist classes of 
Clara Baur, Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, 
krances Moses, Theodore Bohlmann and 
Bernard Sturm, assisted by the Boys’ Solo 
Class, under the instruction of Harold 
Becket Gibbs. The partic:pants showed 
excellent appreciation and understanding of 
Bach and a spirit of reverence for the 
masterpieces of the great composer per- 
meated the entire program. The wholesome 
tone and the exhilaration of Bach were 
all in evidence, combining to make the 
concert a sincere tribute to the great cantor 
of Leipsic. 

A young vo‘tce of much promise was 
brought into evidence at the Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music on Friday evening 
when Bessie Andrews, soprano pupil of 
Clara Baur, made her first appearance in 
an individual recital. Miss Andrews’s voice 
shows conscientious cultivation resulting in 
admirable ease and technical facility. She 
showed excellent taste in the rendition of 
her songs and considerable dramatic talent 
in her arias. Mabel Dunn, violinist, pupil 
of Signor Pier Adolfo Tirindelli, added 
variety to the program by contributing sev- 
eral violin solos, which she played with 
fine tone and artistic finish. 

Pupils from the classes of Clara Baur, 
John Hoffman, Hugo Sederberg, George 
Leighton and Wilhelm Kraupner gave an 
excellent recital at the Conservatory of 
Music Saturday, the following partic:pat- 
ing: Constance Baur, Bertha Dalton, Clara 
Koehler, Ella Mae Fletcher, Beulah Hud- 


dleston, Alma Buck, Clara Bridge, Helen 
Pierce Sisson and Frida Winter. 
The College of Music presented the 


Springer Opera Club in two performances 
of operatic scenes in costume at the Odeon 
on Thursday and Saturday evenings. The 
second act of “Carmen” and the Garden 
Scene from Boito’s “Mephistopheles” were 
given with a double cast, under the mus‘cal 
direction of Romeo Gorno and the stage 
direction of Joseph O’Meara. Every atten- 
tion was given to the costuming and stage 
appliances and these performances com- 
pared very favorably with the successful 
performances of “Mirella,” “Martha” and 
“Faust,” given earlier in the season. Many 
of these young singers have voices of great 
promise, and upon the completion of the’r 
college work will doubtless have little diffi- 
culty in securing professional engagements. 
F. E. E. 





Gives Up Rights to Bavarian Throne to 
Wed American Singer 


Paris, April 15.—Maude Fay, the opera 
singer of San Francisco, is soon to wed 
His Royal Highness Prince Henri Luit- 
pold, of Bavaria, grandson of the Prince 
Regent and cousin of mad King Ludwig, 
of Bavaria. The king is childless, and the 
right of succession rests in the Regent’s 
line, but Prince Henri has renounced his 
claims upon the succession in order to wed 
Miss Fay, who has refused to consent to 
a morganatic marriage. The Prince Regent, 
who is more than ninety years old, has 
done his utmost to dissuade his grandson 
from making the marriage, but without 
avail. Miss Fay is a member of the com- 
pany at the Munich Opera House, and it 
was while singing there that she met the 
Prince. 


Gustav LL. Becker Plays in Brooklyn 


Compositions of Homer Bartlett and 
Gustav L. Becker figured on the program 
of a musicale given at the Laurier Musical 
Club, Brooklyn, on April 12. Mr. Becker 
played his own Gavotte in G, “Three In- 
spirations from Ibsen,” “Etude Character- 
istique,” Polonaise in E and “Valse Ama- 
bile” in his customary finished style, and 
the compositions were much admired. 





Hans Kronold Booking Concert Tour 


Hans Kronold announces that he is now 
booking engagements for the coming sea- 
son. With over twenty-five concerts still 
ahead of him he has appeared in 186 con- 
certs this season. Mr. Kronold’s studio is 
at No. 1185 Lexington avenue, New York, 
but he will spend his Summer months in 
Belmar, N. J. 
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IN THE REALM OF LIGHT OPERA 








Ivan Caryll Returns with the Original “ Pink Lady ” in His Arms— 
Ralph Herz Appears in “‘ Doctor de Luxe ”’—‘“ Quo Vadis? ” 
to Be Given Realistically in English— Ernest Carter’s New 
Opera Has a Private Hearing 


By WALTER VAUGHAN 








] VAN CARYLL, composer of the big 

musical comedy success, “The Pink 
Lady,” which is crowding the New Am- 
sterdam Theater with delighted audiences 
at every performance, arrived in this coun- 
try last week after a hurried trip to Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Caryll was beaming with joy when 
the big Adriatic docked, and when asked if 
his excess of good humor was caused by 
the big success scored by his new 


Rena Santos, Harry Stone, Ernest Truax 
and Helen Robertson. 


* * * 

HAROLD MacGRATH, the popular nov- 

elist, whose list of “best sellers” is per- 
haps as large as that of any contemporary 
writer, is contemplating an energetic as- 
sault on the theater for next season. If 
present plans carry he will have dramatic 
adaptations of 


four of his novels on the 





musical piece he replied, “Not a 
bit of it. Just wait a minute and 
I'll show you.” 

He was back in a moment bear- 
ing in his arms a wee bundle, 
which turned out to be Georgette 


Caryll, six months old. “This is 
the original ‘Pink Lady,’ Mr. 
Caryll said, and I only had a 


chance to get a peek at her little 
pink face last Fall before I had to 
come to this country for the pro- 
duction ‘Marriage a la Carte.’ 
Now | shall have her where I can 
look at her whenever I want to, 
and that ought to be inspiration 
enough for any composer.” 

Besides miss Georgette there 
was Mrs. Caryll and Primrose 
Caryll, another little “Pink Lady” 
of eleven. Master Felix Caryll, 
fifteen years old, will join his 
parents here in a month or so. 

“I am working now on the 
music for ‘Sweet Pansy,’ a new 
light opera which will be pro- 
duced by Messrs. Klaw & Er- 
langer early in September,” said 
Mr. Caryll, “and while I do not 
care to make any predictions re- 
garding the production, we all 
Lave great hopes for it.” 

Mr. Caryll has also composed 
the music for two new light op- 
eras which will be produced this 
season by F. Ziegfeld, Jr., and 
will conduct the orchestra this 
Summer at the Jardin de Paris, 
as the New York Theater roof is 
called. ~ 

Mr. Carvll’s work is well known 
in this country as well as abroad, 
he having furnished the music of 
many of the best known light op- 
eras produced in this country. A few of his 
best known works are “The Runaway Girl,” 
“The Earl and the Girl,” “The  whop Girl,” 
“The Girl from Kay’s,” “The Little Cherub” 
and “The Dutchess of Danzig.” 





* * * 


ALPH HERZ, whose clever work in the 
principal comedy rdle of “Madame 
Sherry” contributed no small part to the 
big success scored by that piece, is now a 
full-fledged star and was introduced to 
New York theater-goers on Monday night 
at the Knickerbocker Theater, where he 
was presented in “Doctor De Luxe,” a new 
musical comedy bv Otto Hauerbach and 
Karl L. Hoschna, the authors of “Madame 
Sherry.” 

A large audience witnessed the opening 
performance and was enthusiastic in its 
praise of the work ot Mr. Herz and his 
supporting cast, which included such well- 
known names as William Pruette, Ethel 
Green, Jeanette Childs, Edwin Nicander, 


, of the audience, 








Ivan Caryll, Composer of Many Successful Light 


Operas 


stage, in addition to two comic operas for 
which he has written the librettos. 

Mr. MacGrath lives in Syracuse, where, 
in moments of relaxation, he writes comic 
opera librettos. He has finished fourteen 
works of this character, but up to now has 
refrained from producing any of them. 
After all the experience gained in writing 
this long list he douptless feels that the 
time is ripe to let the public judge as to 
his talent in this direction and has selected 
two of the best for production. ‘lhe music 
will be supplied by a well-known composer. 


om * * 
HE many friends of J. Cheever Good- 
win, the veteran librettist, will re- 
gret to learn that he has been committed 
to Bloomingdale for treatment of a severe 
nervous disorder from which he has been 
suffering for some time past. 

Goodwin is probablv the most prolific 
of American light opera and musical com- 
edy librettists. More than forty plays have 
been adapted or written by him. The best 
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known are “Wang” and “Dr. Syntax,” for 
De Wolf Hopper, and “The Merry Mon- 
arch,” “The Lion Tamer” and “The Monks 
of Malabar” for Francis Wilson. 

He first came into notice as the joint 
worker on “Evangeline” with E. E. Rice 
and was associated with that impresario 
for more than twenty years. 

* * * 

WERBA & LUESCHER, the light opera 

managers who have met with such a 
pronounced success this season, are rapidly 
‘formulating their plans to produce grand 
operas in English on a large scale next 
season. Their first production will be that 
of “Quo Vadis?” which they announce 
will be presented in a most realistic man- 
ner. Sienkiewicz’s original story will be 
followed with more fidelity than was done 
when the opera was sung in French re- 
cently. For instance, in the famous Co- 
liseum scene, where the Christians are 
slain for the amusement of the Romans, a 
live bull will be introduced with the girl 
Lygia, bound to its horns as in the novel, 
and there will be a real battle between the 
giant Ursus and the animal, in plain sight 
exactly as performed 
when the opera was presented in Vienna. 
Following this thrilling episode, and when 
Nero orders the Christians thrown to the 
wild beasts, the management will have real 
lions loose in the arena, providing a spec- 
tacle never before attempted in the oper- 


atic or dramatic production of “Quo 
Vadis?” 
Chis indeed is stage realism. 
* * * 
NOTHER new prima donna, Louise 


Braun, will be introduced in opera in 
English for the first time in this country 
under the direction of Milton and Sargent 
Aborn. She will make her début at the 
Boston Opera House on May 1 and will 
afterwards sing with the Aborn Company 
in orooklyn, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. Miss Braun has appeared in grand 
opera in Europe, but has only been heard 
in concert in this country. Since coming 
to America she has been the pupil of Vic- 
tor Maurel. 

e 2 


CHARLES BRADLEY has announced 
the complete cast for the new light 
opera, “Will o’ th’ Wisp,” which is in 
preparation as the Summer offering at the 
Studebaker Theater, Chicago, and _ will 
later be seen in New York. The book of 
the opera is by Walter Percival, while 
the music is by Alfred G. Robyn. 
The cast includes Olive Ulrich, recently 
of “Hans, the Flute Player”; Josie Sadler, 
Cecil Cunningham, Ethel Gilmore, William 


Hatch, Richie Ling, Hans Schumann- 
Heink, Ignatio Martinetti and Frank 
Rainger. 


The piece will be first presented in St. 
Louis, opening at the Olympic Theater on 
May I. 

a = 

ON’ Tuesday evening, April 15, Mr. and 

Mrs. Ernest Carter entertained a few 
friends at their residence, No. 150 West 
Fifty-eighth street, with a musical pro- 
gram made up of selections from Mr. 
Carter’s new romantic comic opera, “The 
Blond Donna” or the “Fiesta of Santa 
Barbara.” 

The assisting artists were Betty Ohls, 
soprano; Rose Bryant, contralto; Craig 
Campbell, tenor; rerry Averill, baritone; 


Donald Chalmers, basso, and a male 
quartet composed of Messrs. Harvey 
Hintermeyer, Horatio Rench, William 


Weild and Donald Chalmers. Mr. Carter 
supplied the piano accompaniment and be- 
tween numbers explained sufficient of the 









plot, characters and situations to render 
the vocal selections intelligible. 

Miss Ohls has recently returned from a 
successful tour of Australia, where, at the 
head of an excellent company, she sang 
the title rdle in “The Merry Widow” some 
two hundred times. 

Mr. Campbell will be remembered as the 
leading tenor in “The Love Cure,” in 
which he scored a big success. Mr. Aver- 
ill’s earlier work in both light and grand 
opera was evidenced by his sympathetic in- 
terpretation of the baritone roles. 

To Miss Bryant and Mr. Chalmers, both 
of whom are well and favorably known to 
local concert-goers, fell the task of inter- 
preting what may be considered as some- 
thing of a novelty in this class of work, 
namely, rhythmical recitation to music, 
replacing the conventional recitative be- 
fore arias. The speaking voice and mu- 
sicianship of both Miss Bryant and Mr. 
Chalmers met this test with the same suc- 
cess that attended them in the more usual 
form of vocalization. 


VON WARLICH IN ’FRISCO 








Basso, with Uda Waldrop, Gives Note- 
worthy Recital 


San Francisco, April 11.—Interest has 
centered this week in the concerts of Rein- 
hold Von Warlich, Russian basso cantante, 
The first of the series was given in the 
Berkeley High School Auditorium, under 
the auspices of the Berkeley Musical Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Von warlich was assisted 
by Sigmund Beel, violinist, and both artists 
were called upon repeatedly for encores. 
The accompanists were Gyula Ormay and 
Uda Waldrop. 

The second concert took place Thursday 
evening and the final Sunday afternoon, 
Both concerts took place in Scottish Rite 
Hall, San Francisco. 

Von Warlich succeeded in making a 
profound impression on his audiences by 
his masterly interpretation of song and 
should he return, he will be warmly wel- 
comed., 

Uda Waldrop, the young California 
pianist, who is touring with Von Warlich, 
is a clever accompanist, playing all of the 
scores from memory. R. 3. 





Perley Dunn Aldrich to Conduct Sum- 
mer Classes at Lake Champlain 


Perley Dunn Aldrich, who is so well 
known as a pupil and representative of 
Sbriglia, of Paris, has taken a cottage on 
Lake Champlain, near Plattsburg, N. Y., 
for the Summer. For six weeks during 
the Summer he will give lessons to a lim- 
ited number of pupils who wish to carry 
on their work during the vacation under 
the most ideal conditions. His house is 
situated on the shore of the lake, and the 
pupils are taken into his own family, Mrs. 
Aldrich taking special care of the young 
ladies, so that daily lessons and discussions 
of musical subjects form the morning’s 
work. Boating, bathing, tennis, fishing and 
tramping occupy the afternoons. Mr. Ald- 
rich recently sang a program of American 
songs for the biennial meeting of the Fed- 
erated Clubs, in Philadelphia, with great 
success. 
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CLARENCE EDDY GIVES A DENVER RECITAL 





Ambitious Amateur Orchestra and 
Choral Concert Another Feature 
of Week There 


Denver, April 8—Since my last record 
of Denver musical activities we have heard 
the world-famous organist, Clarence Eddy, 
in recital; Mrs. Edward MacDowell in a 
lecture-recital; an ambitious amateur or- 
chestral and choral concert, under direc- 
tion of Charles T. West and the final mati- 
née of the season in the Tuesday Musical 
Club’s course. Looking ahead we are to 
hear a local production of “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” next Monday evening. Pepito 
Arriola returns for three Denver appear- 
ances the following week and on the 27th, 
28th and 209th we are to have the big 
festival, bringing the Thomas Orchestra, 
Gadski, Fremstad and Pasquali. 

Mr. Eddy played a program that intro- 
duced practically every style of organ mu- 
sic, beginning with Bach’s G Minor Fan- 
tasie and Fugue and ending with a brilliant 
festival march by tne English organist, 
William Faulkes. Guilmant’s “Funeral 
March and Song of Seraphs,” played by 
Mr. Eddy with reverential spirit, held spe- 
cial significance, owing to the composer's 
recent death. A sonata by James H. Rog- 
ers, of Cleveland, proved highly interest- 
ing and a very attractive number was Al- 
fred Hollins’s “In Springtime,” “Benedic- 
tion Nuptiale,” by .reysinger, a resident 
American organist, was charming. Mr. 
Eddy’s recital was greatly enjoyed by all 
present. 

Mrs. MacDowell’s appearance here was 
in line with her effort to interest the mu- 
sical world at large in the project of en- 
dowing the work of the MacDowell Me- 
morial Association at Peterborough, N. H. 
Illustrating the Peterborough pageant of 
last Summer,‘ Mrs. MacDowell played the 
music by MacDowell that was utilized in 
this performance, arranged for orchestra 
and chorus. Zelina Bartholomew, soprano, 
sang the lyrics. On the evening following 
Mrs. MacDowell was tendered a reception 
at the home of Judge and Mrs. LeFevre, 
to which was bidden the entire member- 
ship of the Denver Center, American Mu- 
sic Society. There a brief program was 
given by Margaret Day, pianist; Miss Le- 
Fevre and Mrs. Griffey, sopranos, and 
Mr. Troostwyk, cellist, a feature of which 
was Mrs. Griffey’s singing of some charm- 
ing new songs by Lola Carrier Worrell, 
the Denver composer. 

Charles T. West, one of Denver’s most 
enthusiastic amateur musicians, himself an 
excellent ’cellist, amuses himself by giving, 
each year, an orchestral and choral con- 
cert. The evening of April 5 was chosen 
for this season’s concert, and a_ heavy 
downpour of rain did not prevent the as- 
sembling of a large audience at the First 
United Presbyterian Church. Mr. West 
had trained an orchestra of forty pieces 
and his intelligent enthusiasm produced 
from this: big band of amateur players a 
result that, however lacking at times in 
delicacy of finesse, gave much pleasure be- 
cause of the evident spirit of buoyancy and 
the love of doing. An interesting feature 
was a performance, with the composer at 
the piano, of Dr. John Gower’s “Elegy” 
for piano and orchestra. This manuscript 
work is not simple, and some of the episod- 
ical orchestral phrases were not uttered with 
absolute clarity, but its broad melodic theme 
was most grateful at each recurrence and 
Dr. Gower played the piano part with much 
brilliancy and a good humor that was proof 
against such accidentals as the players in- 
advertently contributed to his score. The 
choral forces were overpowered by the or- 
chestra in Handel’s “Zodok the Priest. 
Schubert’s Entr’act from “Rosamunde,” 
the “Meistersinger” Prize song and finale 
and Brahms’s Hungarian Dances, Nos. 1 
and 2, were other orchestral offerings. 
Walter G. Foreman’s brilliant tenor was 
heard to advantage in Handel’s “Sound an 
Alarm” and the incidental solo in Sulli- 
van’s “Sing, O Heavens,” and Maude Nor- 
man, a beautiful young contralto, gave evi- 
dent pleasure to the audience. A flute and 
French horn duet by Messrs. Mignolet and 
Skinner was also popular. 


The sixth and final matinée recital in 


this season’s Tuesday Musical Club series, 
given the afternoon of April 4, proved 
particularly attractive. Notable features 
were the “Hansel and Gretel” dream pan- 
tomime, done by four violins, viola, two 
‘cellos and piano, and the song cycle, 
“Captive Memories,” by .ivevin, in which 
Norman Dick, baritone, sustained the solo 
part. Mrs. Robert Bruce Mudge, soprano; 
Mrs. George L. Monson, contralto; Walter 
S. Klein, tenor; Emilie Compton, reader, 
and Flora G. Taub, pianist, were the other 
performers enlisted in the Nevin work. 


Janet Goetzen Ione Phelps and Dolce 
Grossmayer, pianists; Blanche Westfall, 
Mrs. Frear Aydlett, Myrtle Fallis and 


Janet McDonald, violinists; Fritz Theis, 
viola, and Grace Smith and Charles West, 
‘cellists, were the other performers of this 
interesting program. A oe 





ISABEL HAUSER WITH 
SASLAVSKY QUARTET 


Some Fine Ensemble Work in Composi- 
tions of Saint-Saéns and Dvérak— 
Concert at the Plaza 

The Saslavsky String Quartet and Isa- 
bel Hauser, pianist, gave a concert on 
Tuesday evening of last week in the ball- 
room of the Plaza, New York, presenting 
Saint-Saéns’s Piano Quartet, Dvorak’s So- 
nata for Violin and Piano, op. 100, and 
Piano Quintet, op. 81. 

The Piano Quartet of Saint-Saéns, which 





was played by Miss Hauser, Alexander 
Saslavsky, Henry Weismann and Paul 
Kefer, brought out some very fine en- 


semble work, especially in the first and 
last part. Miss Hauser displayed a won- 
derful mastery of her instrument and her 
excellent touch and dazzling technic were 
justly admired. 

The finest intricacies of technic and po- 
etic playing were still more in evidence in 
the second part of the program, the sonata 
by Dvorak, in which Mr. Saslavsky and 
Miss Hauser gave a brilliant interpreta- 
tion of this very melodious work. The 
Allegretto was charmingly played and in 
the Larghetto—without any doubt the 
most notable and attractive feature of the 
evening—the fine structure as revealed in 
the very delicate and subtle rendering re- 
minded one of the old Italian masterpieces 
in filagree. Throughout this sonata Mr. 
Saslavsky proved himself a master of 
lovely tone and there was no technical dif- 


ficulty which he did not surmount with 
ease. ee 
In the Piano Quintet by Dvorak the 


Dumka made an especially favorable im- 
pression on the audience, and in_ this 
movement Mr. Kefer, the ‘cellist, did won- 
ders with his instrument, drawing from it 
a large and rich tone which,.coupled with 
his excellent technic, formed a splendid 
background for the graceful tone picture 
produced by the ensemble playing of Mr. 
Saslavsky and Miss Hauser. 

All the artists were heartily and enthu- 
siastically received by the large audience. 
Miss Hauser was singled out for applause 
and received many flowers. The affair was 
under the direction of Mrs. Paul Sutorius. 


L. W. 





Caperton’s Pupils in 


Recital 


Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton, 
vorite pupils of Lamperti, 
recital on Monday afternoon, April 12, at 
Studio Hall, No. 50 East Thirty-fourth 
street, New York. The program consisted 
of.an excellent selection of music and was 
sung by the Misses Ethel Bruch, Jeannette 
Sibley, Lovina Smythe, Eleanor Foreman 
and Paul Volkmann. Every one of these 
pupils displayed well placed voices of ex- 
cellent quality and fine enunciation in all 
of the four languages in which the selec- 
tions were sung. Mrs. Caperton is, to 
judge from the results she has obtained in 
the past, and more especially with the pu- 
pils who sang last Monday, eminently 
qualified to teach the art of singing, and 
there is no doubt as to her being a true 
and competent exponent of the old Lam- 
perti method. Mrs. Caperton has a studio 
in Philadelphia, but teaches on two days 
of the week in New York, at Studio Hall. 


Mrs. Ratcliffe 


one of the fa- 
gave a pupils’ 





SONCS BY 


CELESTE D. HECKSCHER 


The buoyant and beautiful melodic i yy ani- 
mating all of CELESTE D. Fg ny R'S ape 
clatons, a0 well a0 the ust aiies posse g uality of 
musicianship, have won the many prom- 
inent musicians. The three following songs combine 
— and simplicity of feeling, with much charm 

sty 

RSE MAIDEN’S LAMENT - - + + + $0.60 
= almost the simplicity of a folksong. For mezzo. 

, RET eo a” Somewhat 1 .60 
- an and English words. Somewhat after the 

French school. “Ticeso or baritone, 


U pet Bee “eee eee .40 
“Tal English wate. A very melodious song 
ty Published by 


THEODORE PRESSER, 1708 Chestnut St , Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MAY MAKE A GRAND 
OPERA OF “ARIZONA” 


Alfred Robyn Is Considering the 
Musical Possibilities of Augustus 
Thomas’s Famous Play 


There is a possibility that Alfred G. 
Robyn may follow in the footsteps of Vic- 
tor Herbert, Frederick S. Converse and 
Arthur Nevin in the writing of an Amer- 
ican grand opera, and rumor has it that the 
text of his contemplated work will be 
adapted from Augustus Thomas’s old 
drama, “Arizona.” As far as one remem- 
bers this work, which was so deservedly 
popular for so many years, it contains the 


possibilities of a very worthy libretto, and 
worthy librettos, as everybody interested in 
grand opera knows, are not easy to find. 

Mr. Robyn and Mr. Thomas have dis- 
cussed the possibilities of making an opera 
of the play. Mr. Thomas leaves for Eu- 
rope this week and Mr. Robyn will study 
the plav during his absence. ; 

Mr. Thomas, who is generally regarded 
as the premier American dramatist, would 
probably write the .vretto himself. “Ari- 
zona” contains a love theme and plenty of 
incident which could probably be recast po- 
etically and picturesquely in the form of a 
libretto. 

Mr. Robyn, who was an organist in St. 
Louis at one time, is the composer of two 
oratorios, “The Ascension” and “Love's 
Unending.” . Hehas written aserious one- 
act opera and half a dozen operettas which 
have had a long country-wide vogue. 
Among them are “The Yankee Consul,” 
“Jacinta,” “The Gypsy Girl,” “The Buc- 
caneer’s Bride” and “The Yankee Tour- 
ist.” His latest work, soon forthcoming, 
is “The Will o’ the Wisp.” 
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GIVES “TWILIGHT CONCERT” 





Mrs. Mihr-Hardy Wins Laurels at Ohio 
State University 


Cotumsus, O., April 15.—Mrs. Caroline 
Mihr-Hardy gave the April Twilight Con- 
cert at the Ohio University last Friday 
afternoon. Mrs. Hardy had not been heard 
in Columbus before 
and her superb sing- 
ing aroused much 
enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Hardy gave 
a program of un- 
usual excellence on 
this occasion. It in- 
cluded compositions 
by Lotti, Widor, 
Strauss, Bungert, 
Gounod, Rachman- 
inoff, etc. The sing- 
er was in splendid 
vocal form. Her 
voice shone with 
great brilliancy and 
her fine art made a 
deep impression on 


Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


the audience. Mrs. Hardy was obliged 
to repeat several of the songs on 
her program. Mrs. Mary Eckhard-Born 


played the accompaniments, and they were 
excellently given. O. S. 





Houston Preparing Big Festival 


Houston, Tex., April 7.—The musical 
clubs of Houston are busy rehearsing the 
chorus music for the festival to be held 
in the New Auditorium on May 15 and 16. 
The Woman’s Choral Club, the Houston 
Muartet Society, the Treble Clef Club and 
the Houston Sangerbund have all voted to 
participate and are practising the festival 
music. H. T. Huftmaster is conducting 
the choruses and the enthusiasm displayed 
on the part of Hotston singers even so 
early is a splendid augury of a big suc- 
cess. The New York Symphony Orchestra, 
with Walter Damrosch as conductor, will 
furnish the instrumental music. There 
will be four concerts, two special matinees, 
arranged particularly for Houston school 
children. 





Lillia Snelling on Herbert Tour 


Lillia Snelling, contralto, of the Metro- 
politan Opera House, has been engaged as 
soloist with the Victor Herbert Orchestra 
on its Southern Spring tour. Miss Snell- 
ing left town on Sunday evening. 


ELMAN TWICE AND 
A WAGNER CONCERT 


Week’s Program in Los Angeles 
—Notable Dinner of Gamut 
Club 


Los Ancetes, April 10—Mischa Elman’s 
first of two programs here was given Tues- 
day night at Simpson Auditorium. The 
violinist discarded the old idea of begin- 
ning a program with the classics and pro- 
gressing down the list through the ro- 
mantics to the modern and opened with 
Lalo’s “Symphony Espagnole” concerto, 
following with Handel’s D Major sonata. 
While not a stickler for precedent it must 


be that this arrangement gave Handel the 
worst of it. To the classicists the Handel 
was a joy; to the many colorists the Lalo 
was a feast of Lucullus. 

Elman’s luscious tone was a continued 
delight and his absolute command of tech- 
nical difficulties places him high in the af- 
fection of the public. Saturday afternoon 
he was billed for another and rather more 
interesting program, in spite of—well, if 
we must whisper it the young Mr. Elman 
was said to be paying the tribute of youth 
in an attack of that commonplace thing, 
the mumps! 

Director Harley Hamilton closed the se- 
ries of local symphony concerts with a 
Wagner program. we had Wagnerian op- 
era for more than two hours—with no 
singers, no scenery and no action. The 
program was, of course heavy, but was 
played with confidence and marked success. 
There was an immense audience in spite of 
the fact that no soloist was billed—showing 
that Wagner is a drawing card. The pres- 
ent season of symphony has been the most 
successful in every respect and the matter 
of a larger number of concerts for next 
year is being agitated. 

The Schuberts give up their lease on the 
Auditorium for next year. It is hoped that 
L. E. Behymer may be retained as man- 
ager of the house, as this will mean that 
the large musical affairs that he brings to 
Los Angeles will have adequate housing. 
Los Angeles sadly needs a municipal music 
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hall of elastic capacity in which the large 
“ffairs can be placed. 

The Gamut Club had another “ladies’ 
night” last week. After the dinner there 
followed a concert at the Gamut Theater 
by Katherine Fisk, contralto; Miss Dorn, 
soprano, and the Brahms quintet. Mrs. 
Fisk’s rich tones and clear English enun- 
ciation, Miss Dorn’s beauty and the ac- 
curate Brahms Club ensemble formed an 
irresistible combination. 

Prominent guests at the club dinner were 
Flora, Wilson, the soprano, daughter of 
Secretary of Agriculture Wilson, and Dr. 
Hermann von Hase, of Leipsic, proprietor 
and manager of the Breitkopf and Haertel 
firm of music publishers. Baron Von Hase 
is in this country collecting materials for a 
work on American music, declaring he 
wants to hear the American music at first 
hand without becoming prejudiced by other 
books on the subject. W. F. G. 





Mary Cracroft, the pianist, appeared with 
much success recently at the New York 
residence of Dr. Felix Adler in a reception 
given to Mr. and Mrs. Frank Damrosch, 
David Mannes, Arthur Whiting, Franz 
Kneisel and other musicians. Miss Cra- 
croft played numbers by Bach, Beethoven, 
Scarlatti, Debussy, Rachmaninoff and Liszt 
in a manner that aroused much admira- 
tion. 
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ONCE MORE—“LEST WE FORGET” 


In these days of the establishment and growth of 
symphony orchestras, America should be thoroughly 
awakened to the fact that money alone does not make 
a symphony orchestra. Neither can such an orchestra 
be established on a money basis alone, however well 
backed by business ability of the first order. 

\fter a year of which the Philhar- 
monic Society of New York should have learned this 
lesson, even if it has not, a year threateningly disinte- 


experience in 


grating in its results, the society is ransacking Europe 
to find a conductor to succeed Mr. Mahler. The Phil- 
harmonic Society can pay the price asked by any con- 
ductor whom it solicits. This, however, is not saying 
that it can get any conductor that it wants. Most of 
the desirables are tied up by contracts of longer or 
shorter duration. It is possible that others, casting an 
inquiring and retrospective glance over the affairs of 
the past year, might be apt to decline the proffered 
honor. 
cities of Europe is more desirable than a position of 
doubtful security and artistic discouragement in New 
York. It may be that the orchestra will fall back upon 
its earlier plan of inviting different guest conductors 


A firm position at less money in one of the 


to fill out its season. 

What any symphony orchestra in New York or any- 
where else needs first is not a conductor, but an ideal. 
It needs a clear, definite, practical artistic ideal, to 
which every person connected with the organization 
shall subscribe, and for which everyone shall work. A 
symphony orchestra above all other enterprises stands 
for the advancement of musical art. That idea is the 
soul of such an orchestra. No working plan which does 
not recognize this fact, and which is not founded first 
of all upon a definite program or artistic progress, can 
carry a symphony orchestra to success and supremacy. 
This fact is neither a dream nor a notion, but merely 
a plain statement of the truth. It presents the one con- 
dition, and the only one, upon which a symphony or- 
chestra can rise to greatness. 

Before such an ideal, once determined, all disturbing 
individual elements should be compelled to recede. 
Before true progress is possible the artistic purpose 
for which the symphony orchestra stands should be 
plain to the management of the orchestra, the conductor 
and the public. Everyone should know whether the or- 
chestra exists for the performance of the classics, to 
represent modern progress in composition, to present 
works which are already known to appeal to concert 
goers, or for whatever blending of these or other pur 
poses. 

With these matters understood by everybody at the 
outset, no one should be allowed at the helm who will 
not use his efforts single-mindedly for the carrying out 
of the avowed artistic purpose of the organization. li 
that purpose involves a conservative artistic policy, a 
cautious box office policy, or any other special feature, 
there is no harm so long as everyone understands it 


and contributes to the fulfillment of the purpose de- 
termined upon. The expression of the determined pur- 
pose is somewhat in the nature of the constitution of 
a nation, which should be held to with absolute integ- 
rity until there is some deep need of a change, and such 
a change, even slight, should be a matter for weighty 
consideration. 

These remarks are of a general nature, and applicable 
to every symphony orchestra in America. They may 
indicate, in a manner, why the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra has arisen to its position of supremacy. If the 
Philharmonic Society of New York wishes to find its 
way out of Egypt into the Promised Land it could do 
nothing better than to postpone the engagement of any 
conductor until it had promulgated a well-conceived 
artistic ideal, and a promise of adherence to it. 





OPERA PRICES RAISED 


It has been announced by the directors of the Metro- 
politan Opera House that the price of seats in the or- 
chestra and orchestra circle will hereafter be six dollars 
Thus the cost of living goes up. Time 
was when good opera satisfied New Yorkers. Now they 
require opera that is supreme in the world. If they 
must have it they must pay for it, and they are pre- 
sumably willing. 

Those who must have it are the wealthy who require 
a great centralizing social-artistic function, such as the 
institution of opera provides. The stage, the floor and 
the boxes constitute the institution. The upper parts 
of the house are added that the populace may participate 
in the enjoyment and support of this expensive pastime. 

The directors do well to confine the increase in rates 
to the lower part of the house. No hardship will be 
worked upon those who must provide the increase re- 
quired by the management. The opera is their play- 
thing, and must be had at any price which, however 
great, is still within reason. The people upstairs do not 
create the possibility of opera, they are merely privi- 
leged to share in something conducted and supported 
by others. If the burden of increase fell upon them 
they would revolt. 

While those affected by the increased price of seats 
will probably concur willingly in the arrangement, they 
will, at the same time, be justified in expecting the im- 
provements which it was always possible to make in 
For its own good the opera 


instead of five. 


the presentation of opera. 
company cannot afford to make this demand without 
justifying it by making every possible improvement 
within its power. 

There is no cause for alarm in the present rates. New 
York will not forego its épera and no one will come 
in with opera at cheaper rates and undermine the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, even though Oscar Hammer- 
stein not long since showed that it was possible to give 
that venerable institution a fillip. 

An increase in the price of eggs might be alarming, 
as it would probably involve no wise adjudication in 
the distributing of the burden, but the increased cost 
of stars has been made in the right manner and will 
not cause a panic. 





AMERICAN MUSIC CROP 


A number of weeks ago MusicaL AMERICA suggested 
that live conductors of symphony orchestras would do 
well to take advantage of the early date at which the 
biennial of the National Federation of Musical Clubs 
occurred this year, and to follow the event with a per- 
formance of the winning orchestral works. This ac- 
tion, however prompted, has been taken by no less a 
person than Conductor Fiedler of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who last week produced Chadwick’s 
“Suite Symphonique,” handing the baton to the com- 
poser. At the same concert he took occasion to pre- 
sent, also for the first time in the city of culture, Henry 
Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture on Negro Themes,” which 
had its first performance in Central Park, New York, 
last Summer. 

This simultaneous presentation of a work by an 
American composer of great and established reputa- 
tion, and one by one of the younger men who through 
occasional performance of smaller works has been 
recognized as a musical figure of great originality, is 
symbolic of the best attitude which can be held towara 
the advance of musical composition in America. Op- 
portunity for the prominent and successful composers 
of America to hold before Americans their musical 
thoughts and ideals, and opportunity for the younger 
a just at- 





men to have the practical test of a hearing 
tention to these two matters will do more than any- 
thing else for the advancement of the music which 
\merican composers are producing 

\ year should not be allowed to pass without a 
momentary review, at least, of the gains in American 
music. The past year has been significant in this re 
spect, and in the field of opera could almost be re 


garded as sensational. 





The season just completed has seen the opening of 
the opera house doors to American composers in a 
progressive sense scarcely anticipated in the lesser 
achievement of last year in this respect. With the per- 
formance of Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” and Frederick 
Converse’s “The Sacrifice,” a forward step has been 
taken which American composers will be certain to 
follow up. 

In the orchestral world some of the most notable re- 
sults have been obtained in the National Federation 
competition. After Chadwick’s suite, Arne Oldberg’s 
symphony has come to light, even if not to performance, 
this season. The Parker and Cadman vocal works with 
orchestra have been added to the American repertory, 
and two new trios have come to light, one of which re- 
ceived performance. The municipal music season at 
Central Park last Summer witnessed the production of 
a number of new orchestral scores, and of those there 
performed Mr. Volpe, in his plan of bringing out new 
American works, included two new works, by Stillman- 
Kelley and Farwell, in the concerts of his society. 

One might extend the list, and could do so indefinitely 
with smaller works and songs innumerable. Of works 
of larger dimensions the list is not great for a country 
of America’s size. It is to be remembered, however, 
that these are not the works composed in the last year, 
but only those performed. Anything approaching the 
complete orchestral representation of all the works 
composed within the current year, or within the las! 
couple of years and still unheard, would come near 
requiring a cessation of all other activities on the part 
of the symphony orchestras. The country may well 
be said to be thriving in musical composition, and to 
have the most encouraging outlook for its composition 
crops in the future. ' 








PERSONALITIES 











Emil Sauer and His Family 


Although he remains a conspicuous figure in the con- 
cert world abroad Emil Sauer, the pianist, has not yet 
changed his opinion regarding another American tour. 
Some time ago he told Mustcat America’s London cor- 
respondent that he would never again play publicly in 
the United States. One can easily imagine that sur- 
rounded by the happy family shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration Mr. Sauer has ties at home sufficiently 
strong to hold him where he is. 


Cunningham.—Claude Cunningham, the American 
baritone, is an authority on oratorios and is at present 
engaged in editing a new volume of oratorio songs with 
interpretative markings which is to be published soon. 


Hoschna—Karl Hoschna, who is well known to 
American audiences as the composer of “The Three 
Twins,” “Madame Sherry” and now “Doctor de Luxe,” 
is a gold medallist in composition from the Conserva- 
tory of Vienna. 


Farrar—Geraldine Farrar was recently told by a 
friend that now, with Caruso out of running gear, she 
was certainly the undisputed sovereign of the opera. 
“Considering the amount of work I have had to do 
lately,” replied the American prima donna, “I think | 
should rather be called the slave.” 


Powell—Maud Powell, on her recent travels through 
Texas, amused herself by purchasing Mexican orna- 
mental odds and ends without number. They are now 
safely housed in her New York apartment and the 
violinist exhibits them with much pride. 


Baldwin—Samuel A. Baldwin, head of the music de 
partment of the College of the City of New York, and 
an Organist of note, possesses a pedal technic of re- 
markable character. While playing an exacting fugue 
of Frescobaldi before one of his senior music classes 
the difficult pedal passages caused one of the students 
to make the query “Professor, how do you make your 
feet go like that?” 
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How Schmedes Was Deceived by a Cruel Ruse Instigated by 
His Brother Tenor Slezak—Schmedes’ Partiality to Royalty 
and Its Consequences—The Funeral March Makes a Hit at 
the Longevity and Health Club 








a EO SLEZAK is a capital story teller 

and here are a few of his best which 

I happened to hear through the indiscre- 

tion of some of his fellow artists at the 
Metropolitan. 

His friendly rivalry with the other Vien- 

nese tenor, Schmedes, who made a fiasco 























Marc Lagen, the Young Musical Man- 
ager, in Front of New York’s 
New Public Library 


in New York last year, forms the leit mo- 
tif of most of these tales. 

Schmedes is said to be very self-cen- 
tered, a trait which manifests itself in his 
eager desire to hunt up the papers to see 
how much has been written about him. 
One day Slezak, who had found an Arab 
newspaper in one ot the cafés, marked one 
of the passages with a blue pencil, of 
course without knowing what that passage 
was about, and placed it where Scamedes 
was bound to see it. 

At the next rehearsal Schmedes, with a 
triumphant smile, unfolded this paper and 
said: “You see, even the Arab papers are 
beginning to talk about me. Isn't this 
great? If I only knew what it meant! 
Do any of you know Arab?” 

Of course, no one did. But finally one 
of the members of the orchestra, who was 
known to be a wag, and who knew some 
Arab, chanced to pass by and Schmedes 
hailed him. The Hungarian, in his broken 
German, explained that he did not know 
quite enough Arab to transtate, but he was 
finally prevailed upon to give Schmedes at 
least the gist of the paragraph in question. 

The article was about the sale of some 
horses, and the Hungarian, understanding 
immediately the situation, and with a sly 
wink at Slezak, began to translate: “After 
all the terrible trash which Schmedes has 
been delivering of late it has been a real 
and ~enuine pleasure for us to hear of the 
enormous success of the tenor, Slezak, who 
has made a big name for himself in Vien- 
na.” Schmedes had enough, and fled! 


* * * 


Schmedes has a weakness for titles and 
decorations. One night, after a very stren- 
uous rehearsal, the two tenors met in front 
of the Opera House, and Schmedes said: 
“[T am very tired and I am going to get a 
good night’s rest. Good night!” 

At about two o’clock in the morning the 
telephone rang in Schmedes’s apartment. 
The latter rusned to the ’phone in his night 
attire and asked: “Who is there?” 

Back came the answer in very broken 
German: “This is Lord Nixpickle. Is this 
Mr. Schmedes ?” 

“Yes, m’Lord, yes, m’Lord,” Schmedes 
bowed back into the ’phone. “I am at 
your service. What can I do for you?” 

“T mean Mr. Schmedes, the Kammer 
sanger.” 


“Yes, yes, m’Lord, I am the Kammer- 
sanger.” 

“I wanted to know 
will be given next.” 

“Next Monday, your highness, 
des answered. 

“Are you going to sing in the ‘Lohen- 
grin?’” 

“Yes, of course, your highness, I am. 
It will be a real pleasure for me to know 
that you will be at the performance.” 

“Well,” drawled the answer back, “! only 
wanted to know if you were going to sing, 
because, in that case, | do not care to go, 
as the only man who can sing Lohengrin, 
and whom I want to hear, is Slezak.” 

With the last words Slezak, who, of 
course, was impersonating Lord Nixpickle, 
laughed so heartily that Schmedes recog- 
nized his voice and began a volley of—let 
us say, most endearing terms! 


when ‘Lohengrin’ 


Schme- 


es «2 


Ellison Van Hoose, the tenor, who re- 
turns to America next season, was once 
traveling from New York to Washington. 
Shortly after leaving New York the car 
became very warm. Mr. Van Hoose called 
the Pullman porter, an old negro who had 
been in the service of the railroad company 
for twenty-five years, and asked him if he 
could not turn the steam off, as the car 
was too warm. 

The porter responded: “Yas, sah, I’s 
done turned it off, boss, but it takes some 
time fer ter vaperate out, sah!” 

* * 4 

The costumes ot Ellison Van MHoose, 
the tenor, are said to be very beautiful. 
Recently one of his admirers asked Mr. 
Van Hoose who designed his costumes. 

Replied the tenor: “My costumer de- 
signs for me only.” After further ques- 
tioning Mr. Van Hoose told his friend that 
Mrs. Van Hoose, who has great talent for 
the stage and who thoroughly studies the 
traditions of the operas in which her hus- 
band appears, designs all of his costumes. 

“In fact,” said Mr. Van Hoose, “without 
the excellent taste of my wife concerning 
all matters artistic I do not know what | 
should do.” 

* * * 

When Marc Lagen, the musical manager, 
was a student of voice culture he was also 
a tiller of the soil. During the Spring and 
Summer, after he had struggled for six 
months with the tenor aria “Salve Di- 
mora,” from “Faust,” he was informed by 
his teacher that he must hum it over and 
keep it in mind all Summer, lest he forget. 
In the early Spring he went to the farm 
of his uncle at Grafto, lowa, and was as- 
signed a seat on the corn planter. It was 
before the days of the checkrow planters, 
when the entire field had to be marked 
first and the corn dropped exactly on the 
lines. The present manager of musical 
artists followed the lines faithfully, till the 
“Salve Dimora started to ring in his 
ears. Then he hummed softly and planted 
the corn in perfect time to the music. After 
a few weeks up rose the “Salve Dimora” 
on the largest sheet of music ever printed. 
Mr. Lagen says were the field large enough 
he would have planted all of “Faust.” 

Ss a 


Dr. Marafioti tells me that there exists 
in New York an association which is 
called the “Longevity and Health Club.” 
The object of the society is to promote 
good health and long life. However, the 
receptions which they give seem to be any- 
thing but cheerful and the monotony seems 
to have affected the nerves of some of 
the patients in such a way that they would 
rather stay away than run the risk of long 
life at that cost. 

The other day, at one of their meetings, 
during which some lectures were being 
given, the Countess de Swirsky, the dancer 
who, by the way, is an accomplished pian- 
ist and has been greatly encouraged by 
Busoni to go in for public appearances, 
was asked to play, and she evidently, with- 
out the least thought of any irony or sar- 
casm, chose to play that masterpiece of 
her countryman Chopin, the “Funeral 
March!” 

co a * 

Gertrude Rennyson, the dramatic so 
prano, contributes the following incident 
\t the final Sunday evening concert at the 
Metropolitan, she sang the “Spinning 
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Chorus” with the assistance of the Mac- 
Dowell chorus. It is known to be a difh- 
cult thing for the soloist to begin the hum- 
ming pianissimo with the chorus,  ..1ss 
Rennvson had accomplished it was excep- 
tionally perfect tonal balance, when, to her 
surprise, she learned, after the concert, 
that the following had occurred: Seated 
in a box with her sister were some ladies 
unknown to her. At the point aforemen- 
tioned, namelv the solo humming part, one 
of the ladies remarked: “Why, what a 
small voice! She will never be able to fill 
the house.” The remark is characteristic 
of the public’s knowledge of the Wagnerian 
music-drama 


L. WIHIELICH. 


Mme. Rider-Kelsey Engaged for Next 


Cincinnati Festival 


Mme. Corinne Rider-Kelsey, the Amer- 
ican soprano, was signally honored this 
week by an invitation from President Max- 
well of the Cincinnati Festival Association 
to participate in the next Cincinnati May 
Festival, in 1912. This will be Mme. Rider- 
Kelsey’s fourth consecutive engagement at 
the great Ohio festival and the fact that 
she was the first selection among the 
artists for the 1912 concerts indicates her 
popularity among Cincinnatians. 


Music in Eastern Colleges 


A bulletin issued recently by a com- 
mittee for the Eastern Educational Music 
Conferences gives several facts regard- 
ing the requirements of various colleges 
concerning students who wish to enter 
music in place of a modern language in 
the list of subjects in which they are to 
be examined for entrance. Of forty-seven 
colleges in New England, New York and 
New Jersey only nine allow music to count 
toward the attainment of a degree of 
bachelor of arts, or its equivalent. These 
are: Amherst, Barnard, Boston University. 
Columbia University, Harvard University, 
Mt. Holyoke, Radcliffe, Smith and Tufts 
In most of these music counts one point 
in fourteen, but in Boston University the 
count is two in sixteen; in Tufts, two in 
fifteen; and in Harvard and Radcliffe, four 
in twenty-six. The requirements are, 
broadly, a year’s systematic study in any 
of the following departments: Musical ap- 
preciation (which includes knowledge of 
composers and well-known works); har- 
mony, counterpoint, pianoforte, voice and 
violin. 

The examination in each of these de- 
partments will consist of a test in theory 
and a test in performance. The candidate 
should have attained a general knowledge 
of the rudiments of music. 
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THE WEIGESTER SUMMER SCHOOL FOR SINGERS 








The fifth annual session of the Wei- 
gester Summer School of Vocal Music will 
be held at Pontoosuc Lake, P‘ttsfield, 
Mass., July 24 to September 1. 


The school aims to furnish instructions to 
singers and teachers living away from mu- 
sical centers who are unable to study dur- 
ing the Winter months; to furnish coach- 
ing for professional singers who wish to 
prepare their répertoires for the following 
season; to enable Winter pupils to con- 
tinue their studies during the Summer 
months without remainine in the city dur- 
ing warm weather; to study singing ob- 
jectively as well as subjectively by asso- 
ciation with other singers in class work; to 
furnish a delichtful outing to all musical 
people who wish to avail themselves of 
the advantages of the school and social life. 

In the normal course the prevailing con- 
ditions of voice in the untrained singer, 
the poorly trained singer and the over- 
worked singer will be considered, and 


methods for restoring these to normal con- 
ditions will be taken up. 

Location—No more delightful a place 
in all the country could be chosen for 
combining a Summer school and outing. 
Pontoosuc Lake, situated in the heart of 
the Berkshire Hills and 1200 feet above 
sea level, is a beautiful sheet of water to 
the north of Pittsfield. It is the favorite 
of all the six lakes which lie in this vicin- 
ity and affords unsurpassed beauties of 
scenery as well as excellent fishing, boating 
and bathing. 

The famous Berkshire Hills are visited 
annually by thousands of pleasure seekers 
and lovers of nature. The school, how- 
ever, is remote trom the intrusion of tour- 
ists but easy of access by trolley. There 
will be students’ recitals and artists’ con- 
certs at frequent intervals during the school 
session. The students’ recitals will be con- 
ducted in a professional manner in order 
that the pupils may learn how to appear 
in public. 
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The professional interests of Mme. Co- 
rinne Rider-Kelsey and Claude Cunning- 
ham have so increased, both in character 
and in volume, in the past two seasons, 
especially since the joint recital project 
has proved such a great success, that a per- 
sonal agent, Bracy Beaumont, has been 
engaged in the capacity of booking agent 
by these well-known artists. 

Mr. Beaumont has had an extensive bus- 
iness training, he having been associated 
for ten years with a large bond‘ house in 
New Orleans. He lived in Paris for four 
years, where he studied voice with the view 
of making an operatic career, but an ac- 
cident and a consequent long spell of sick- 
ness prevented his making a début and 
ultimately resulted in his returning to the 
life of a business man. 

When Mr. Beaumont was asked how he 
thought he would like his new office he 
replied, “My first thought is of the honor 
[ feel in having the privilege of represent- 


ing two such sterling American singers. 
In looking over the letters which have 
been received from the public from time to 
time I have found such expressions of en- 
thusiasm as this, which happens to be from 
the director of the Conservatory of Music 
of the Michigan State Normal College, 
Frederick Alexander. It reads: ‘Another 
year we are to have a larger auditorium, 
and my aim is to popularize artistic ideals 
just as far as I am able. Then I shall 
hope to have the real pleasure of an- 
nouncing you in my course. My best 
wishes to vou both in the exquisite work 
you are doing. I am proud to know, even 
so remotely, two such superb American 
artists.’ Mme. Rider-Kelsey is cOmmonly 
regarded as one of America’s foremost 
concert sopranos and Mr. Cunningham is 
unquestionably the possessor of one of the 
most beautiful baritone voices in the world, 
not to specify America alone; besides 
which he is a remarkably good musician. 





OPPORTUNITIES IN OPERA 





Metropolitan to Provide Them to Stu- 
dents of Institute of Musical Art 


General Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and AlI- 
fred Hertz, one of the Metropolitan con- 
ductors, are to become members of the 
faculty council of the Institute of Musical 
Art of New York. 

Arrangements providing for this have 
just been completed and provide also that 
a limited number of advanced pupils of 
the Institute shall be permitted to attend 
rehearsals at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The arrangements are made with 
the idea of a co-operation of the two in- 
stitutions that may make possible an oper- 
atic career for successful students of the 
Institute.” 





Portland (Me.) Rossini Club in Interest- 
ing Program 


PortTLAND, Me., April 8.—The last concert 
by the Portland Rossini Club, of which 
Mrs. Edward M. Rand is president, is 
worthy of special note. The concert was 
given by the club chorus, with Albert W. 
Snow, of Boston, conductor, and Sue Win- 
chell, ‘cellist, soloist. The program was 
made up of interesting and unusual selec- 
tions as follows: 

“Serenade,” Schubert, Solo by Mrs. Bird; “May 
Song,” Schumann; “Song of the Nuns,” Jensen, 
Solo by Miss Tyler; Horns, Mrs. Harry Frank and 
Mrs. Edward B. Dodge; “The Sleeping Priestess,” 
David Stanley Smith; “The Water Fay,” Horatio 
W. Parker, Solo by Miss Tyler; “Tarentella,” 
Popper; Berceuse from “Jocelyn,” Godard, Miss 
Winchell, Isabel Forsaith at the piano; “Chorus 
of Maidens, = Dargomyzhsky ; “Chorus of Polo- 
vetzian Maidens,” Borodin, olo by Mrs. Morong; 
“Chorus of Reapers,” Tschaikowsky. 





Lillian Grenville for Paris Opéra 


Lillian Grenville, of the Chicago Opera 
Company, has been engaged by Directors 
Messager and Broussan for a series of 
guest appearances at the Paris Opéra this 
pring. 

Carl Burrian created the title rdle in 
Picka’s “Reiner der Maler” at the Czech 
National Theater in Prague and has made 
a translation of the text into German. 


SANGERFEST PLANS 





Immense Choruses and Noted Soloists 
for National Festival in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, April 18.—The official pro- 
gram for the thirty-third annual festival 
of the North American Sangerbund in 
Milwaukee, from June 22 to 25, has been 
issued by the festival board and includes 
five grand concerts. More than 3,600 sing- 
ers from every State in the Union and 
700 women will participate. Director Max 
Zach, of the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra, willyfurnish an orchestra of sixty-five 
pieces, which will be augmented by thirty 
musicians for the special number in the 
inaugural concert on June 22 for Ber- 
lioz’s “Messe des Morts.” Mr. Zach will 
be assisted on various occasions by Di- 
rector Nicholas Gerish, of the Deutscher 
Club, Cleveland; Professor Albert Kramer, 
of Milwaukee; Julius Lange, Buffalo; Karl 
Reckzch, Chicago, and Herman A. Zeitz, 
of Milwaukee. Piano accompaniments will 
be played by J. Erich Schmaal, one of the 
leading pianists of Milwaukee. 

The royal court tenor, Herr Ludwig 
Hess of Munich; Mme. Berenice Pasquali, 
soprano, and Henrietta Wakefield, mezzo- 
soprano, will appear in solo and with the 
choruses. 

The two prize compositions, Volkslied 
(August Homburg), by Karl Fochler, and 
“Appeal to the German” (Lothar Brunke), 
by Frank Renard, will be performed by 
the Milwaukee Mannerchor and orchestra 


on the opening day of the festival. 
M. N. S. 





Institute of Musical Art Concerts 


Mme. Matja von Niessen-Stone was the 
soloist at a song recital given at the In- 
stitute of Musical Art, New York, on 
Wednesda» April 12. The fourteenth 
public students’ recital, with Arthur Loes- 
ser at the piano, was held on Saturday 
afternoon. A program for violin and piano 
is anonunced for Wednesday afternoon, 
April 19, when Edouard Dethier and Gaston 
M. Dethier will play Max Reger’s Suite 
in the Old Style, op. 93; Mozart’s Sonate 
in A Major, No. 17; and Strauss’s Sonate 
in E Flat Major, op. 18. 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH WORLD’S MUSICAL GROWTH THROUGH THE PIANO 





Artistic Stature of Alexander Scriabine—a Tone Poet of Subtle Moods—Dangers of Taking One’s Inspiration Over-Seriously. 








{Eptror’s Note.—In Mr. Farwell’s first article 
on this subject, published in Musica. AMERICA 
November 5, he pointed out that through the piano 
one may easily keep in touch with the musical 
development of all nations. In subsequent install- 
ments he gives specific information as to the works 
available in the task of gaining familiarity with the 
distinctive schools of music. ] 

By ARTHUR FARWELL 
LL art is referable to human life. 
Everywhere that it is found, there will 
always be found also the particular state 
of mind, or heart, or soul, out of which it 
comes. Music, especially, is a tale bearer, 
and speaks more directly of the sort of 
human life from which it proceeds than, 
perhaps, any other art. 

While individuals vary infinitely, there 
are not many planes of human _ con- 
sciousness. Animal man lives on a plane 
where he contents himself with luxurious 
and comfortable sensations. There is the 
plane inhabited by those in whom the sense 
of a soul is dawning, a pseudo-psychic 
sense, and who are filled with strange 
moods and vague aspirations, real enough 
in their sensation-producing capacity, but 
which as spiritual guide-posts are of about 
as much use as a weather-vane in a cyclone. 
All the experiences of this plane; like those 
of the others, have their own particular 
phases of musical expression, not perma- 
nent, but changing with the times and with 
the progress of the mind in developing the 
technic of an art and in accommodating it- 
self to new kinds of sounds for the ex- 
pression of ideas not necessarily new in 
themselves. 

The spiritual planes above this region are 
planes of greater light. The psychic moods 
and mists have been blown away in these 
higher airs. A clearer light is thrown upon 
humanity, and a longer and truer vista of 
its future progress appears. The narcotic 
moods of the psychic planes are left behind, 
valueless from this point of view, and the 
great plain features of the universe, the 
stars, the wind, the hills, unselfish love, 
suffice and take on new values. 

These var:ous planes and the expressions 
which come from them have their own posi 
tive values. For every kind of thought or 
he i there is to be found some form of 
beauty in expression. Great and successful 
artists are those who are finely attuned to 
the plane of consciousness to which they 
properly belong, and who express its par 
ticular beauties with intimate sympathy. 
They are those who have heeded, or have 
not needed to heed, the darkey’s poetic ad- 
monition : 

Don’t be what yo’ aint, 
Or yo’ aint what yo’ is. 

W hile the boundaries of these planes of 
consciousness cannot be sharply defined, it 
is still true that there are discernible phases 
of art expression arising from them. Ac 
cordingly, that which has been called the 
psychic plane has its special representation 
in the creative art of music, a representat‘on 
belonging to no one country, but ramifying 
throughout all. It is without organization, 
and cannot be called a movement, although 
the predominance of one or another of its 
features here or there at certain times will 
sometimes mother movements for a little 
while. 

In the art world such different planes 
form their own brotherhoods. Each has its 
own system of masonry, tacit and semi-un- 
conscious, but none the less real. The 
musical sense, for instance, which allows 
itself to be molded by Debussy will find 
value elsewhere only as the works of others 
approach the expression of the Debussy 
consciousness. 

In the psychic plane the simpler pleasur- 
able sensations of physical life are broken 
upon a prism of subtle sensibility into 
myriad colors. Subtleties and refinements 
of thought and feeling appear, of which or- 
dinary materialistic man is incapable. In 
the outer and objective world of music the 
difference reduces to this, that one person 
will be content only with a tune or a jingle, 
while the other will take delight in har- 
monic moods which lean but little upon 
melody. The beginnings of self-conscious 
ness are to be found in the psychic planes, 
but there will be found more of se/f than 
of consciousness. The dweller in_ this 
region is more deeply concerned with his 
own sensations and ecstasies, however 
doubtful may be their final value, than with 
humanity and its needs. In its lower 
reaches this is the region of the artist who 
is the slave of his moods, that is to say, of 
the little artist, of. traditional “artistic tem- 
perament.” He is so interested and ab 
sorbed in his own moods that, whether or 
not they be mere opium dreams, he strives 
to impose them upon humanity, without 
consulting that considerable element of the 
universal plan. He who, in the psychi 
planes, is not the mere servant of passing 
moods, but who masters his moods and 
their expression, attains to the greatest 
power on this plane, which thus finds its 


strongest exponent to-day in Debussy. De- 
bussy’s greatness lies in his absolute moral 
and artistic honesty. He takes himself for 
exactly what he is. He holds no false views 
of his ideas or his feelings. 

Scriabine As America Knows Him 


In the light of this preamble, the case of 
Alexander Scriabine may fruitfully be ex- 


Alexander Scriabine, the Russian Composer. 
man Born in Russia” 


amined. Scriabine is known to Americans 
chiefly as the writer of a considerable num- 
ber of little pieces of some elegance for the 
piano; as a pianist and interpreter of his 
own works through a visit to this country 
several years ago; and he is known by a 
fe w here and there as the composer of a 

“Poeme de l’extase” for orchestra, in which 
it is understood that the composer feels 
himself to have expressed a high degree of 
spiritual exultation. Without having had 
the advantage of hearing this work one may 
not presume to judge it, or its author in the 
light of it, although some illumination may 
be gained from an examination of the piano 
arrangement. Moreover, the composer's 
tendency in this direction may, in some 
measure, be estimated through a knowledge 
of his previous musical achievements. 

We come back to the tell-tale quality of 
music spoken of at the outset. A man who 
has given himself out so fully in his pre- 
vious works as Scriabine has done cannot 
well be concealed. Scriabine has put forth 
a great number of small piano works, to 
gether with some of more serious dimen- 
sions, many of which may be examined with 
profit. Examining these works one is led to 
feel that the composer is a man of many 
fleeting and somewhat shadowy moods, 
moods without much force or depth behind 
them, and without, at base, even much 
variety. Of the rather frail substance of 
these moods the composer, with his own 
particular and excellent technical id om, 
has woven a musical web having individual 
elements of worth and beauty 


Not Conspicuous for Melodic Conceptions 


The mark of the great creator is not upon 
him. His melodic conceptions do not stand 
boldly forth. He has much of the delicacy 
and aromatic musical quality of Chopin, but 
without Chop:n’s outbursts of virility 
Scriabine continually seeks to give value to 
musical thoughts which are rather slight by 
the evolution of a fine musical texture or 
web, in which individual and carefully 





breed.ng. Always there is the effort of the 
composer to impart a quality of rarefica- 
tion to his work, to lift it above the earth 
and the plain solid things of the earth. And 
invariably he lifts it, not into the sky, but 
into the mists which, beautiful as they may 
be in their own way, know neither the sky’s 
clear light nor the earth’s strength. 

Scriabine recommends himself partic- 
ularly to the analytical intelligence in that 
he is without doubt inclining continually to 
regard his misty moods as authentic spirit- 
ual exaltation. All who have come in con- 
contact with the composer and his work in 
connection with the “Poéme de l'extase” 
have gathered this fact very clearly. 

Just at this writing there comes from St. 
Petersburg news of the performance of his 
“Prometheus,” which he wishes it clearly 
understood is not musical delineation of 
the great fire-filching hero, but which is the 
fire itself, the universal energy, or what- 
ever one may choose to call it. From the 
same communication it appears, to cap the 
climax, that the composer is at work upon 
i ‘‘Mysteria,” a work of stupendous propor- 
tions which is to include the orchestra, the 
chorus without words treated as part of the 
orchestra, the dance, the sense of smell as 
excited through incense, the whole work to 
be given in a specially constructed temple, 
and which is supposed to have a religious 
ignificance the most profound. 

Doubtless most persons will speedily 
unite in exchang.ng the ““M” for an “H” in 
the title of this work, and there is very con- 
siderable evidence for justification in 
so doing, even without a knowledge of the 
work itself. It is doubtful if a person who 
has been gradually evolving in a certain way 
throughout his life can suddenly turn and 
bring forth the product of quite another 
sort of evolution. Natures which are over 
ambitious and at the same time not deep 
will always be Ted into extravagances. It 
would appear that Scriabine, failing of an 
appeal to humanity throvgh sheer power of 
straightforward music making, falls back 
upon an endeavor to make men believe that 
he is the keeper of strange and mighty 
mysteries, From the later decadent 
s ngers of the Olympian games to Richard 
Strauss, it has been the custom of those de 
ficient in sheer musical ideas to have re- 
course to extravagant means of impressing 
the senses 

Students of Russian life and manners are 
well aware that at a certain period young 
Russia made a concerted effort to adopt 
the manners of the French capital, although 
the later Russian tendencies have been in 
direct opposition to th‘s, especially in music. 
Scriabine would appear to have been the 
direct product of that influence, although 

— at a later period, when the French de- 
“He Is in Reality a Modern French- cadents had risen to power. He is, in 
reality, a modern Frenchman born in 
Russia. 
Contribution to Harmonic Progress 


worked out figuration and subtle and well- 
felt harmony are the chief elements. There 
is everywhere in his writing much of grace, 
and almost nothing of genuine weight. 


This delicate web spinning, together with 
the rarefied emotionalism of his musical 
thoughts, leads to a certain shadowy quality 
in Scr:abine’s 
of something veiled. 


music, a pseudo mystery, as 
A greater familiarity 


with this music persuades one to the belief 
that there is nothing behind the veil, that His contribution to musical art is very 
the composer is in reality at all times con-  ynlikely to be found in his efforts to make 
cerned only in the weaving of the veil it- himself the spiritual prophet of the age in 
self, and in lending to it all the exquisite- music. In his endeavor, however, to find 
ness within his power. Under this choice sincere expression for his many mezzo- 
veneer of sensitive sentiments and technic tinted moods, he has contributed consider- 
there lurks the Salonstiick. Most of the ably to the knowledge of the manipulation 
ideas, when analyzed, will be found to be of secondary harmonies and altered chords. 
not beyond the quality of the best pieces of Like Debussy, he finds the interstices of the 
that class, although they are evolved into modern harmonic scheme and likes to dwell 
musical forms through subtle mood capac- upon the overtones and secondary effects 
ities far beyond those of the usual writers of music, at the expense of the musical 
of such works. It is difficult to escape the foundation. A fairly wide knowledge of 
impression, however, that in many cases the the piano music of Scriabine will do a great 
Scriabine piano composition is only the navuntintiiaiiciiianschhatiatileatiiatas 
Salonstiick with a little more pride of [Continued on next page.} 
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deal toward enlarging one’s harmonic hori- 
zon. In the capacity of religious mystic, 
however, he reminds one too forcibly of 
that excellent erstwhile maker of exquisite 
and luxur:ous posters, Mucha, who after- 
ward became a religious symbolist in art. 

Scriabine’s chief piano works are five 
pianoforte sonatas bearing opus numbers 6, 
19, 23, 30 and 53; a “Fantaisie,” op. 28, a 
“Poéme Tragique,” op. 34, and a “Poéme 
Satanique,” op. 36. sevond these there is a 
host of preludes, morceaux, impromptus and 
other similar small works showing, at the 
outset, strong Chop-nesque tendencies, but 
inclining constantly toward an individual 
idiom which has picked up Brahms and his 
individualistic scheme of accompanying 
figurations along the way, although shun- 
ning his Teutonic heaviness like poison. 

A sonata, op. 6, is one of the first works 
giving evidence of the composer’s discovery 
of Brahms. It is based on a first theme 
which is rather a thematic-harmonic pattern 
than a melody, with a second theme more 
song-like, and Italian in its fluency. The 
sonata is intended to be tragic ‘n import. 
The first movement is serious in intent, and, 
like all of the sonatas, very refined in its 
technic. The second movement, of a re- 
flective nature, shows the composer to good 
advantage as a harmonist, in which capacity 
he much surpasses himself as a melodist. 
The theme of this movement, wholly ‘n 
chords, reminds one slightly of the favorite 
little Chopin prelude in C minor, except 
that in this case a development follows. 
The third movement, presto, is a sort of 
wild ghost story, with rushing triplets in the 
bass, and thematic developments overhead ; 
while the last movement, a funeral dirge, 
has curious pauses in its development into 
which are introduced parenthetical organ- 
like passages of chords. The work, as a 
whole, stimulates the fancy much more than 
it grips the emotions. 

The “Sonate-. antaisie,” op. 19, is 
scarcely representative of the best of 
Scriabine’s thought. Op. 30, on the other 
hand, ¢eveals some of the best of the 
etheric quality which Scriabine sometimes 
imparts to his music, the dwelling upon the 
secondary harmonies, the creating of deli- 
cate xolian harp effects. There is much of 
beauty in the delicate imaginings of this 
first movement, which is considerably less 
difficult than :t seems at first glance. The 
sonata is in two parts, the second requir- 
ing a highly developed technic. 


“Le Poéme de, l’Extase’’ 


The sonata, op. 53, is undoubtedly con- 
nected in the composer’s mind with “Le 
poéme de l’extase.” In fact, it bears as a 
motto a stanza from the poem of that name. 


te vous appelle 4 la vie, forces mystérieuses, 
oyées dans les obscures profondeurs, 
De l’esprit créateur, craintives 
Ebauches de vie, a vous j’apporte l’audace, 
(Le Poéme de l’extase, page 11.) 


The “Fantaisie” seems but to reveal a 
paucity of real ideas among a mass of 
notes. Op. 24 is somewhat more musi- 
cally satisfying. The “Poéme Satanique” 
has considerably greater interest than either 
of these works. It presents an alternation 
of love-making, of mock tenderness and 
ironical laughter. It is not the Satan known 
to us as the fallen angel of awful dignity, 
but rather the Mephistopheles of Goethe’s 
“Faust.” It is clever and has beautitul 
phrases of genuine harmonic interest and 
requires only a moderate technic. 

Among Scriabine’s smaller works the 
one which has made its way farthest is 
undoubtedly op. 9, No. 1, Prelude for the 
left hand alone, one of the most successful 
tours de force of its kind, and intrinsically 
beautiful. 


His Later Smaller Pieces 


Those wishing to acquaint themselves 
with Scriabine’s musical individuality with- 
out going deeply into the study, or without 
having a great technic, might consult profit- 
ably some of the later smaller pieces. For 
example, of “Two Preludes,” op. 27, the 
first 1s particularly characteristic and easy 
to play. It is rather hauntingly melodious 
and one finds in it some of the best ele- 
ments of Scriabine’s somewhat unique har- 
monic scheme. In a space of two pages 
the composer works up to a forceful climax 
without making more than moderate pian- 
istic demands. The second number of this 
opus is an exceedingly fragile little pre- 
lude of one page in length. 


In the “kour Preludes,” op. 48; “Trois 


Morceaux,” op. 49; “Quatre Morceaux,” 
op. 51, and “Trois Morceaux,” op. 52, the 
composer attains a greater subtlety and in- 
dividuality, pushing to their furthermost 
limits the refinements of his idiomatic ex- 
pression in a manner extremely interesting 
to the student of modern music, but, it must 
be confessed, at the expense of straight- 
forward musical force. The first piece of 
op. 51 is entitled “Fragilité,” a title which 
might well be given to many another of his 
compositions. 

At the end one feels that Scriabine ar- 
rives, on one hand, at a mere working out 
of complex problems in secondary har- 
monies, and, on the other, at an occasional 
puerile simplicity, as if he felt that every 
slightest note put down by him should be 
sacredly treasured. 

His Other Piano Works 

An approximately complete list of piano 
works, except those already mentioned, is 
as follows: 

Valse, op. 1; Etude, Prelude and Im- 
promptu, op. 2 (the second showing al- 
ready the quality of airy grace that is so 
fundamental in Scriabine’s style, a Chopin- 
esque grace of line without Chopin’s solid- 
ity of emotion); “Ten Mazurkas;” op. 
3; “Two Nocturnes,” op. 5; “Two Im- 
promptus,” op: 7; Nocturne, op. 9, No. 
2; “Two Impromptus,” op. 10 (scarcely 
impromptus in view of their careful the- 
matic weaving); “Twenty-four Preludes,” 
op. 11 (a work full of interest and to be 
recommended to amateurs of moderate 
powers); “Two Impromptus,” op. 12; 
“Six Preludes,” op. 13; “Two Im- 
promptus,” op. 14; “Five Preludes,” op. 
15; “Five Preludes, op. 16; Allegro de 
Concert, op. 18 (showing Scriabine in his 
occasional réle of the creator of the super- 
concertstiick); “Four Preludes,” op. 22; 
“Nine Mazurkas,” op. 25; “Two Poémes,” 
op. 32; “Three Preludes,” op. 35; “Four 
Preludes,” op. 37; “Four Preludes,” op. 
30; “Poéme” for piano, op. 41; “Trois 
Morceaux,” op. 45, The .«oéme de 
l’Extase,” op. 54, is to be had in an ar- 
rangement for four hands, two pianos. 





Raymond Havens, Pianist, in Attleboro 
Recital 


ATTLEBORO, MaAss., April 17.—Raymond 
Havens, pianist, gave the following pro- 
gram at the thira annual guest night of 
the Paderewski Club, in this city, last Mon- 
day evening: 

Prelude and Fugue in C Sharp Major, Bach; 
Polonaise in C Major, Beethoven; Toccata in C 
Major, op. 7, Schumann; Moment Musical in A 
Flat, Schubert; Capriccio in F Sharp Minor, Men- 
delssohn; Etude, op. 740, No, 45, Czerney; “If I 
Were a Bird,” Henselt; Etude in A Flat, op. 25, 
No. 1, and Scherzo in’ C Sharp Minor, Chopin; 
“To Be Sung Upon the Water,” Schubert-Liszt. 


This was Mr. Havens’s second appearanc 
before this club. His playing was at all 
times characterized by fluency and the con- 
ception of an experienced and seasoned 
musician. He was warmly applauded by a 
very large audience. L. 





U. S. Kerr Gives Recital in Trenton 


TRENTON, N. J., April 17.—In his very 
best vocal shape, the well-known basso, 
U. S. Kerr, was heard here at the Central 
Baptist Church on the evening of April 6. 
He had arranged an interesting program 
comprising songs by Beethoven, German, 
Korling, Nevin, Wagner and Handel. His 
delivery of them was marked by finish, 
refinement and deep emotional expression 
and polished phrasing. Mr. Kerr was par- 
ticularly happy in the Handel aria, which 
he delivered with true breadth and distin- 
guished style, and in Wagner’s “Evening 
Star,” which ne sang with due emphasis 
of its poetic contents. His work in Nevin’s 
“Rosary” gave so much pleasure that he 
was obliged to repeat the song. 





Margaret Sitler’s Concert Pleases 


Margaret Sitler, soprano, of Suffern, 
N. Y., gave a concert at Mendelssohn Hall, 
New York, Saturday evening, April 15. 
She sang the “Spirit Song” of Haydn and 
appeared in a trio from Rossini’s “Semi- 
ramide,” with W. A. Butler, Jr., and Mrs. 
Smith, and in several other numbers. Her 
voice was clear, sweet and well cultivated, 
and she made a highly favorable impres- 
$10n. 





Preparations have already begun in 
Dresden for the celebration of Wagner’s 
centenary in I9QI3. 
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OPERA DIRECTOR DOOMS WHISKERS 





Vienna Artists Must Shave or Encounter the Managerial Wrath of 
Hans Gregor—American Pianists, Violinists, Operatic and Concert 


Singers in Music of Berlin 


Bern, April 3.—Hans uregor, formerly 
of the Komische Oper, and the new di- 
rector of the Vienna Royal Opera, has 
just issued a proclamation prohibiting all 
members of the opera from wearing beard 
or moustache of any kind. Smooth-shaven 
faces are henceforth to be the rule. Mr. 
Gregor has also determined that in the 
future the general rehearsals in the Royal 


Opera are no longer to be public as in the 
past. Only the critics and members of the 
Opera are to be admitted. 

August Spanuth, the critic, formerly of 
New York, who is also a very able pianist, 
will take part in the Berlin concert of the 
Tonkinstler Verein in May. With Henri 
Marteau, the violinist, he will play piano- 
violin sonatas of the American composers, 
Henry Schonfeld and Bruno Oscar Klein. 

Emily Gresser, a violinist, who has un- 
usual talent, was heard in the Klindworth- 
Scharwenka Saal on Wednesday evening. 
This young American girl of but fifteen 
or sixteen years has already learned to 


control her instrument in a manner that 
would do credit to many an older and 
more experienced artist. Her bowing, 


though not always impeccable, shows evi- 
dence of excellent training. Her tone is 
pure and liquid and her technic already so 
highly developed that the most difficult 
works of violin literature contain few 
technical obstacles for her. That she has 
also the broadness of conception to grasp 
the entirety of a musical work was shown 
in her well-constructed and mature rendi- 
tion of the Bruch G Minor Concerto, of 
which she played the last movement, espe- 
cially, with an energy and precision that 
called forth universal admiration. Miss 
Gresser labored under the handicap of un- 
sympathetic accompaniments, so that the 
fine effects produced can be attributed only 
to her own reliable musicianship. She is 
a pupil of the New York violin teacher, 
Sam Franko. A large audience applauded 
her warmly. 

In the Konigliche Hochschule fiir Musik, 
on the same evening, another American 
violinist, Harry Weissbach, gave a concert 
with the assistance of Rudolph Ganz, pian- 
ist! The program consisted of Sonata in 
D Minor, op. 108, Brahms; Symphony Es- 
pagnole, Lalo; Introduction and Allegro 
appassionata, Gernsheim, and “I Palpiti,” 
Paganini-Kreisler. 

Mr. Weisbach seems bound to gain wide- 
spread recognition. There is an astonish- 
ing depth of conception in all his inter- 
pretations. His technic is sure and clearly 
defined and his tone of exquisite quality. 
But that which compels the interest and 
sympathy of the hearer most is the con- 
vincing personality manifested in his play- 
ing. The modesty of this young artist, 
with so much talent and ability, is refresh- 
ing in a period when mediocrity is all too 
frequently ready to assert itself without 
cause. 

The Sonata, with Mr. Ganz, whose pian- 
istic accomplishments are too well known 
to require special comment, was rendered 
with musical and artistic finish, to the de- 
light of the large assemblage present. 


An Evening of Brahms 


Bertin, March 29.—On Monday evening, 
March 20, a Brahms evening was given in 
the Beethoven Saal by a quartet composed 
of Jeanette Grumbacher, Therese Schnabel- 
Behr, Paul Reimers and Arthur’ van 
Eweyk, with Arthur Schnabel at the piano. 
The reputation of these artists was certain 
to insure success, and a large house was 
to be expected. The program comprised: 
“An die Heimat,” “Wechsellied zum Tanz,” 
“Der Abend” and “Neckereien”; Liebes- 
lieder in waltz form to the accompaniment 
of two pianos, op. 52, Alfred Schroeder as- 
sisting, and Zigeunerlieder, op. 103. 

All the participants were in excellent 
form, and the numbers were rendered with 
such taste and artistic perfection, the 


‘chosen 


voices blending to such advantage, that the 
large audience grew progressively more 
enthusiastic with each number. 

Max Pauer, pianist, and splendid artist, 
gave his second concert on Wednesday, 
March 22. There are those who feel called 





Frank King Clark, the American vocal 
teacher, who now has a large follow- 
ing in Berlin 


upon to cavil at Max Pauer’s steely touch, 
calling it unmusical. Sut there is some- 
thing so healthy and intelligent about his 
playing that the hearer is invariably pre- 
sented with newly interesting features. 
His programs, also, are always sure to be 
with artistic taste. He played the 
Weber sonata in C Major, op. 24; ochu- 
mann’s Faschingsschwank, Brahms’s Ca- 
priccio in G Minor, Intermezzo in FE, Ca- 
priccio in D Minor, Intermezzo in E Flat 
Minor, a Rhapsodie in E Flat and the 
Rachmaninoff variations on a Chopin 
theme, Prélude in C Minor. Brahms is 
especially adapted to the artist’s musical 
personality and his interpretations of this 
master, with their clear-cut, almost severe 
contour, attain almost a state which must 
be termed ideal. 

The brilliant Spanish-American pianist, 
Alberto Jonas, drew a large audience to 
the Bliithner Saal on Thursday evening, 
when he played a large, interesting and 
very varied program with all his custom- 
ary virtuosity. Jonas’s pianistic technic is 
of that state of perfection that entering 
into details about it is superfluous. His 
dynamic and musical treatment of a work 
are deserving of so experienced an artist. 
In the Prelude and Fugue in E Minor, of 
Mendelssohn, he again displayed impress- 
ively his talent for constructing a work 
interestingly, and the imaginative back- 
ground of Schumann’s “Fantasie,” op. 17, 
also was well depicted. The program also 
comprised works of Grieg, Paul Ertel, E. 
v. Dohnanyi, MacDowell, Xavier Carlier 
and Paganini-Liszt. 

‘lhe last orchestral concert of Olga 
Steeb, the American pianist, on Thursday 
evening, in the Sing Academy, proved the 
most successful of the three which she 
has given, notwithstanding several annoy- 
ing features that might have had a disas- 
trous result for many another young 
artist not quite so sure of herself. Thus, 
our old, reliable Philharmonic Orchestra 
did not do its duty to the fullest extent. 
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There were moments when the careless 
and unrhythmical accompaniments were 
enough to exasperate an artist. This is 


not to be wondered at, perhaps, for it is 
natural that the members of the orchestra 
should begin to yield to the strain of so 
fatiguing a season. 

Miss Steeb is consequently to be accorded 
unstinted praise, tor this remarkable young 
artist never once lost sight of the general 
significance or the constituent parts of her 
work. A surprise was offered by her play- 
ing of Mozart, for which composer she has 
unquestionably a pronounced aptitude, 
matching her talent as a Bach performer. 
The subtle shading, the exquisite filigree 
work which each group of notes here repre- 
sents came out with absolute distinctness 
and, above all, with a musical and artistic 
taste of which only the genuine Mozart in- 
terpreter is capable. Miss Steeb’s last num- 
ber—the first two having been the D Minor 
Concerto of Brahms and the Mozart Con- 
certo in D—consisted of the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto in B Minor, in which the young 
pianist displayed unlooked for dash and 
temperament. The majestic force which 
she manifested in this work was_ stim- 
ulating and inspiring to the auditors, as 
well as to the orchestra. Miss Steeb has 
done what even for an artist of many 
years of experience, routine would be a 
difficult task in playing nine difficult con- 
certos within thirteen days. 

Rachel Frease-Green in ‘‘Traviata’’ 

On the same evening I attended a some- 
what belated “Traviata” performance in 
the Volksoper and found among other 
singers far from her equal a jewel in Ra- 
chel Frease-Geen. I do not say this be- 
cause Mrs. Frease-Green happens to be 
an American, for I do not believe in that 
form of patriotism. But the voice of this 
Violetta has such a superb quality, espe- 
cially in the registers of her head-voice, 
her coloratura is of such flexibility and 
untailing precision that one can merely sit 
and admire. Combined with these requis- 
ites—but unfortunately so rare attributes— 
is a prepossessing stage appearance, so that 
it were to be wondered at if this highly 
sympathetic artist did not make a rapid 
and brilliant auvance in her career. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Spencer requested 
a number of their professional friends to 
attend the recent performance of two in- 
teresting compositions of Mortimer Wil- 
son, the American composer, and they 
went in large numbers, representatives of 
various nations. —The program comprised a 
Trio in G Minor, No. 2, heard for the first 
time and played from the manuscript, and 
a Duo in D Major, No. t. The theme of 
the trio is exceedingly well chosen and in 
great part advantageously treated. The 
second (quasi andante) and the fourth 
(allegro) movements are of extraordinary 
effectiveness. The writing for the instru- 
ments, admirably played by Mr. Spencer, 
the piano pedagogue, Blanche Hubbard, the 
violin teacher, and Herr Arnein Lieber- 
mann, -is exceedingly well balanced and 
their characteristics are evidently well 
considered. In the Duo, which was most 
effectively performed by Miss Hubbard and 
Mr. Spencer, the scherzo is especially con- 
spicuous in its graceful construction. Mr. 
Wilson is a composer with a distinctly 
modern bent and pronounced individuality. 

Lhevinne’s Wonderful Playing 

On Saturday evening, in his Blithner 
Saal concert, Joseph Lhévinne, the pianist, 
surpassed himself. What that means only 
those who have heard Lhévinne at his best 
may be able to conceive. Never before 
have we heard this remarkable artist play 
so fascinatingly. The hall was packed and 
the audience followed the magnificent 
renditions of the artist with ever-increas- 
ing enthusiastic interest until towards the 
close of the concert the applause assumed 
an almost frantic character. The pianist’s 





wife, Mrs. R. Lhévinne, assisted in the 
program, which follows: 
Chaconne, Bach-Busoni; Melodie in D Minor, 


Gluck-Sgambati; Gavotte, Gluck-Brahms; Sonata in 
C, Mozart; Nocturne in G, op. 37, No. 2, Chopin; 
Suite for Two Pianos, Arensky; Etude in E Flat 
Major, op. 23, Valse in A Flat from “Le Bal,” 
Rubinstein, 

All who have ever heard Lhévinne play 
Mozart well know that with his clear, ex- 
traordinarily flexible technic and unfailing 
musical preci.ion he is really an ideal in- 
terpreter of this composer. But his rendi- 
tion of the Chopin Nocturne was a ver- 
itable revelation to many, each phrase 
standing out with chiseled clearness. <A 
convincing proof was here furnished that 
it is possible to be conscientiously exact 
and still produce a vivid effect of tonal 
painting. In tne Arensky suite for two 
pianos, with its delicately interwoven mel- 
ody, the subtly accentuated rhythm and 
the exquisite tonal effects produced by the 
pianist with Mrs. Lhévinne represented the 





highest form of music. In the Rubinstein 
Etude Lhévinne evinced a temperament of 
which many who have come to consider 
this pianist as one of the most representa- 
tive of technicians had not deemed him 
capable. We are sure that Rubinstein 
could not have played this work of his 
with more magnificent ettect, a supposition 
that was substantiatea by some of our col- 
leagues of the press who had heard the 
master play his Etude. 

Severin Ejisenberger’s Beethoven Concert 

In the Beethoven Saal on Tuesday eve- 
ning Severin Ejisenberger, with the assist- 
ance of Wladyslaw Waghelter, violinist, 
gave his third of this season’s concerts and 
devoted it entirely to Beethoven. The 
popularity which this excellent pianist en- 
joys has been steawuy increasing for the 
last two years, so that a full house at his 
concert is a certainty. Mr. Eisenberger is 
an exceedingly refined pianist who pro- 
duces the most beautiful effects, and who, 
with all his delicacy, possesses profound 
musicianship and extraordinary pianistic 
attainments of a more positive nature. 
The two Bagatelles, op. 119 and 120, were 
played with great delicacy and his treat- 
ment of the ..ondo in G, op. 51, and espe- 
cially the Variations in D, was a master- 
piece of musical conception and pianistic 
ability. The interesting filigree work dis- 
played in the rondo was a source of the 
greatest pleasure to every admirer of clas- 
sical music; every phrase properly accent- 
uated and well rounded. 

There is certainly no scarcity of pianists 
during a Berlin season, but there are very 
few, indeed, who so quickly awaken and 
retain the interest of their hearers as Sev- 
erin Ejisenberger. 

Kathleen Howard’s Recital 

Kathleen Howard descended on Berlin 
like a meteor Wednesday evening and 
gave those who were present in the Bech- 
stein Saal an evening of unmingled pleas- 
ure. Her cleverly chosen, heterogeneous 
program was representative of composers 
like Chadwick, MacDowell, Brahms, Sal- 
vator Rosa, Ponchielli, Leoncavallo, E. 
Lalo, G. Fauré, Massenet, R. Strauss and 
H. v. Eyken. Miss Howard is a typical 
contralto, not a “mezzo-soprano,” and 
owns a voice with an enchanting timbre, 
voluptuous tone that retains its charm 
throughout all her registers, which are so 
superbly equalized that the transition from 
one to the other is hardly discernible. The 
carrying power also of this exquisite vocal 
material is unusual, the softest pianissimo 
being audible in the farthest corner of the 
hall. And the gift which this so sym- 
pathic artist has of apparently impreg- 
nating each tone with her vivid individ- 
uality would, under all circumstances, im- 
mediately compel esteem. <A_ singer ot 
such attainments need not be_ especially 
praised for a _ perfect enunciation of 
French, Italian and German, such as Miss 
Howard is mistress of. 

That Miss Howard should have such de- 
cided success in the concert hall is the 
more surprising when we consider that she 
is the first contralto of the Court Opera 
of Darmstadt, where, like every opera 
singer, she is accustomed to work with 
heavier, more imposing but less charm- 
ingly subtle means. O. P. Jacos. 





and Mrs. Howard Wells Honor 
Harold Bauer 
Bertin, March 25.—Mr. and Mrs. How- 


ard Wells gave a supper in honor of Har- 
old Bauer after his Berlin recital last Mon- 


Mr. 


day. The guests were the Norwegian 
composer, Christian Sinding, and Mme. 
Sinding, Arthur Shattuck, Tina Lerner, 


Louis Bachner and Eleanor Spencer. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wells are this week in Vienna, 
where Mr. Wells has taken some of his 
pupils to play for Leschetizky. O. P. J. 


Manhattan Opera House Leased for Ten 
Years to Shuberts 


The Manhattan Opera House, former 
home of Hammerstein grand opera, has 
been leased for a period of ten years to 
Sam. S. and Lee Shubert, Inc., who will 
use it to house the best of their dramatic 
and musical attractions after their Broad- 
way engagements. 
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RACHMANINOFF NOT 
TO TOUR AMERICA 


Pianist Will Continue in Russia 
Instead—A New César 
Cui Opera 


St. PeterssurGc, March 8.—A proposed 
American tour for Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
the pianist and composer, will probably 
be given up. Mr. Rachmaninoff himself in- 
forms the Musica AMERICA correspondent 
that he will probably continue to give con- 
certs in Russia instead. 

Rachmaninoff conducted the last 
phony concert in place of Siloti, the pro- 
gram consisting entirely of Rachmaninoff’s 
own works. These included the “Isle of 
Death,” the Third Pianoforte Concerto in 
D Minor and the Second Symphony in E 
Minor. Mr. Rachmaninoff played the con- 
certo himself, with Mr. Siloti directing the 


orchestra, and gave it a profoundly im- 
pressive performance. A large audience 
heard him with great pleasure. 

“Capitanskaja Dotchka” (“The Captain’s 
Daughter”), an opera by César Cui, one 
of the oldest living founders of modern 
Russian music, was recently given for the 
first time at the Imperial Marinsky Theater 
in St. Petersburg. The predominant fea- 
ture in this work, the subject of which is 
taken from Pouchkine’s famous novel, is 
the lyrical recitation of which Mr. Cui has 
already shown himself to be such a 
master in his previous operas. The person 
of the great Empress who plays a part in 
Mr. Cui’s opera was shown on the stage 
for the first time, as previously the per- 
sonification of Russian monarchs had been 
strictly forbidden by the government. The 
performance was honored by the presence 
of the Czar and the royal family. The 
author was recalled many times. 

The final concert of the Royal Society of 
Music, under the directorship of Mr. 
Safonoff, introduced the pianist, Alfred 
Hohn, as soloist. Mr, Héhn, who will be 
remembered as having won the prize 
in the Rubinstein International competi- 
tion last year, played the D Minor Con- 
certo of Rubinstein. The orchestra played 





sym- 


Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony and num- 
bers by Tschaikowsky, Liadow and 
Arensky. 


Two jubilees recently celebrated at the 


Marinsky Theater have been those of the 
tenor, Davidow, and the manager, Pale- 
tchok. 


Two biographies have recently been pub- 
lished of the composer, Balakirew, one by 
his friend and pupil, Ljapounow, and the 
other by Grodsky. Another recent pub- 
lication of interest is a book of articles by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, edited by his widow, in 


which one of the articles, devoted to Wag- 
ner’s works, attacks Wagner’s style as 
“far-fetched and strained,” and “rendering 
further development impossible.” The 
progress of music, Rimsky-Korsakoff as- 
serts, will not consist in the development 
of this style (that is, in the creation of 
something still more artificial), but in a 
withdrawal from it to the development of 
the classics and to the perfection of man- 
ner bequeathed by Beethoven. 

The famous Russian  violoncellist, 
Verschbilowitch, professor of the violon- 
cello at the Imperial Conservatory in St. 
Petersburg, and soloist to the Czar, died 
March 2, after a long and severe illness. 
He was born in 1850 and in 1874 completed 
his studies at the St. Petersburg Conserva- 
tory, as the favorite pupil of the celebrated 
*cellist, Davidow, whom, in 1885, he suc- 
ceeded as professor in the same institu- 
tion. It is said for Verschbilowitch that, 
if some of the younger masters of the 
‘cello surpassed him in technic, not one of 
them possessed his magical and melodious 
tone. S. Rosowsky. 





FLORA WILSON IN PASADENA 


Soprano Captivates Society Audience 
With Well-Selected Program 


PASADENA, Cat., April 8—Under the 
patronage of leading society women of this 
city Flora Wilson, the soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Hotel Maryland last evening 
and earned for herself a high place among 
the most favored singers who have visited 
Pasadena. The wide range of her voice, 
the sweetness of her tones, the skill with 
which her artistic effects were produced, 
together with the care and intelligence dis- 
played in her choice of a program, com- 
bined to give her large audience an eve- 
ning of unalloyed pleasure. She was 
equally happy in the expression of joy or 
pathos in her songs or in the execution of 
brilliant coloratura passages from Verdi 
and Meyerbeer. Mrs. Gertrude Ross, pian- 
ist, assisted her. The program follows: 

(a) “Villanelle,” Chaminade; (b) “‘Obstination,” 
Fontenailles, and (c) “Je Veux Vivre” (“‘Romeo 
and Juliet’), Gounod; (a) “Winds in the Trees,” 
Thomas; (b) “The Lass with the Delicate Air,” 
Arne; (c) “A Blue- gray Dove,” Saar, and (d) 
“The Rosary,” Nevin; “Le Pardon de Ploermell” 
(“Dinorah”), Meyerbeer: (a) “Still Wie di 
Nacht,” Carl Bohn, and (b) “Als die Alte Mut- 
ter,” Dvorak; (a) “Annie Laurie,’’ Spottiswoode; 
(b) “Robin Adair, ” Anon., and (c) “Ye Banks 
and Braes,”’ Anon.; Grand Aria, “Ah fors é lui,” 
(‘*Praviata’’), Verdi. 





Want Damrosch as Conductor 


A committee to confer with Dr. Frank 
Damrosch with regard to the conductorship 
of the Oratorio Society of New York is 
to be appointed, with a view, if possible, 
to persuade Dr. Damrosch to remain as 
conductor. The members of the society 
voted to appoint a committee for this pur- 
pose, and also decided that three concerts 
should be given next season at a meeting 
April 13 in Carnegie Music Hall. 
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SUFFRAGIST SONGS 
IN LONDON CONCERT 


Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Compositions 
—Recital by American 
Operatic Basso 


Lonpon, April 8—The series of Queen’s 
Hall Symphony concerts came to an end 
last Saturday when May Harrison, the vio- 
linist, and Beatrice Harrison, the ’cellist, 
were the soloists. These young artists gave 
an acceptable performance of the Brahms 
concerto for violin and ’ceilo. Sir Henry 
Wood was the conductor as usual. 

Dr. Ethel Smytn brought forward a 
whole program of her own music at 
Queen’s Hall Saturday evening. Mme. 
Blanche Marchesi was the soloist and a 
chorus of her pupils assisted the famous 
singer in the “Benedictus from a Solemn 
Mass in D.” This chorus work showed 
splendid training and reflected high credit 
on Mme. Marchesi. 

It would take too much space to con- 
sider fully the very lengthy list of items 
on the program. Suffice it to say that Dr. 
Smyth is verv ambitious and is mistress 
of a good composing technic. In this she 
deserves all praise, for few women have 
ever mastered the mere tools of the com- 
poser’s art. An amusing close to the con- 
cert was caused by two suffragist songs 





for chorus. Dr. Smyth conducted. 
Fritz Hirt, violinist, has fulfilled my 
prophecy of some months ago, when I 


heard him play as a member of the Henkel 
quartet. his first London recital, which 
took place Monday, proved him a sound 
musician possessed of excellent technic and 
a refreshing sense ot rhythm. He evi- 
dently does not think the mere stirring of 
emotions the sole end of art, and for that 
alone should be commended. Art to him 
is not reveling in the sensuous and senti- 
mental; it is something serious and makes 
some appeal to the intellect. His reading 
of Bach’s Sonata in A Minor for violin 
and ‘cello, and Beethoven’s work in C 
Minor for violin and pianoforte, showed 
an almost classic sense of proportion and 
outline. 

That 
Rains, 
recital Tuesday evening. 
lows: 


famous American basso, Léon 
of the Dresden opera, appeared in 
His program fol- 


“Ombra inai fu’”’ (‘“‘Serse’’), 
and mages and Aria, ‘“‘Hear Me! Ye Winds and 
Waves” (“Scipio”), Handel; ‘‘Wohin,” op. 25, 
No. 2, “Erlkonte,” op. 1, “An Schwager Kronos,” 
op. 19, No. 1, and “Der Doppelganger,” Schu- 
bert; “Wieder Mécht’ ich dir Begegnen,” and 
“Die Vatergruft,” Liszt; “Le Cor,” A. Flegier; 
“Ellen,” op. 5, No. 5, Roland Bocquet; ‘‘Seren- 
ade de Don Juan,” Tschaikowsky ; “Les Cloches,”’ 
“Le Faune,” and “Romance,” Claude Debussy ; 
“Wintern Acht,” op. 15, No. 2, and “Lied des 
Steinklopfers,”’ op. 49, No. 4, Richard Strauss. 

That Mr. Rains is the possessor of a 
glorious voice is common knowledge; 
moreover, that his sense of the dramatic 
is as remarkable as his voice is no less 
well known. There may be a slight fault 
to find because of a lack of appreciation 
of the intimate touch needed in recital 
singing, but this has nothing to do with his 
wonderful voice and technic. 

For his second recital, Wednesday after- 
noon, Leonard Boswick played the Italian 
Concerto, Bach; Sonata (Waldstein), Bee- 
thoven; Davidsbiindlertanze, Schumann; 
Impromptu, F Minor, Impromptu, A Flat, 
and Impromptu, F Minor, Schubert. This 
was his last recital before his Australian 
and American tour, and A£olian Hall 
hardly proved large enough to accommo- 
date the audience. Unfortunately I could 


Recitative and Aria, 


not hear the Bach and Beethoven numbers 
on account of other concerts, but Mr. Bos- 
wick’s playing of the “Davidsbiindlertanze” 
requited me for facing the blizzard of 
snow which raged in London Wednesday. 
It would be difficult to tell adequately of 
the wonderful charm which this famous 
English pianist infused into the Schumann 
work. There were refinement and humor, 
dignity and pathos and withal a beautiful 
discretion, and technically his playing was 
impeccable. The Schubert items were given 
with the same charm and appreciation of 
the composer’s intent. 

Thomas Percevai Fielden, pianist, has 
just given an unheralded concert, playing 
Rhapsodies of Dohnanyi and several De- 
bussy, Chopin, Mozart and Beethoven 
numbers. Mr. Fielden displayed a sound 
technic, which, however, needs some pol- 
ishing, and a very good musical sense. 

Victor Beigll had charge of the vocal 
quartets which were given at the last of 
the Broadwood concerts Thursday evening. 
The program was full of interesting 
things, but worthy of especial mention 
were the vocal quartets of Brahms, op. 
112. Certainly nothing could be more 
lovely than the “Sehnsucht” and “Nach- 
tens,’ while Faures “Pavane,” with flute 
obligato, and “Madrigal” were delightful 
little pictures of the Watteau period. Such 
delicacy and aristocratic grace as Gabriel 
Fauré has breathed into these musical gems 
show him the master. A “Bauernlied,” by 
Orlando di Tasso (1577), was bubbling 
with humor and fun. The quartet was 
made up of amateurs and was satisfactory 
except for the soprano, whose voice did not 
blend with the others. Mr. Beizel accom- 
panied with taste. 

That eminent viola player, Lionel Tertis, 
played a short sonata, written for viola 
and piano, with Mr. Bowen at the piano. 
This was an unknown work by an old 
master of the late 18th century, called 
Grazioli, and may be strongly recommended 
to viola players. I wish I could say the 
same for Mr. Dale’s Fantasia for the same 
instruments heard on this occasion for 
the tirst publicly. Mr. Dale has done 
much better work, for although this com- 
position has two exceedingly good themes 
nothing happens to them that is of interest. 

EMERSON WHITHORNE. 





COLUMBUS ORCHESTRA MUSIC 





Fastern Organization May Be Called 
Upon for Next Season 


Cotumsus, O., April 17.—Plans are be- 
ing made already to continue the series of 
symphony concerts in Columbus. The 
series given this past season by the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony Orchestra has aroused 
a new interest here in orchestral music. 
The Columbus Symphony Association § is 
projecting this series of concerts. The 
board of directors is composed of people 
prominent in musical ond social life in 
Columbus. The plans are not entirely com- 
pleted as yet. It may be that the series 
will be given by several of the big Eastern 
orchestras and not confined to one or- 
chestra, as it was this season. A large 
subscription list is already in hand for next 
year’s concerts. 





French Operas Given in Columbus 


Cotumsus, O., April 15.—The French 
Grand Opera Company gave four perform- 
ances at the Colonial Theater last week. 
The operas heard were “Thais,” “Lakmé,” 
“Carmen” and “Rigoletto.” Large audi- 
ences greeted these productions, which jin 
many ways gave genuine satisfaction. The 
operas were given good mountings, and 
several of the principals exhibited voices 
of more than ordinary excellence. 
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CHICAGO SINGERS 
IN NEW ORATORIO 


Woyrsch’s “‘ Dance of Death”? Has 
First American Production— 
Hamlin’s Triumph 

Cuicaco, April 17—The Apollo Musical 
Club of Chicago gave the first perform- 
ance in America last Monday night at the 
Auditorium of Felix Woyrsch’s “The 
Dance of Death.” It was sung under the 
direction of Harrison Wild. It was, all in 
all, a memorable performance. The sing- 
ers had been so carefully and consistently 
rehearsed that there was no evidence of 


uncertainty in the course of a long-drawn 
and diversely difficult oratorio, complex in 
the extreme. This strange new work is 
from the pen of a composer little known 
in this country, a German evidently sat- 
urated with the influence of Wagner and 
not averse to using suggestions of other 
composers, ancient and contemporaneous. 
There is even a delicate compliment to the 
French school as in Saint-Saétis’s “Danse 
Macabre.” These, however, are not so ob- 
vious as to disturb the casual listener and 
are never carried to great lengths. In 
fact, the composition has such abundance 
of melody that it is distinctly picturesque 
and pleasing if not profoundly impressive. 

The orchestral setting has many points 
of excellence and there are many kaleido- 
scopic changes in color to intensify dra- 
matic detail. Tne vocal parts are far from 
easy, the tasks put upon the tenor, for in- 
stance, being Titanic. The choral com- 
binations represent the latest developments 
of harmonization, presenting a formidable 
task for any choir. 

The theme is drawn from the old mir- 
acle play introducing Death as a poetic 
personage who makes visitations to the 
king, the soldier, the child, the minstrel 
and the sage—ideals of tempora. power, of 
innocence, of poesy and of philosophy. 
The work is big in design, complicated in 
progression and in many points more op- 
eratic than oratorio in the strict form. 

The Apollo Ciub chorus of 600 voices, 
augmented with a large boy choir, amd sup- 
ported by a large orchestra, gave an ex- 
cellent account of itself, both in the big 
moments of tonal volume and in the pian- 
issimo progressions. George Hamlin, tenor, 
had the large task of the night and per- 
formed it with force, finish and richness 
of tonal effects and a definition of char- 
acter that surprised his most sanguine ad- 
mirers for its beauty and convincing power. 


Caroline Mihr-Hardy, the dramatic so- 
prano, made her presence felt in_ royal 
fashion. Arthur Middleton gave his rich 


ringing bass to the part of busy but not 
forbidding Death and his many appear- 
ances were all interesting and command- 
ing vocally. Rose Lutiger-Gannon gave 
her too brief bit with beautiful tone and 
Herbert Miller was very satisfactory in an 


interesting reading of the baritone rédle. 
Hans Letzs played the violin meditation 
excellently and Arthur Dunham presided 
at the organ with his usual distinction. 


C. EN. 
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Gertrude S. Karl 


Newark, N. J., April 17—Among the 
more promising of Newark singers, Gert- 
rude S. Karl deserves a prominent place. 
Miss Karl is gifted with a rich, even con- 
tralto which she uses in a sincere and in- 
telligent manner, invariably producing a 
fine artistic effect. Her répertoire em- 
braces a wide varietv of songs and arias. 
In a recent joint recital with Aloys Kremer, 
pianist, she made a marked success. Miss 
Karl enjoys the distinction of having been 
highly complimented and encouraged by 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 





Preuse-Matzenauer for Metropolitan? 


It is reported from Munich that Mar- 
garete Preuse-Matzenauer, the foremost 
contralto of the German opera stage, who 
recently succeeded in having her contract 
with the Munich Court Opera canceled, is 
to come to New York to spend next Win- 
ter at the Metropolitan. Her engagement 
at the Hamburg Municipal Opera does not 
begin until the Autumn of 1912 
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I have been watching for four seasons with 
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positively affirm that Madame VALERI is one of the few 
teachers who have a clear, correct idea of the right place- 
ment of the voice according to 
the Italian method. Her teach- 
tone production and 
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JOHANN STRAUSS 
AND OLD VIENNA 


Memories of Both Revived 
Picturesque Concert— Ameri- 
can Basso’s Recital 


in 


Vienna, April 1.—On the evening of last 
Monday a pretty bit of old Vienna was 
conjured up on the stage of the Grosse 
Musikvereins Saal as frame for the con- 
cert arranged to swell the Johann Strauss 
‘lhe back represented the 
open-air 


memorial fund. 
“Paradeisgartl,’ a 
pleasure resort of the Viennese in the early 
thirties of the last century, where Johann 


fashionable 


Strauss and his contemporary, Lanner, 
first fiddled their enchanting waltzes. The 
scene was painted by Fritz Kautsky after 


an old colored print. It was endeavored to 
preserve in the performance, arranged by 
the writer, Siegried Loewy, the features of 
the “Biedermeier” age, as this period is 
locally designated. Waltzes by Strauss, 
senior and junior, formed the principal 
numbers, conducted in turn by Felix von 
Weingartner, Leo Fall and Franz Lehar— 
the latter, with bow in one hand and fiddle 
in the other, joining in merrily now and 
then, as is still the custom with the beer 
garden bands. A transcription by Alfred 
Griinfeld of the Aschenbrédl waltz was 
played by that popular pianist in his in- 
imitable stvle, and in response to stormy 
demands he added the dainty Moszkowski 
minuet, heard here for a first time in the 
concert hall. A prologue composed for 
the occasion and enacted by prominent 
players, “Orpheus on the Beautiful wiue 
Danube,’ showed the venerable minstrel, 
who has been hunting through the ages 
for his lost Euridice as he finatly finds 
her again on the banks of the gay stream 
where, to preserve eternal pind her soul 
has at last found a home in the body of a 
fair Viennese. With the beaker of golden 
wine he drinks from her hands, Orpheus 
is transformed into the young Johann 
Strauss, who throws away his lyre for a 
fiddle, and to the strains of the “Blue 
Danube” Waltz dances merrily off the 
stage with his re-found spouse. 

Rainer Simons, the ever-active director 
of the Volksoper, brought out on Wednes- 
day, for the first time in German any- 
where, Vittorio Gnecchi’s opera, “Cassan- 
dra.” The work had its premiére in Bo- 
logna in 1904. When Strauss’s “Elektra” 
came out subsequently the Italian author, 
Tebaldini, pointed out*many striking simi- 
larities in some of the motifs to the earlier 
work, which coincidence he designated as 
“musical telepathv.” hinting remotely at 
something like plagiarism. Gnecchi him- 
self, however, opposed this view and stren- 
uously denied having influenced Tebaldini’s 
views. The young Italian composer 1s 
ultra modern, to be sure, but more on the 
line of the later Verdi and the wagner of 
“Lohengrin,” while Pfitzner influence (com- 
poser of the “Rose of the Liebesgarten”’ ) 
is undeniable. In the “Cassandra” libretto 


Clytemnestra is seen committing the mur- 
ders for which she herself is murdered in 
“Elektra.” Gnecchi himself assisted in the 
writing of the libretto, and his Greeks are 
the hysterical personages now so much in 
vogue on the stage. His music is not at 
all Italian in style, and in depicting the 
ghastly and uncanny Gnecchi has succeeded 
in being wonderfully effective. The “melo- 
dramatic tragedy,” as Cassandra is desig- 
nated, assigns no light task to singers and 
orchestra, but under the inspiring lead of 
Conductor Grosskopf the Volksoper cast 
did well. The large audience applauded 
the work energetically. 

The young American basso of the Hof- 
oper, Edward Lankow, gave a song recital 
on Tuesday evening at the Kleiner Musik- 
vereins Saal and scored an entire success. 
A diversified program offered songs in 
Italian, German, French and English by 
composers ranging from Handel to Kichard 
Strauss, and wir. Lankow’s beautiful and 
artistic rendering thereof distinctly re- 
vealed his wonderful versatility. He is the 
possessor of a rich and resonant organ 
which descends to apparently impossible 
depths with great power, and is frll of 
sweetness in tne upper notes aiso, though 
not quite so strong. The _ well-known 
“Slumber Boat,’ by Jessie Gaynor, was 
given with great charm and delicacy. Loud 
and insistent encores brought forth a Ger- 
man drinking song, delivered with vim and 
humor, and, after the close of the official 
program, the wonderful “O Isis and Osiris” 


from the “Magic Flute’ was added. As 
the audience still refused to move and 
clamorously requested additions, Mr. Lan- 


kow finally sang the other great Sarastro 
aria, “In diesen heiligen Hallen.” 

The pianist, Wilhelm Bachaus, whom I 
heard play at a recent concert, is master 
of a fabulous technic. A local critic has 
described him as a “Rubinstein without 
nerves.” Perhaps he lacks a little soul 
also. It really seems as if only his fingers 
did all the work, so airily do they glide 
over the kevs and vanquish all difficulties 
with the utmost ease. Liszt’s B Minor So- 
nata he rendered with truly marvelous 
clearness, and dashed off brilliantly two 
études by the same composer. This artist 
sits rather low and well back from the 
piano, seemingly exercising no effort. But 
it is impossible to conceive of such playing 
without plenty of intelligence and force 
behind it. 

Marie Wittels, a weschetizky pupil, gave 
evidence of having pursued her studies 
with advantage at a recent concert of her 
own. She played at the Leschetizky 
Wednesday class this week, as did also a 
pupil of some years ago, Caroline Pezcenik, 
whose concert, “An Hour of Modern Mu- 
sic,” I mentioned in last week’s letter. On 
the same occasion Miss Cleophas was heard 
in a very interesting MacDowell concerto 
with her teacher, Margaret Melville Lisz- 
niewska, at the second piano. Even for 
these popular evening performances, al- 
ways crowded, there were unusually great 
numbers present. It was pleasant to greet 
among them some good old friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard Wells, now of Berlin. 
They came for just a week, but Mr. Wells 
has been kept so busy giving lessons to 
eager applicants that he was obliged to 
add a day or two to his stay. 

Appre Funk. 
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MR.-LANHAM IN FRENCH 
AND AMERICAN SONGS 


Three Composers and Trio of Singers 
Assist Baritone in a Program Fresh 
with Novelties 


Modern French and American songs com- 
prised the program of the annual recital 
given by McCall Lanham, the baritone, in 
the ballroom of the Plaza Hotel, New York, 
on the evening of April 13. Mr. Lanham 
was fortunate in enlisting the services of 
three American composers, all of whom 
were represented on his program, Jean Paul 
Kiuirste:ner, C. B. Hawley and Bruno Huhn, 
and the following singers: Edith Chapman 
Goold, soprano; Corinne Welsh, contralto, 
and John Barnes Wells, tenor. William 
Fairchild Sherman played the accompani- 
iments and the program was as follows: 


“Au Matin Clair,” Rabey: “Romance,” Debussy; 
“Portrait,” Nerini; “Si Vous m’étiez Douce,” 
Simon; “Extase,” César Cui; “D’une Prison,” 





Panizza; “‘Peace,” “The Sailor’s Love,” “Unre- 
quited,”” and “I Long for You,” Hawlev, accom- 


anied by the composer; “I Would My Song 

‘ere Like a Star,” “Serenade,” “Invocation to 
Eros,” and “Canticle of Love,” i 
companied by the composer; “The Divan,” Song 
Cycle for Four Voices and Piano, Bruno Huhn, 
accompanied by the composer. 

In the French songs Mr. Lanham expres- 
sed thorough sympathy with the spirit of 
the work in hand and adjusted his resources 
admirably to illuminating interpretations. 
The Debussy Romance, with its tormenting 
vagueness, was revealed with finesse and de- 
lightful artistry. In each of these Mr. 
Lanham’s voice was shown in its best estate 
and his enunciation was a model for clarity 
and dramatic expressiveness. 

Of the American songs the Kiirsteiner 
numbers were the most interesting and per- 
haps the best interpreted. “I Would My 
Song Were Like a Star” was particularly 
engaging. “The Invocation to Eros” and 
“Canticle of Love,” which had their first 
performances on this occasion, were fine 
examples of song literature and deserve to 
be heard frequently. 

Bruno Huhn’s song cycle, the “Divan,” 
was excellently given, the four singers re- 
vealing admirable vocal qualities and a 
lively sense of appreciation of its innate 
meaning. 

A large audience by its enthusiastic ap- 
plause left no doubt as to its enjoyment of 
the recital. 





French Opera Company Pleases Wash- 
ington 


WasuinocrTon, D. C., April 17.—The New 
Orleans French Grand Opera Company has 
had a successful run during the last week 
and the outlook is that it will be even more 
eagerly patronized the present week. Mlle. 
Roland, who has sustained most of the 


Kiirsteiner, ac- 





principal soprano réles, has won well de- 
served applause for the sweetness and flex- 
ibility of her voice. Mlle. Cortez has been 
a close second in the share of the honors. 
Her voice is rich and she handles it beauti- 
fully. M. Morati, M. Monday, M. Ton- 
taine and M. Montano have carried the 
chief rdles among the men with excellent 
singing and artistic perception of the char- 
acters. The aciing and stage productions 
have called forth praise. The daintiness 
and grace of the ballet could scarcely be 
excelled. The program for this week in- 
cludes “Samson et Dalila,” “Thais,” “La 
Bohéme,” “Faust,” “Hérodiade,” “Roméo 
et Juliette,” “Carmen” and “Lucia di Lam- 
mermoor.” W. H. 





Heinemann Draws’ Record-Breaking 
Crowds in Salt Lake City 


_ [By_Telegraph to Musrcat Amentca.] 

SaLt Lake City, April 12.—Alexander 
Heinemann, the lieder singer, achieved one 
of the most extraordinary successes ever 
made by any artist here. On Thursday 
evening he sang to more than five thou- 
sand persons at the great Mormon Tab- 
ernacle and to-night gave a recital, by spe- 
cial request, and attracted another crowded 
house in spite of the fact of its being Holy 
Week. This was a feat unheard of here. 

M. J. B. 





Herbert Gives Concert of Irish Music 


An evening of Irish music was given at 
the Broadway Theater, New York, on 
Sunday, April 16 for the Gaelic Society, 
by Victor Herbert and these soloists: Mrs. 
Helen O’Donnell, contralto; Edward O’Ma- 
hony, bass; and Melville A. Clark, harpist. 
Mr. Herbert directed his orchestra in some 
of the music from his “Natoma” and in 
his “Irish Rhapsody,” dedicated to the 
Gaelic Society. 











Lady Halle (Mme. Norman Neruda) 


Bertin, April 15.—The death in this city 
is announced of Lady Halle (Mme. Nor- 
man Neruda), the famous violinist. She 
succumbed to an attack of pneumonia. It 
is but a few weeks ago that she appeared 
in a concert in Berlin and revealed all her 
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old power over her instrument. She was 


in her seventy-secona year. 





Wilma Norman Neruda, who became the 
wife of Sir. Charles Halle, the distin- 
guished English pianist and conductor, 
was born in Brunn, Austria, in 1840. She 
inherited her talent from a generation of 
musical ancestors and began the study of 
the violin at the age of four under the 
instruction of her father, Joseph Neruda. 
She studied under Leopold Jansa, director 
of music at the University of Vienna, 
when she was only six years old, and a 
year later, with her elder sister, pianist, 
made her first public appearance and as- 
tonished her audience by her precocious 
development. From this time on and for 
more than sixty-five years her public 
career was continued. 

Wilma’s success at her début encouraged 
her father to undertake a tour of the 
principal cities of North Germany, Hol- 
land and Belgium, which eventually was 
extended to England. With them went 
Wilma’s sister and her brother Franz, 
‘cellist. Wilma had two London appear- 
ances, one at the. Philharmonic at this 
time, and the critics were moved to amazed 
comment by ner extraordinary command 
of her instrument. The family then re- 
turned to the Continent and for several 
years lived chiefly in Russia. The vio- 
loncellist of the family died, but another 
brother took his place and with the re- 
maining sister as second violinist a quartet 
was formed. They had particular success 
in Scandinavia and at Stockholm the King 
presented Wilma with the gold medal for 
art and science and appointed her cham- 
ber violinist to the’ court. 

It was at this time that the violinist first 
met Ludwig Norman, whom she married 
shortly afterwards. Norman was director 
of music at the Chapel Royal and con- 
ductor of the Opera and Philharmonic 
concerts at Stockholm. Later Mme. Nor- 
man-Neruda went to Paris and played in 
numerous concerts, at the Conservatory 
and elsewhere, and always with the greatest 
success. Overwhelming tributes of praise 
invariably accompanied her appearances. 
She then returned to London for new tri- 
umphs, 

In 1885 Mme. Neruda was left a widow 
and in 1888 she married Sir Charles Halle, 
with whom she had frequently been asso- 
ciated in concerts. She toured Australia 
with him in 1890 and 1891. In 1895 they 
made a short concert tour of South Africa 
and shortly after their return to England 
Sir Charles died. Shortly after this the 
late King Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
organized a sublic subscription in honor 
of Lady Halle, and the Kings of Sweden 
and Denmark and many eminent musicians 
were associated with the undertaking. A 
big public demonstration in her honor was 
made later in London and her admirers 
presented the violinist with a _ costly 
“Strad.” In 1901 Queen Victoria ap- 
pointed Lady Halle “violinist to the 
Queen.” 

To many repeated invitations to visit 
America Lady Halle finally acceded in 
1899 and made her début in Boston with 
the Boston Symphony Urchestra on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1899. She was also the soloist 
with the same organization on the follow- 
ing week’s trip to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
New York and Brooklyn. 


Anna Marie Louise Judic 


Paris, April 14.—Anna Marie Louise Ju- 
dic, the famous comic opera singer, died 
here to-day. 

Mme. Judic was born July 18, 1850, at 
Semur, France, of humble parentage. She 
began her career as a saleswoman in a de- 
partment store. When the beauties of her 
voice were discovered a scholarship was ob- 
tained for her at the Paris Conservatoire. 
She made her début at the Gymnase in 
1867, in “Les Grandes Demoiselles.” Other 
roles which she interpreted were the Com- 
tesse Corinska in “Niniche” in 1878; Anna 
in “La femme a papa” in 1879; Angelina 
in “Le Grand Casimir”; Anna-Marie in 
“Roussote” in 1881; Amélie in “Lili” in 
1882; Denize in “Mam’selle Nitouche” in 
1883, one of her greatest triumphs, and 
Semionorovna in “La Cosaque” in 1884. 
She made a number of foreign tours, re- 
turning to Paris in 1887, when she appeared 
in “La Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein” by 
Offenbach, and in Lecoq’s “La Fille de 
Mme. Angot” and “Giroflé-Girofla.” She 
became an officer of the Académie. In 1867 
she married and she was remarkable for 
all the domestic virtues. 

Mme. Judic visited America twice in the 
8o’s, appearing in New York at the Broad- 
way and Wallack’s Theaters. She had a 
pleasing light soprano voice and her im- 
personations were marked by vivacity and 
subtlety of acting. She was exceedingly 
attractive in personality. 





Helen L. Glenny 


MILWAUKEE, April 17.—Helen L. Glenny, 
music critic of The Evening Wisconsin, a 
gifted singer and well known in musical 
and literary circles of the West, is dead of 
bronchial trouble. Miss Glenny did con- 
siderable lecture work on musical topics, 
her best lecture being “Famous People I 
Have Known.’ She was for several years 
secretary and business manager of the 
Arion Musical Club of Milwaukee and in 
that capacity was one of the original pro- 
moters of the Auditorium project, which 
culminated years later in the erection of 
the $500,000 structure under municipal and 
citizen auspices. M. N. S. 





Willy Liippertz 


By the sudden death of Willy Lippertz, 
of pneumonia, the German opera stage has 
lost one of the most promising of its bari- 
tones. He had been a member of the 
Leipsic Municipal Opera forces for sev- 
eral years and an engagement at the Berlin 
Royal Opera was awaiting him. He was 
thirty-four years old. 





Dr. Henry Krollpfeiffer 


Dr. Henry Krollpfeiffer, of New York, 
president of the Liederkranz in 1881 and 
again in 1901 and 1902, died April 12 at 
the German Hospital. He was born in 
Germany in 1848, and was a doctor of 
medicine. 





Harry Pepper 


HartForp, Conn., April 8—Harry Pep- 
per, singer and vocal instructor, and a 
former member of the choir of St. Mark’s 
Church in New York, died at his home 
in West Hartford of heart trouble to-day. 
He was born in England in 1&9. 
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MME. VON NIESSEN-STONE IN RECITAL 





Contralto Displays Fine Artistry 
in Program at Damrosch 
Institute 


Matja von Niessen-Stone, contralto, of 
the faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
gave a song recital_on Wednesday, April 
12, at the Institute, with the assistance of 
Florence McMillan at the piano. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 


“O siisse Mutter,” “In der 
Carl Léwe; Prison 


“Die Lotosblume,” 
Kirche,”’ ‘“Hochzeitslied,” 
Scene from “Le Prophéte,’’ Meyerbeer; ‘‘Holdes 
Wissen,” August Bungert; ‘“Loreley,” August 
Bungert; “Faden, ms Erich Wolff; “Paimeneiland,” 
Adolf Gunkel; “Plauderwasche, ” EF. Weingartner: 
“The Bony Fiddler,” W. Hammond; “Baby,” A. 
Mallinson; “The ry of Rachel,” M. Turner 
Salter; “Twilight,”” W. Rummel; ‘“‘Ecstasy,’’ W. 
Rummel. 

Mme. Stone was received with great en- 
thusiasm by the large audience and was 
compelled to repeat several of the songs, 
besides adding an encore, Sydney Homer’s 
“Dearest.’ at the end of the program. Two 
of her songs, those by Weingartner and 
Gunkel, were new and interesting con- 
tributions to our recital programs. 

In her recital a year ago Mme. von 
Niessen-Stone demonstrated that she was 
an artist of great ability, but her singing 
this year showed a marked advance in 
breadth of style and tone. Her legato is 
smoother and her poise, her command of 
tone and interpretation have become re- 
markable. Ihe best dramatic interpreta- 
tion was heard in the Meyerbeer aria, 
which was given with authority. 

In a contralto the upper voice, and some- 
times the middle voice, is apt to be thin 
and lacking in resonance, but Mme. Stone 
has both power and quality in these reg- 
isters. The last group of the program 





Matja von Niessen-Stone, Contralto 


was of much interest because of the fact 


that all of the songs were by American 
composers. Of these, “The Cry of Ra- 
chel” was most successful because of its 


intensity and tne singer’s emotional grasp. 

The sympathy between the singer and 
the accompanist was most evident and the 
audience included Miss McMillan in its 
recognition of the merit of the perform- 
ance. An accompanist who can sink her 
own individuality and, at the same time, 
give the artist adequate support is a rarity, 
and Miss McMillan’s work was deserving 
of the applause which she received. 





Mme. Charbonnel’s Piano Playing Fea- 
ture of Providence Concert 


ProvipENce, April 13.—ihe Monday 
Morning Musical Club gave its third an- 
nual concert at Memorial Hall Friday eve- 
ning before a large and cultivated audi- 
ence. Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel played 
the Prelude by Debussy, Ballet music from 
“Rosamunde,” Schubert-Fischof, and Con- 
cert Etude by MacDowell, with that bril- 


interpretation 
She was en- 


liant technic and charm of 
always evident in her work. 
thusiastically applauded. Hadley’s cantata, 
“A Legend of Granada,” was presented 
here for the first time, the full strength of 
the club being utilized for this number, 
and the effect was excellent. May Brooks 
was the director and Mrs. Alfred H. Mil- 
ler and Loyal Phillips Shawe were the so- 
loists. Both sang selections well adapted to 
their voices. The chorus showed ad- 
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mirable training in singing the cantata. 
The last of the musicales given on a 
“ladies’ afternoon” at the Providence Art 
Club took place Thursday before a large 
representation of the club and its friends. 
Stuart Ross, pianist, an advanced pupil of 
Mme. Avis Bliven Charbonnel, played with 
excellent taste and technical facility and 
won much applause, especially after his 
fine interpretation of Chopin’s Nocturne, 
op. 16, No. 9. Evangeline Larry, violinist ; 
Ada Johnson, soprano, and Frederick 
Very, accompanist, added to the enjoyment 
of the audience. G. F. H. 


REVIVE SONGS OF THE 
WAR-TIME, IN CHICAGO 


“Daily News” Arranges Unique Concert 
Commemorating Anniversary of 
Siege of Fort Sumter 








Cuicaco, April 17—A concert of unusual 
character and magnitude was given at the 
Auditorium last Thursday evening with the 
Daily News as host, entertaining the veter- 
ans of the G. A. R., the Loyal Legion and 
their friends, the general public, with a 
big musical program provided by a male 
choir of 100 voices under the direction of 
Edward JT. Clissold, the First Regiment 
Band (under Director Hostrawer), and 
such famous old-time singers as Jules Lum- 
bard, the first man in America to sing the 
“Star Spanglea Banner,” now an octage- 
narian, but still able to raise a deep and 
resonant note for patriotism. together with 
John M. Hubbard, another war-time singer 
concerned with the first productions of the 
songs of the late George F. Root, a name 
far famed in the music of those troubled 
times. In addition to eminent speakers 
the simple, singable and resonant songs of 
war-time were revived with great gusto, 
the entire audience engaging approvingly 
in the choruses. An audience of nearly 
4000 people crowded into the Auditorium, 
and as manv more were unable to obtain 
admission by reason of the current police 
restriction which prohibits standing room. 
The event commemorated the semi-centen- 
nial of the siege of Fort Sumter and the 
opening of the greatest civil war in history. 

t. &. Me 





First Week’s Itinerary of Paulist Choris- 
ters 


Cuicaco, April 17.—J. saunders Gordon 
spent several days in town last week, more 
than pleased over his bookings for the 
Paulist Choristers, having arranged for 
fourteen appearances of this fine choral or- 
ganization, the first half of their tour in 
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Mrs. Kendall Banning 


Among the singers who have come into 
prominence during the last season is Mrs. 
Kendall Banning, of New York, whose 
first professional appearances, over a year 
ago, were noted in MusicAL AMERICA. 
While much of her recent work has been 
done in New York City, where she has 
been heard in both concert and church pro- 
grams, she has undertaken a number ot 
short tours in New England, New Jersey 


and Pennsylvania, where she has found an 
unusually cordial reception. The critics 
have found in her voice a contralto qual- 


ity that has marked it as distinctive. Mrs. 
Banning has been studying under Isidore 
Luckstone, who has stated that her voice 
is one of the best that he has undertaken 
to train. She sang at one time with the 
chorus of the MacDowell Club, of which 
she is a member. 





Frances Alda to Sing “Desdemona” in 


Atlanta 
Frances Alda will sing Desdemona, in 
“Otello,” with the Metropolitan Opera 


Company in Atlanta. Mme. Alda sang this 








the East being as follows: April 24, St. role with the Boston Opera Company this 
Louis, at the Odeon; April 25, Cleveland season, but has not been heard in it in 
(Colonial Theater), and Erie (Majestic New York since last season at the Metro- 
Theater) ; 26th, Boston (Boston Symphony  politan. Since becoming the wife of Gen- 
Hall); 27th, Springfield, Mass. (Court eral Manager Gatti-Casazza, of the Metro- 
Square Theater); 28th, Rochester (Con-  politan Opera, Mme. Alda has confined 
vention Hall), and 29th, Buffalo (Conven- her New York appearances to the concert 
tion Hall). C. E. N. platform. 
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SONGS BY 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger. 


The songs by this composer have met 
with great success in France, Italy, 
England and America—are deservin 
of the highest praise. They are full o 
melody and poetic charm, the accom- 
paniments graceful and pleasing, 
giving evidence that the composer is 
a musician of high order. Here below 
is a list of some of his most popular 
songs: 
Phil’s Secret, Two keys, + + 9c. 
There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry, Two keys, 40c. 
There, Little Giri, Don’tCry, Two keys, 
with new illustrated title page, 60c. 
The Race, Twokeys,- - «= 25¢ 
Little Boy Blue, o keys, - 50¢, 
The Ballad Singer, Two keys, + 50c. 
Elite Song Cycle, Two keys, 
The complete list of Mr. Schlesinger’s 
compositions mailed on application. 
Published by J. H. SCHROEDER 
10 East 16th Street, New York 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 





F, Ric COATES has a song, “Sweet 

Phyllis,”$ which is a refined bit of 
writing. An “Allegretto Pastorale” move- 
ment supplies the foundation for. the song, 
giving much atmosphere to the composi- 
tion. It is in two sections, the “pastorale” 
being followed by a “meno mosso” in com- 
mon time of much melodic beauty. The 
“Tempo Primo” returns, leading to a 
climax on the words “for very love of 
her.” It is a well-written song and shows 
Mr. Coates in a particularly delightful 
vein. It is published in three keys. 

* * * 

T° supply a need, if one can call it a 

need, Dermot Macmurrough, a new name 
to the composer’s list, has written a song, 
“Macushla,”|| which has appeared on the 
programs of Dan Beddoe during the past 
Winter. It is an unpretentious melodic 
outburst, exceedingly effective and sing- 
able, but is marred by its barren accom- 
paniment. 


§“Sweet Puytiis.” By Eric Coates. Price, 60 
cents. 
\|**MacusHLa,”” by Dermot Macmurrough. 


Price 60 cents. Published by Boosey & Co. 


* * K 


POUR songs of merit by .:arshall Ker- 
nochan appear from the press of LC. 
W. Thompson & Co., Boston, Mass.t The 
first two are to poems of Robert Brown- 
ing, a poet whose meaning Mr. Kernochan 
seems to grasp with exceptional success. 

“You'll love me yet!” is a lyric piece of 
writing that is marked by fine movement 
and swing. The voice part, suitable for a 
mezzo or baritone, is melodic and the ac- 
companiment interesting in its outline. It 
has a splendid climactic ending and will 
prove of worth to concert singers looking 
for good American songs. 

In “Wanting Is—What?” the composer 
has exhibited his fine sense of subtle har- 
monic changes, all logical and not forced. 
It is a difficult poem to set, but it is pos- 
sible. On the “Poco pitt vivace” the com- 
poser has a number of rising phrases 
working up to his climax on the words 


“Grows life, grows love” with an arpeg- 
giated accompaniment. It is also for a 
medium voice. 

William E. Henley’s “Home, Dearie, 
Home,” which bears a subtle “folk song,” 
has been given a setting entirely in the 
character of the verses. It is simple and 
unaffected in style and contains some 
lively melody. 

Few composers have found musical ex- 
pression for the puzzling lines of Walt 
Whitman. “Out of the Rolling Ocean” is 
the fourth song of this group and Mr. 
Kernochan has written for these Titanic 
lines music that ts hig and far-reaching in 
its scope. Opening in E Flat Minor, 4-4 
time, “slow and broad, the descending har- 
morics suggest the roll of the mighty 
ocean. The unrest of the waters is devel- 
oped with consummate skill, the passion 
of the love element being surcharged with 
warmth and ardor. The music is strong, 
moving, pulsating with the throb of one 
who has felt the vastness of the ocean, 
the depth of its passion, the lure of its 
waves. A brow. interlude toward tne close 
leads back to “the initial movement,’ now 
in E Flat Major. the lines 


“Know you! I salute the air, the ocean and the 


land, 
Every day at sundown, for your dear sake, my 
love!” 


close the song, the same figure as in the 
introduction being used, the chords this 
time, however, ascending instead of de- 
scending. Such a song as this one is not 
written frequently; it is one of the great 
moments in a composer’s life when he is 
inspired to put on paper his expression of 
a poem like this of Whitman. It should 
be sung frequently, and though the voice 
part is difficult there is much in the song 
to repay the singer for his study of it. 
The writer finds it to be one of the greatest 
American songs that he has examined. 


tFour Soncs ror Mepium Vorce: “You'll Love 
Me Yet,” “Wanting Is—What?” ‘‘Home, Dearie, 
Home,” “Out of the Rolling Ocean.” By Marshall 
Kernochan. Published by C. W. Thompson & Co., 
3oston, Mass. 





A New Biography of Brahms 


A STUDENT of musical history, being 

asked by his instructor on a certain 
occasion to give a short account of the life 
of Brahms, replied “he had _ none.” 
Strangely enough, this terse observation 
need not be treated in the light of a jest. 
Compared with such men as Beethoven, as 
Schubert, Schumann, Wagner, Tschai- 
kowsky and many others, Brahms was in- 
deed a man of “no life.” 

It has been said of Shakespeare that “he 
was born and went to school in wtratford, 
went to London, where he wrote plays and 
poems, returned to Stratford, died and was 
buried.” In a similar manner it would be 
possible to say of Brahms that “he was 
born in Hamburg, where he studied music, 
traveled about as accompanist to the vio- 
linist Remenyi, met Liszt and Schumann, 
settled in Vienna, where he lived quietly 
and wrote orchestral and chamber works, 
songs and piano pieces, dying in 1897.” 

It is probably for this reason that, while 
one encounters much Brahms literature, 
one seldom runs across a Brahms biog- 
raphy. The main work of this character 
accessible to English readers is of course 
that by Florence May. Now, however, ap- 
pears the English critic, J. A. Fuller-Mait- 
land, with a volume of some 200 pages 
entitled “Brahms,’* which, within a brief 
space, undertakes to relate the life of the 
composer and to discuss his velations with 
his contemporaries, the characteristics of 
his art and finally to give a fairly detailed 
critical estimate of everytuing he wrote. 

Mr. Maitland has succeeded in detailing 
his biographical observations in twenty 
pages of good-sizeu type without being 
obliged to withhold any vital facts because 
of the brevity of space he has allowed him- 
self. The truth is that the composer’s ex- 
istence does not make particularly edifying 
nor soul-stirring reading. It may interest 
some to learn that Brahms was not so 
hopelessly opposed to the institution of 
opera as to be blinded to the beauties of 


“Carmen,” and that in spite of his aver- 
sion to Liszt and his school “he had noth- 
ing but admiration for Wagner .. . that 
few loved and knew the music dramas bet- 
ter than Brahms and that he rarely missed 
a performance of Wagner’s later works in 
Vienna.” We know that Brahms had 
little sympathy with Tschaikowsky and 
vice versa. For this mutual antipathy Mr. 
Maitland offers an explanation that cannot 
but strike the reader as infantile. Brahms, 
he finds, built most of his themes on the 
successive notes of the chord; Tschaikow- 
sky, on the successive notes of the scale. 
And, in addition to this, the one being pre- 
eminently a draughtsman, the other a col- 
orist, “the wonder would have been if they 
had appreciated one another’s music’! 

Mr. Maitland has prefaced his book with 
an introduction entitled “A Note on En- 
thusiasm.” One realizes the necessity for 
such a quasi-apology after reading his 
critical estimate of Brahms’s works. Not 
a word of adverse comment is to be found 
in connection with the orchestral, cham- 
ber, piano or vocal writings. The wunin- 
formed reader would, by accepting all of 
Mr. Maitland’s statements, lay down the 
volume with the conviction that Brahms 
was surely the most thoroughly perfect of 
all composers, in every respect. 
tiated, however, will be amused to learn 
that the writer strongly upholds Brahms 
as an orchestral colorist. After this, of 
course, one is prepared for anything. It 
would have been far more indicative of 
Mr. Maitland’s critical perspicuity, how- 
ever, had he in writing born in mind the 
words of Frau Herzogenberg to the com- 
poser on one occasion: “When you can 
give us pure gold why do you so often 
give us brass”? 

The book is written in Mr. Maitland’s 
customary lucid style, but its lack of crit- 
ical judiciousness will make its ultimate 
value somewhat doubtful. 


*“BraunMs.” By J. A. Fuller Maitland. Cloth, 
256 pages. New York, John Lane Company, 1911. 
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Nubian Girl Song Hidden Love 
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Work and Aims of Helen Waldo 
_— Her Programs for Old as 
Well as Young 


ss] CAN hardly remember when I have 

not been interested in children. When 
at college | was once chosen to read a 
paper before my class and though but a 
young girl myself my subject was ‘Chil- 
dren.’ Somehow the little ones and their 
lives appealed to me more than has any 
other subject that I could choose; and so 


it has been ever since.” 

This interest in children has been the in- 
spiration of the career of Helen Waldo, 
contralto, and the conveyance of child life 
in song has been her special mission. Miss 
Waldo was a singer in oratorio and re- 
cital before she took up her present partic- 
ular work in the concert field and she has 
had a splendid training for a wide variety 
of concert singing. But it is her work for 
children that she has made her very own. 
One of her “Child Life in Song” programs 
is to be offered to New Yorkers April 25 
at Mendelssohn Hall and Miss Waldo tells 
MusicaAL AMERICA that she wants those 
who hear her to realize the intent and 
meaning of what she is doing for them and 
for the children. 

“These little songs of mine are not 
meant to be merely amusement and enter- 
tainment for the young ones,’ she explains. 

“They have proved to be a link between 
the child-mind and that of the adult. 
Grown-ups in the audience are brought in 
closer touch with the thoughts and enjoy- 
ments of the children through a more clear 
understanding of the workings of the child 
mind. And again, for the old folks, these 
little programs of mine seem to bridge the 
chasm that exists between their own child- 
hood and the present. There are times 
that, looking out upon the old people in 
my audiences, I just feel as though I could 
jump down from the stage and embrace 
them all! At such times it is difficult to 
say which I love best—the babes with their 
glowing faces and laughing eyes or the dear 
old men and women, with their eyes not in- 
frequently blinded with tears. 

“T have often been asked why I did not 
go on the stage or in opera. My answer 
is that the latter has never been my am 
bition, and the former does not appeal to 
me, for the reason that my whole life has 
been devoted to making a career on the 
concert platform. I have been very suc- 
cessful, and now that I have my ‘kiddies’ 
to sing to, and my grown-up children to 
remind of their childhood—now that I have 
found a field that brings to me great p!eas- 
ure, and, judging from my audiences and 
their reception of me, a large amount of 





CHILDREN’S CHAMPION IN SONG 

















Helen Waldo in one of her recital cos- 
tumes 


pleasure to others—I could not desert them. 
And then, please do not forget that I am 
first of all a concert singer; and what 
field is broader or more conducive to real 
advancement in art than the concert plat- 
form? 

“You would be surprised to know the 
enormous amount of work and study that 
this work of mine entails. There is the 
searchine through hundreds and hundreds 
of publications and manuscripts for mate- 
rial; there is the learning of new songs and 
the going over of the old; the arranging 
of programs so that they lose none of their 
value through lack of unity, continuity and 
all the other elements by which programs 
must be tested—a hundred things, in fact. 
which swallow up time. Then, you know, 
I must not neglect my regular concert rep- 
ertory of songs, opera arias and oratorios 
and my Scottish songs with which I have 
had really fine succes. 

“But what is work when one loves it? 
[ really believe that I get as much real 
fun from the preparation and contempla 
tion of mv ‘Child Life in Song’ programs 
as from their rendering.” 





LAURA E. MORRILL’S PUPILS 


Advanced Vocal Students Appear to 
Good Advantage in Musicale 


An enjoyable musicale was given by the 
pupils of Laura E. Morrill on Thursday 
evening, April 13, at The Chelsea, in West 
Twenty-third street, New York City. The 
carefully prepared program presented some 
of the advanced students, among them Mrs. 
st. John Duval, and the Messrs. Russell 
Bliss and Herbert Nason, who sang with 
good musical understanding and knowledge 
of their art. 

The Misses Brown, Hilbrand, Northcroft, 
Burt and Mrs. Mason and Duval were 
heard in a sextet from Offenbach’s “Tales 
of Hoffmann,” and called forth much en- 
thusiasm by their artistic ensemble. Miss 
Brown also sang a group of songs in 
charming style and joined Mrs. Duval in 


the duet from “Lakmé”; Miss Burt, Miss 
Fabbri and Miss Northcroft all appeared 
for the first time, and did excellent work 
in their respective solos. Many guests 
were present and expressed great pleasure 
over the work done by the pupils, all of 
which reflects credit on their teacher, Mrs. 
Morrill, who is the teacher of Lillia Snell- 
ing, the successful contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

Charles Gilbert Spross provided the ac- 
companiments with his usual taste and 
skill, and a number of his songs were svng 
and Margaret Hoberg played the accom- 
paniment for a song of her own composi- 
tion. 


Hearing for Mme. Roderick’s Pupils 

On Saturday evening, April 15, at Men- 
delssohn Hall, New York, pupils of Mme. 
Emma Roderick gave a recital before a 
large gathering.. The program below was 
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given with much success by Mrs. Mabel 
Loveland, Mary Sloat Parkhurst, Mrs. 


Jessie Allen, Esther Beers, Lucretia Davis, 


Margaret Sitler, Dorothy Demarest, Mrs 
Grace Card Smith, Mrs. Helen De lvan- 
owski, Lucia Nola and Mrs. Nance Morgan 
Grotecloss. The violin obbligato to “Ave 
Maria” was played by Frederick Scanlon 
and was well received. A trio from Ros- 
sini’s “Semiramide” was sung with much 
feeling by Mrs. Smith, Miss Sitler and W. 
A. Butler, Jr. 

Chorus, “Swing Song,” Geibel 
“Florian’s Song,” Godard; “The Raft,’ 
Blumenthal; “I Am Dying Egypt, Dying,” 
La Hache; “A Heart of Mine,” Clough- 


Leighton; “A Garden Romance,” Grant- 
Schaffer; “Ave Maria,’ Gounod; “Spirit 
Song,” Hayden; chorus, “Blackberry 


Gatherers,” Lohr; “The Passing Bell,” 
Tours; Cavatina, “Norma,” Bellini; aria 
from “Der Freischiitz,” Weber; trio, 
“Semiramide,”’ Rossini; aria from “La 
Traviata,” Verdi; aria from “Un Ballo 
in Maschera,” Verdi; chorus, “Out in the 
Sunshine,” Pinsuti. 


Charles W. Clark in Middle West 

Cuicaco, April 17.—Charles W. Clark, 
Chicago’s great baritone, has been exceed- 
ingly busy ever since his return from his 
long residence abroad and his appearance 
with Damrosch in New York. His sve- 
ceeding recital in Philadelphia was equally 
successful and now he is impressing cities 
of the Middle West with his great worth: 
This week he is scheduled for recitals in 
Missouri, Illinois and Oklahoma; gives a 
recital in Toronto on the 25th and returns 
here for a concert at Ravenia Park on the 
27th, singing in St. Louis, on the 28th. His 
managers, the Redpath Bureau, have 
booked him heavily for May. He expects 
to remain here during June and July and 
has arranged to open a studio in the Fine 
Arts Building, where he will teach a lim- 
ited number of pupils. C. E. N 





NEW ORLEANS PLAUDITS 
FOR RUSSIAN SYMPHONY 


Mme. Dimitrieff Scores Particular Suc- 
cess—Cecil Fanning in Harriet 
Ware’s “Sir Oluf” 


New Orveans, April 15.—The Russian 
Symphony Orchestra made its initial bow 
in this city on Palm Sunday and an audi- 
ence remarkable in size and enthusiasm 
greeted Mr. Altschuler and his men. The 
singers, Mmes. Dimitrieff and Joel-Hulse, 
and Messrs. Ormsby and Schwahn, met 
with a cordial reception, particularly Mme. 
Dimitrieff, whose clear, well-schooled so- 
prano won her many plaudits. ine or- 
chestra appeared under the local auspices 
of Harry B. Loéb. 

The third annual concert of the Morning 
Music Club was recently held at the Athe- 
neum in the presence of a magnificent 
audience. Victor Despommier, the mu- 
sical director, presented Harriet vwvare’s 
“Sir Oluf” and the “Spinning Cnorus” 
from the “Flying Dutchman.” ‘lhe former 
work made an excellent impression by its 
melodic and descriptive qualities. Cecil 
Fanning, the popular young baritone, who 
is a great favorite in this city, sang the 
title role with all the charm, vigor and 
dramatic fervor demanded by it. The part 
of the Erl-King’s daughter was entrusted 
to Violet Hart, a talented soprano, who 
made a fine impression. The soloists in 
the “Flying Dutchman” number were Mrs. 
Fred W. Bott and Mrs. C. Bennette Moore. 
Mr. Despommier held the choruses with 
gratifying authority. Mr. Fanning was 
also heard in two groups of songs. It 
must again be recorded that both he and 
his accompanist, H. B. Turpin, scored an 
emphatic success. HM. Le 





Mark Hambourg is giving recitals in the 
German cities at present. 
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YORK SCHUBERT CHOIR 
ENDS SEVENTH SEASON 


An Exacting Program Well Performed 
by Chorus of Eighty-six Voices 
Under Dr. Thunder 


York, Pa., April 7.—The Schubert Choir 
achieved another triumph at the closing 
concert of, its seventh season in _ the 
York Opera House last evening. Grand 
opera gems and works of lighter vein in 
which local talent had unusual prominence, 
interspersed with songs by Nicholas Douty, 
a Philadelphia tenor, constituted the pro- 
gram. There was a large and critical audi- 
ence in attendance, and the singers were 
enthusiastically applauded. The music was 
more difficult than at previous concerts, but 
the careful training of the choir, under 
Henry Gordon Thunder, of Philadelphia, 
was shown throughout the evening. ‘The 
presentation of the greater portion of the 
program without accompaniment was an 
accomplishment which outshone the success 
of the choir at the Wanamaker competitive 
festival in Philadelphia last year. 

The choir numbered only eighty-six 
voices, less than one-half of the number 
at the Spring concert a year ago. The 
parts, however, were better balanced, the 
tenors and bass vieing with the sopranos 
and altos for honors, which were about 
even. The crowning numbers of the eve- 
ning were “The Tempest at Sea,” from Max 
Bruch’s cantata, “Odysseus,” Dr. W. W. 
Gilchrist’s arrangement of Fauré’s “Sancta 
Maria,” and the triumphal chorus from 
Verdi’s “Aida.” In the Bruch chorus 
Gertrude Swords Miller, soprano soloist of 
Zion Lutheran Church, gave an artistic per- 
formance of the solo part of Okeaniden. 
H. Purcell Frey played the violin obligato 
cleverly in the Fauré composition. The 
climax of the evening was reached in the 
Verdi number, which closed the program. 
A quartet of pianos and an octet of horns 
formed the accompaniment. Such a thrill- 
ing effect was produced that a repetition 
had to be given. The female chorus, “In 
May,” by Parker, and “O Gladsome Light,” 
from Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “The Golden 
Legend,” were among the other numbers 
rendered. 

Florence Hinkle, soprano, who was to 
have participated, was unable to leave her 
home in Philadelphia on account of sick- 
ness, and the vacancy was acceptably filled 
by Mr. Douty. He gave several of his 
own compositions as encores. They con- 
sisted of “Forgetfulness,” “The Proposal” 
and “Rain on the Dawn.” 

The accompanists were Emma Bosshart, 
Bessie L. Kirk, Mae Brodbeck and Mrs. H. 
Purcell Frey. W. Hz. R. 





Maud M. Roberts Gives Recital with 
Assisting Artists 


Maud M. Roberts, pianiste, assisted by 
Mrs. M. Brittain Love, violinist, and Luise 
Hepp, soprano, gave a recital at Studio 
Hall, No. so East Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, on April 15. Mrs. Love gave 
the “Ave Maria” by Schubert-wilhelm), 
Hungarian Dances by Nachez, two selec- 
tions by Kreisler and the Valse Diabolique 
by Eller-Wilhetung. She displayed good 
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technic and excellent interpretative powers. 
Miss Hepp sang an aria by Maillard and 
several folksongs which were received with 
applause. Miss Roberts distinguished her- 
self in the Minuet in E Flat, by Beethoven, 
which she played with remarkable finesse, 
two songs by Grieg, and “Aus den bergen” 
by Fibich. Miss Roberts is a pianiste of 
noteworthy attainments. Esther Shultz, 
the active manager of Studio Hall, made 
the affair a social success. 


A GUARNERIUS ’CELLO 
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session of John Markert 

















A genuine Andreas Guarnerius ’cello in 
fine condition is a rarity, vut there is one 
in New York at present. It is in the pos- 
session of John Markert & Co., the violin 
makers, at their shop in West Eighth 
street. It is an exceptionally well pre- 
served instrument, the varnish being beau- 
tifully shaded, a sort of golden orange in 
color. The date of its make is 1693 and 
the only change from the original is the 
settine in of a new neck, which was done 
by Mr. Markert. This was necessary, as 
the old necks are more than an inch too 
short. Alwin Schroeder, the veteran ’cell- 
ist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, has 
played on this instrument and has ex- 
pressed wonder at its beautiful tone and 
other fine qualfties. 

“It is surprising how sensitive the in- 
strument is,” said Mr. Markert to MusIcaL 
America the other day, “and how it re- 
sponds to the slightest touch of the bow 
on all the strings. Its C string is just as 
easy to play as any violin G string, and 
this is the more remarkable, considering 
that the wood is almost an inch thick in 
places. It is valued at $5,000, which is not 
a high figure for such. a fine old master- 
piece of the ’cello maker’s art.” 





Pupil of Gustav L. Becker Wins Laurels 


_Mabel Sniffen, pianist and pupil of 
Gustav L. Becker, was heard in a recital 
at Assembly Hall, New York, on the eve- 
ning of April 11. Miss Sniffen is but fif- 
teen years of age, yet she played a program 
comprising Bach’s G Major Prelude and 
Fugue, Brahms’s Cappriccio, op. 76, a Cho- 
pin Allegro de Concert, two movements 
from Hummel’s B Minor Concerto and a 
series of short pieces by Saint-Saéns, Per- 
let, Schumann, Raff and Wagner in ex- 
ceptionally fine fashion. Her technic and 
her interpretative abilities are those of a 
mature artist, and her musicianship is 
firmly grounded. The large audience wel- 
comed her with much enthusiasm, and it 
was generally agreed that a most promis- 
ing future lies in store for her. 


LUTKIN HEADS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





Is Elected President of Music Teachers’ Organization, and Announces 
Interesting Plans—News of Chicago Schools and Teachers 


CHICAGO, April 17.—The executive com- 

mittee of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association, in session last week, 
elected the followin~ officers for the en- 
suing year: Peter C. Lutkin, president; 
Geo. C. Gow, vice-president, Francis L. 
York, secretary; Waldo S. Pratt, treasurer 
and editor. The proceedings of the last 
meeting held in Boston have recently been 
issued in book form, comprising a wide 
varietv of valuable essays on musical topics 
written by leading members of the musical 
profession. These records are becoming, 
from year to year, more and more valuable, 
representing as they do an epitome of the 
progress of musical art in this country. 
The new president, Peter C. Lutkin, an- 
nounces that he proposes to lay emphasis 
on orchestra music developing in this coun- 
try, and this wiil be the theme of several 
interesting papers promised for the coming 


session. 

The Mendelssohn Conservatory gave an 
interesting recital last Friday evening at 
Kimball Hall, the program being provided 
by the pupils of Carrie Scott and Joel 
Mossberg. : 

The advanced pupils of Allen Spencer 
gave their last recital last Thursday eve- 
ning at Kimball Hall. They will give their 
second recital to-morrow evening under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory. 

The vocal pupils of Mrs. Karmena_ Jop- 
lin and the piano and organ pupils of 
Frank W. Van Dusen, gave a recital last 
week in Kimball Hall, presenting a very 
interesting program. ; 

Helena Bingham gave a program of her 
own selections before the Klio Club Asso- 
ciation a week ago in their club rooms. 

Helen Gallup gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Chicago Piano College last 
Saturday afternoon in their piano rooms in 
Kimball Hail. 

Thomas Ricketts, one of the best known 
character actors of the stage and a stage 
manager and producer of national note, has 
been called to take charge of the Ziegfeld 
Theater as a manager and proposes to 
establish it as a local home for all that 
is best in the neld of the drama, concert 
and the club line. 

The Chicago people who visited Des 
Moines to attend their musical festival last 
week have returned with words of praise 
and comment for Dr. M. L. Bartlett, man- 
ager of the festival, and all concerned, for 
the fine style in which it was handled. It 
is a matter of no small local pride that Dr. 
Bartlett was, for a number of years, con- 
nected with musical enterprises in Chicago. 
Lucille Stevenson Tewksbury was one of 
the stars of the festival, sharing honors 
with Sig, Bonci, the distinguished tenor, 
and Mme. Gerville-Réache, the other lead- 
ing vocalist, and the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, the great instrumental feature. 

The Chicago Musical College School of 
Opera now has two operatic productions in 
rehearsal for public presentation shortly 
after Easter. 

Joseph Schwickerath, who has one of the 
popular studios in Kimball Hall, claims that 
this is one of the busiest years of his ex- 
perience, that he is giving more vocal les- 
sons than ever before, which has mil_tated 
against his plans for recital work. During 
the Summer he expects to take considerable 
time to study up a number of Wagnerian 
roles that he sang several years ago in the 
opera in.Germany. He has a beautiful 
baritone voice and a fine presence. 

Pupils of the vocal and piano depart- 
ments of the Chicago Musical College gave 
a recital in the Ziegfeld Saturday morning. 

Emil Liebling issued invitations to a com- 
plimentary piano recital by Helen Frazee, 
of the University of South Dakota, assisted 
by Robert Quait, Jr., tenor, that attracted 
a representative audience last Monday even- 
ir at Kimball Hall. Miss Frazee is an in- 
structor in the University of South Dakota 
and a pupil of Dean E. W. Grabbill, author 
of the “Mechanics of Piano Technic,” and 
her execution on this occasion interestingly 
exemplified the theories outlined in that 
work. She opened the program with a 
Prelude of MacDowell, followed by the 
Bach Fantasie in C Minor, concluding 
with Grieg’s Sonata, all four move- 
ments being disclosgd in exceedingly brill- 





iant fashion. Mr, Quait then sang Arney’s 
“Lass with the Delicate Air,’ and Miss 
Frazee played Beethoven’s Thirty-two 
Variations and the Chopin Ballade in G 
Minor. She was equally happy in a group 
of short selections that concluded the en- 
tertainment. 

Carl Ziegfeld, general manager of the 
Chicago Musical College, who has been 
confined to his home with an attack of 
the grippe for several days, has resumed 
his place at college. 

The Cosmopolitan School of Music and 
Dramatic Art, in the Auditorium Building, 
had an interesting pupils’ recital Saturday 
afternoon, enlisting Helen Barker, Mrs. C. 
R. Wood, Mrs. A. Ellison, soprano; Blanche 
Innes, a pupil of Mrs. Butler; Ella Foote, 
pianist, a pupil of Mr. Morley; Elsie Eidam, 
pianist, pupil of Mr. Eidam; Aubrey With- 
ers, a plano pupil of Mr. Lewis, and Alice 
Cramer, a pupil of Miss Case. 

_Mary Cox, violinist; Marie Bergersen, 
pianist, and Charles LaBerge, baritone, will 
give a recital next Saturday afternoon at 
Kimball Hall, under the auspices of the 
American Conservatory. C. E. N 
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MUSICAL AMERICA 





To Improve Ccngregational Singing 


Edward Griffith, fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists, of England, and edi- 
torial secretary of the English Church Con- 
gregational Music Association, has written 
to the New York Tribune regarding the 
proposed extension of the English move- 
ment to promote better congregational sing- 
ing to the United States. He says that 
the main objects of the movement are “to 
gain the rightful heritage back to the people 
in our church services by bringing all the 
music of (1) responses, (2) chants, (3) 
hymns, (4) Holy Communion to a simple, 
solid, devotional and, ecclesiastical charac- 
ter adapted to the people.” Mr. Griffith is 
anxious to start an American league to 
further these objects, and states that all 
the music of the English organization is 
“waiting to be adapted to your prayer- 
book for congregational use, and not for 
the vaulting ambition of choirs.” 





Easter Concert at the Ansonia 


Theodor Gordohn, the director of the 
Gordohn Trio, gave an interesting program 
to the patrons and guests of the Ansonia 
on Easter Sunday. Gabrielle Claus, sopra- 
no, the soloist of the occasion, sang an 
aria from “Samson and Dalila” and three 
songs by Whelpley, Bohm and, Hastings. 
This young singer, who possesses a voice 
of phenomenal range, glorious quality and 
exceptional carrying power, took the audi- 
ence by storm, and was enthusiastically 
encored. There is no doubt a great future 
in her voice. Mr. Gordohn played the solos 
by Puccini and Handel with his accustomed 
verve and pathos. His scenes from “La 
Bohéme” were specially admired. The rest 
of the program consisted of selections by 
Debussy, Thomas, Schulte, Herbert and the 
overture of the “Freischiitz,” all of which 
were received with applause. 





Pittsburg Choir Changes 


PitspurG, Pa., April 10.—At this season 
of the year many church changes are an- 


nounced. There has been a large number 
in Pittsburg and surrounding territory. 
Some of them fouow: Marie Stapleton 
Murrav. soprano, Emory Methodist 


Church; Mrs. H. Talbot Peters, contralto, 
Second Presbyterian Church; Mrs. William 


A. Forstrom, soprano, First Presbyterian 
Church, Steubenville, O.; Mrs. Elsie 
Fischer-Knichloe, soprano, First United 


Presbyterian Church, Wheeling, W. Va.; 
Marie Snyder, soprano, Shady Avenue 
Baptist Church; Edward Vaughan, tenor, 
Second Presbyterian Church; Hollis Ed- 


son Davenny, baritone, Second Presbyte- 
rian Church; A. R. Morgan, _ baritone, 
Shady Avenue Baptist Church. E. C. S. 





Many Recitals Given at Studio Hall 


Studio Hall has lately been the scene of 
a number of recitals and becomes better 
known among musicians and teachers every 
day. On Wednesday, the fifth, a musicale 
was given by the pupils of Mrs. Kathryne 
Miller. On the roth there was a vocal 
recital by the pupils of Mrs. Ratcliffe Ca- 
perton and the same evening a recital by 
Inga Hoegsbro and other concerts are 
booked for the 15th, 20th and 26th. The 
house is under the management of Esther 
R. Schultz and her activity has contributed 
a great deal toward making the home, as 
well as the recitals, very popular. 





Italian Music Teacher to Wed American 
Pupil 


HAckKENSACK, N. J., April 15.—Friends 
here of Lola O. Renard, of Edgewater, have 
just learned of her engagement to marry 
her teacher, Alberto Bim! oni, with whom 
she is studying music in Florence, Italy. 
Miss Renard went to Italy to study a year 
ago.” Mr. Bimboni is a composer of note 
in Italy, and his symphonic poem, “Bee- 
thoven and the Sea,” is to have a promi- 
nent place on the program for the ap- 
proaching exposition in Rome. 


TO STUDY MUSIC IN 
PICTURESQUE CASTLE 


American Party Will Live in John 
Orth’s Home During Summer 
in Austria 


Music study abroad during the coming 
Summer will be pursued under ideal con- 
ditions, according to the plans just an- 
nounced by Mrs. M. Duble-Scheele, pianist, 
director of the Master Music Studios, New 
York. Owing to the great success of the 
school, which is located on upper Broad- 








Above: An entrance to Johann Orth’s castle 
at Gmunden, showing the coats of arms 
which decorate the exterior. Center: Mrs. 
M. Duble-Scheele, director of the Master 
Music Studios, New York, who will direct a 
Summer School in Gmunden. Below: A 
party of music students, in peasant cos- 
tume, at an old inn near the Orth castle. 


way, and the demands of the pupils that 
a Summer course be offered, Mrs. Scheele 


has decided to maintain her classes in 
Gmunden, Austria, during the Summer 
months. The faculty will include Mrs. 


Scheel, who will have charge of the piano 
department, and other well-known teachers 
of the school, including those of the voice 
department. 

The residence of the school will be the 
famous Schloss Orth, the former home 
of the missing Johann Orth, the heir to the 
Austrian throne. Himself a musician, 
pianist and composer, the young Duke had 
the misfortune to marry beneath his sta- 
tion and, because of the disapproval of his 


father, the present Emperor, sailed for 
South America in his ship, the Santa Mar- 
gherita. In the Summer of 1890 he disap- 
peared and it is presumed that the ship was 
lost with all on board somewhere on the 
coast of South America. This has never 
been proven and the estate is still in litiga- 
tion. 

Schloss Orth, in the picturesque village 
of Gmunden, with its forests, its lake and 
the interesting peasants, was the favorite 
home of Johann Orth. The castle has been 
kept just as it was when he left for the 
last time, with the exception that the apart- 
ments have been rented out to defray the 
expense of the upkeep. In these studios, 
many of them containing the furniture, 
manuscripts, writing desks, musical instru- 
ments and personal belongings of the miss- 
ing Archduke, the Master Music Stud‘os 
will hold their Summer school. 

In making up the party, Mrs. Scheel has 
set a high standard and has insisted that 
the students be above all serious and inter- 
ested in their work. Passage has been en- 
gaged for the party on the steamer Nieuw 
Amsterdam, sailing on June 13. 


INDIANA’S FESTIVAL 


Sheffield Choir of England and Cincin- 
nati Orchestra to Contribute 

_ INDIANAPOLIS, April 8.—The music season 

in this State will be brought to a close with 

a double music festival that promises to 

surpass all ever undertaken and civen here. 


Perhaps the largest organization ever 
brought here will be the Sheffield Choir of 
England with their conductors, soloists 


and chorus of two hundred voices, together 
with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
with Leopold Stokovski conductor.’ To 
Ona B. Talbot belongs the credit for this 
festival, for she has labored here for 
twelve years faithfully against odds and 
the people are but now beginning to sup- 
port and realize the importance of her 
work. The dates for the festival are Fri- 
day evening, April 21; Saturday afternoon, 
April 22, and Saturday night. On Friday 
night “The Dream ot Gerontius,” by Car- 
dinal Newman, with musical setting by Sir 
Edward Elgar, will be given: at the mati- 
née Dr. Charles Harriss will conduct his 
own Symphonic Choric Idyl “Pan” for the 
first part of the program, and Part Two 
will bring Dr. Henry Coward and Sto- 
kovski, conductors, in a most interesting 
program of choral and orchestral numbers, 
madrigals, duets, part songs and solo num- 
bers. The third and closing program will 
consist of two double chorus numbers by 
Bach and Parry, with Dr. Henry Coward 
as conductor. Part Two will be Beetho- 
ven’s “Ninth Symphony.” 

On Sunday night last, at English’s Opera 
House, a concert was given by the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra with Conductor Mod- 
est Altschuler and a quartet of soloists, 
Nina Dimitrieff, soprano; Frank Ormsby, 
tenor; Lealia Joel-Hulse, alto, and Ber- 
tram Schwahn, baritone. It was a delight- 
ful program. M, L. T. 


Anton Fcerster’s Piano Recital 





Cuicaco, April 17.—Anton Foerster last 
week gave a trial recital of his Chicago 
progtam in Milwaukee and was gratified 
over its effect upon a highly critical audi- 
ence. He reneated the same program in 
the Ziegfeld Theater last Tuesday evening. 
It was not only carefully arranged, but re- 
vealed with scholarly taste, appreciative 
coloring and a technical finish that was 
eminently praiseworthy. His program in 
full was as follows: 

Toccata, Aria and Fugue, C Major (for organ 
transcribed by Anton Foerster, J. B. Bach; Thirty- 
two Variations, C Minor, Beethoven; Impromptu, 
op. 142, F. Minor, Schubert; Sonata, B Minor, 
Liszt; (a) Nocturne, op, 27, No. 2, (b) Impromptu, 
Chopin; “Witches’ Dance,” E. A. MacDowell; 
“Teux d’Eau,”’ Maurice Ravel; “Hungarian Gipsy 


Son~s,” Tausig. 
C. Bom 
Emmy Destinn, who has heretofore sung 
in Berlin only at the Royal Opera, is to 
make three “guest” appearances at the Ber 
lin Komische Oper in the Spring. 


MME, NORDICA’S TOUR 
NOTEWORTHY SUCCESS 


Manager Shipman Reports Record- 
Breaking Results in Many 
Cities 

Cuicaco, April 17.—Frederic Shipman, 
who made such a success with Mme. Nellie 
Melba and has duplicated that concert tri- 
umph in the recent tour with the distin- 
guished donna, Lillian 
Nordica, returned to his home in this city 
last Wednesday, having concluded the first 
period of twenty-five concerts at Muskogee, 
Okla., on Monday, and will rest up a few 


American prima 


days here at home prior to going to the 
Northwest, with headquarters at Winnipeg, 
to arrange for the next series of fifty con- 
certs which will open at Winnipeg on Sep- 
tember 25. Next Spring he will give twen- 
ty-five more concerts with Mme. Nordica. 


Manager Shipman states that the prelim- 
inary tour more than satisfied his most 
sanguine expectations. In Columbus, O., 
Toronto, Can., and Toledo, O., the results 
of the Nordica concert even surpassed 
those of Mme. Melba, which were consid- 
ered record-breakers last year. Various 
other points were exceedingly good, and the 
great American singer was in the best of 
health and voice at all times. After ar- 
ranging the preliminaries for the next Nor- 
dica tour Mr. Shipman and his wife will 
go East to look after the concert affairs 
of Mme. Emma Eames and Emilio de Go- 
gorza, he having arranged for their exclu- 
services in 


sive thirty-six concerts com- 
mencing January 7 in New York City. 
C. E. N., 





MISS KNIGHT’S SPRING SEASON 





Boston Soprano’s Plans Include Numer- 
ous Concert Engagements 


Boston, April 17.—Josephine Knight, so- 
prano, is having a busy Spring season, with 
many appearances in concert and recital. 
Last Tuesday she sang with Strube’s Or- 
chestral Club in Wellesley, Mass., and 
will be the soloist at a concert of th h- 
land Club, a male chorus, in Newton High- 
lands, Mass., to-morrow evening, and on 
Friday evening will sing at a Masonic con- 
cert in Cambridge, Mass. April 27 she will 
take part in a performance of “Caractacus” 
on the Boston Festival Orchestra tour in 
Harrisburg, Pa., and May 6 in a perform- 
ance of the “Children’s Crusade,” in Ithaca, 
N. Y. May 13 she will also sing in one of 
the Festival tour concerts in Springfield, 
Mass., and May to at a private recital in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

In March Miss Knight’s engagements 
included concert and oratorio performances 
in Peterboro, N. H.; Springfield, Mass.; 
Salem, Mass., and Glens Falls, N. Y. 





Milwaukee to Continue Its 
Concerts 


Municipal 


MILWAUKEE, April 10o.—Chorus work by 
the Milwaukee Liederkranz was the feature 
of the most recent People’s Concert under 
municipal auspices at the Auditorium, on 
Sunday afternoon. The chorus of eighty 
male voices under the baton of Herman A. 
Zeitz gave Schubert’s “Der Lindenbaum” 
and Zedtler’s “Die Drei Zigeuner,” closing 
with “Dixieland,” as arranged by Van der 
Stucken. Harvey Schardt, tuba _ soloist, 
played the “Aida” March, the “Lohengrin” 
Prelude and an original solo for tuba. As 
the concerts are now on a paying basis, 
it is hoped to run them through the early 
Summer at least. That they will be re- 
sumed in the season of IQII-12 is now cer- 
tain M. N. S. 
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BOSTON ORCHESTRA'S 
REMARKABLE SEASON 


116 Concerts Given—Pop Con- 
certs to Begin on May 1— 
Fiedler Sails May 2 


Boston, April 17—With the public re- 
hearsal and concert April 28 and 20, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will close the 
most noteworthy season in several respects 
in its long history. One hundred and six- 
teen concerts and two Pension Fund con- 
certs will have been given, and this num- 
ber exceeds by four the largest number 
of concerts heretofore given in any one 
season. The ten concerts given in New 
York City broke all records for a similar 
series of concerts by this or probably any 
other orchestra in that city. Every seat 
for every performance was sold through- 
out the series. In other cities visited by the 
orchestra the attendance was larger than 
in any previous season. 

Looking ahead to next season, two inter- 
esting events will take place in the early 
part. One will be the thirtieth anniversary 
of the organization of the Symphony Or- 
chestra on October 22. The concerts of 
that date and October 21 will also be in 
the nature of a memorial to Liszt, the 22d 
being the centennial of the great composer’s 
birth. An appropriate program will be 
arranged. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fiedler will sail for Europe 





May 2 on the Kronprinzessin Cecilie, 
Among the other members who will go to 
Europe immediately after the close of the 
regular season are Messrs. Longy, Lenon, 
Roth, Noack and Bak. Mr. Witek, the 
concert master, will not leave until the end 
of June. 

The annual season of “Pop” concerts will 
open May 1 and continue to July 1 in- 
clusive, covering a period of nine weeks. 
Gustav Strube will be the conductor in the 
first half of the season and André Maquarre 
will conduct during the last half. There 
will be the usual special evenings, includ- 
ing Tech., Amherst and Harvard nights 
and probably a number of other special oc- 
casions. The program will include selec- 
tions from all the new popular light and 
comic operas and both Mr. Strube and 
Mr, Maquarre say they have many new 
and interesting numbers which will be 
performed. Last season the “Pop” concerts 
broke all previous records in attendance 
and the coming season will undoubtedly be 
equally successful. 7S Fee 





Horatio Connell Sings for Engineers 


PHILADELPHIA, April 15.—Horatio Con- 
nell, the bass baritone, was heard as soloist 
at the musicale given at the Engineers’ 
Club on April 5. He was in admirable 
form and sang Brahms’s “Feldeinsamkeit” 
and “Roeselein Dreie” and songs by Loewe, 
Schumann, Milligan and several old Irish 
airs in splendid fashion, being much ap- 
plauded for his consummate artistry. He 
was obliged to sing two encores. 

Mr. Connell has been engaged for a pri- 
vate reception in Orange, N. J., on April 
28 and another in Newark, N. J., on May 9. 





FIEDLER PLAYS NEW 
AMERICAN OVERTURE 


[Continued from page 1) 

augmentation. After this there is a return 

to the first theme and after considerable 

recapitulation and the development of a 

different ending or coda, the composition 

ends in an orgy of jollity and rag-time.” 
Of Stirring Effect 


The effect of this composition on the 
audience was instantaneous. Che first 
theme, of out-and-out ragtime character, 
has extraordinary life and humor and has 
been well and very effectively developed. 
Then, introduced by a roll of the kettle- 
drums, the romantic air from the Missis- 
sippi throbs out in the strings, and this 
air, with its wild melancholy, is superbly 
harmonized. After two hearings the en- 
trance of the fugue seems rather abrupt, 
but that is powerless to prevent its effect- 
iveness; indeed, many: more corners than 
there are would hardly suffice to rob the 
entire composition of its enormous vital- 
ity, which seems to threaten to burst 
through and disrupt in every measure. 
The fugue is very strong, energetic, bois- 
terously humorous, with a highly dramatic 
stretto, and the climax, the peroration, 
as the brasses throw out the theme in 
augmentation, is at once one of the most 
splendid and poetic moments that have 
come to pass this season in Symphony 
Hall—the health and the romance of a 
new land of virgin forests and tremendous 
oceans, sunsets of unheard-of splendor. 
This fugue seems a masterly piece of writ- 
ing. Its musical material and its rhythmic 
force are in the first place splendid matter to 
develop and it is developed in the most 
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virile and inexorable manner. The differ- 
ent instruments, including the bass tuba, 
enter with the most rousing effect, and the 
end of the fugue is absolutely inevitable, 
as if the music—flying as a fugue should— 
had overtaken itself, accumulated, piled up 
with such plethoric force that the only 
possible result were a gigantic explosion of 
tone—the explosion to which I have just 
referred. This is not at all bad for a 
composer whom MacDowell, his master 
in former years, told he might never hope 
to write good counterpoint! The wind-up 
of the overture is equally felicitous. It is 
indeed an “orgy” of rag-time, in all kinds 
of syncopations, a series of rhythmic 
shocks, so to speak, which hammer the 
very pulses. No wonder that the audience 
was delighted with this new and living 
music. 


It seems, as I have said, that Mr. Gilbert 
has pretty conclusively proved his case 
His composition has, I think, some minor 
defects of construction, but as a whole it 
must be acknowledged as one of the most 
distinctive pieces which have been pro- 
dvced by American composers in late years. 
The melodic material is extraordinarily 
potent, and it is employed with the utmost 
appreciation of its character and _ spirit, 
yet in a vein and a style wholly the com- 
poser’s own. Two important facts have 
been emphasized by the performance of this 
composition: first, that the younger gener- 
ation of American musicians has not been 
so madly .off the track after all, in the hue 
and cry- which they have raised for a 
school of music which shall have un- 
mistakably American characteristics based 
upon folk-lore of America; secondly, that 
all the talk in the world will do the native 
composer no good until he has found some- 
thing of real value within himself and has 
acquired the technic to express it. For 
Mr. Gilbert, who has passed through many 
years of experimentation, has at last come 
to the place where he has something real 
to say, and his manner of saying it is not 
going to grow less remarkable or less con- 
vincing in future years. 


It would be unjust to conclude this rec- 
ord without commending as strongly as 
possible the initiative of Mr. Fiedler in 
giving an unknown residential composer 
such a hearing, for the orchestral per- 
formance of Thursday was very sympa- 
thetic, and the Saturday evening perform- 
ance, when the players and the conductor 
were more used to the work, was of splen- 
did brilliancy. Otrn Downes. 


BACH PASSION MUSIC 
BY BOSTON CHORUS 


Max Fiedler Conducts and Noted 
Soloists Assists at the Cecilia 
Society Concert 


Boston, April 16.—The Cecilia Society 
and the Boston Symphony Urchestra united 
for their final concert this season on the 
night of Good Friday, when Bach’s “Pas- 
sion According to St. Matthew” was inter- 
preted, Max Fiedler conducting, with these 


soloists: Mrs. Marie Zimmerman, Mrs. 
Alice Bates Rice, Janet Spencer, George 
Hamlin, David Bispham, Earl Cartwright. 
‘ohn P. Marshall was organist and Mal- 
colm Lang assisted it the ptano. A chorus 
of boys from Emmanuel Church had been 
selected and trained by Weston P. Gales. 
The performance, as a whole, was the 
worthy conclusion of the first season of 
the Cecilia Symphony, co-operating, a sea- 
son which began rather unfavorably but 
which has been brought to a successful 
conclusion. Symphony Hall was sold out 
to the last seat, a number stood, and many 
were turned away from the box office. 
The “Passion According to St. Matthew” 
had not been heard here since 1902. Last 
week, of course, the work was cut for the 
occasion, and even then the performance 
was very lengthy. Bach’s monumental 
work remains a lofty tower of the deepest 
religion and the highest inspiration—this 
in spite of the conventionalities of his 
time, from which even the greatest man of 
them all could not hope to escape wholly. 
It is also beyond peradventure that the 
modern audience wants its emotions to be 
quick and intense and as concentrated as 
the latest nerve tonic. But however te- 
ious some of those present may have 
found the recitatives and some of the solo 
passages, the mighty chorals, the dramatic 
and modern episode of the first part of the 
work, as the chorus intones the fiery pas- 
sage, 1e lightnings, ye thunders,” and the 
great final chorus of lamentation absorbed 
and thrilled the most unresponsive. 
Undoubtedly the music is heard to the 
best advantage in a church or a cathedral 
and a production such as has been given 
in past years by the Moravians in Bethle- 
hem, Pa., would without doubt prove a 


revelation to an audience fresh from Boyl- 
ston street. As it was, the performance 
was one of reverence for the work and its 
traditions and high general musicianship. 
The soloists were well chosen. Mr. Ham- 
lin, Mr. Bispham and Mr. Cartwright di- 
vided between them the recitatives for 
male voices. Mr. Hamlin performed to 
much advantage music much of which is 
utterly impracticable as regards smooth- 
ness of execution. As is well known, Bach 
did not write too felicitously for his voices. 
The voices are, for him, instruments. Mr. 
Hamlin and others of the soloists had 
some exceedingly difficult passages which 
are entirely ungrateful to sing, even when 
mastered. It would appear either that in 
Bach’s day the range of a tenor was sim- 
ilar to that of the high trumpets in use 
at that time, or else that Bach realized 
little and thought less of the difference be- 
tween a trumpet anda tenor. At any rate, 
Mr. Hamlin made his lines always intel- 
ligible and musical. Mr. Bispham sang 
with his wonted breadth and benevolence. 
Mr. Cartwright gave a really superb vocal 
performance of the lines entrusted to his 
eare, for Mr. Cartwright is an excellent 
musician as well as vocalist. Mrs. Zim- 
merman, who is well imbued with the Spirit 
of this great music, sang with all desirable 
breadth and genuineness of feeling. Miss 
Spencer employed a voice well fitted for 
such music with discretion. The perform- 
ance of the boys’ chorus was adequate to 
the difficult music. The audience listened 
with the utmost attention and in a spirit of 
deep reverence for the great music which 
was performed in such excellent season. 





Louisville Contralto to Sing for Metro- 
politan *Opera Company 


LouIsviLLe, April 15.—Carrie Rothschild 
Sapinsky, of Louisville, has just signed a 
tnree years’ contract with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Mrs. Sapinsky writes 
that she has repeatedly turned down offers 
from less important companies because of 
the prospect of this more advantageous 
one. Several weeks ago she was called 
upon to sing for Mr. Gatti-Casazza, man- 
ager of the company, with the result that 
an offer of an engagement was made at a 
salary which Mrs. Sapinsky considers a 
magnificent one “for a mere American.” 
She is to sing, among other new roles, a 
part in the Paul Dukas opera, “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleue.” Mrs. Sapinsky has long 
been identified with musical affairs in 
Louisville, and has been in great demand 
throughout this section of the country for 
festival and concert work. H. P. 





MANY NOVELTIES IN 
OPERA NEXT SEASON 


[Continued from page 1] 





New York part of next season if the man- 
agement succeeds in its efforts to secure for 
release for a period of time from the Berlin 
Imperial Opera. 

“The relations between the Metropolitan 
Opera Company and the affiliated Boston 
Opera Company and Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company will be continued, the re- 
sulting exchange of artists having proved 
during the season closing to be highly ad- 
vantageous to all concerned. 

“Operatic novelties and revivals will be 
selected from the following works among 
others: 


New Productions Contemplated 


“*Boris Godounov,’ by the Russian com- 
poser Moussorgsky, which is one of the 
most popular operas in the Russian réper- 
toire and which has been produced with 
much success in Europe. 

“*Le Donne Curiose,’ music by Wolf- 
Ferrari, book after the play by Goldoni. 

“‘Cristoforo Colombo,’ by Franchetti, 
composer of ‘Germania.’ 

“*Versiegelt;’ a short opera by Leo Blech 
much in vogue in Germany and Austria. 

“‘La Vie du Poéte,’ by Gustave Char- 
pentier. 

“‘La Reine Fiamette,’ by the popular 
French composer Xavier Leroux. 





“‘T’Heure Espagnole,’ by Maurice Ravel. 

“*The Taming of the Shrew,’ by Her- 
mann Goetz. 

“*Twilight,’ by Arthur Nevin. 

“Mozart’s ‘Cosi fan tutte,’ 
never been heard in New York. 

“Waener’s ‘Rienzi,’ which is practically 
unknown to the later generation of opera- 
goers in America. 

“Verdi’s ‘Un Ballo in Maschera.’ 

“Besides these contemplated novelties and 
revivals, the management hopes that the 
jury of award in the opera contest organ- 
ized for American composers by the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company will find a work 
worthy of production. It is expected that 
the jury will be prepared to render their 
decision early in May. 

“An important feature of the next season 
is the engagement by the Metropolitan 
Opera Company of the ballet russe directed 
by Serge Diaghileff, the same splendid com- 
pany which has been astonishing and de- 
lighting the Paris public at the Chatelet 
Theater and Grand Opéra in that city for 
the last two seasons.” 

John Brown, business controller of the 
company, states that in spite of the increase 
in the price of orchestra seats from $5 to 
$6, the subscriptions for next season‘ are 
coming in faster than last year. 
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SCORES SUCCESS ON ORCHESTRA TOUR 


Mme. Nina Dimitrieff, Russian 
Soprano, Wins Favor in 
Many Cities 


Nina Dimitrieff, the Russian soprano who 
created much favorable comment at her 
recent recital in New York, is now touring 
with the Russian Symphony Orchestra. 
She has appeared as soloist in at least 
forty cities in New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas, 
and will be heard with the organization on 
the Pacific Coast and in the Northwest. 


This is one of the longest orchestral tours 
on record. 

In every appearance Mme. Dimitrieff has 
scored a great success. Her voice is a 
brilliant one and this, with her excellent 
stage presence and emotional power, 
brought her such enthusiastic applause as to 
make encores imperative. In the notices of 
the concerts, Mme. Dimitrieff has been 
ha:led as the feature of the program. Her 
voice is spoken of as of fine timber and 
extensive range and brilliant quality. In 
her brilliant style she pleased her many 
zudiences and elicited round after round 
of applause. In Jackson, Mich., where the 
work given was the Rossini “Stabat Mater,” 
Mme. Dimitrieff did some of the best sing- 
ing of the tour. In the “Inflammatus” her 
dramatic stvle and the purity and clearness 
of her high C at the close won a tre- 
mendous ovativun. 

Though comparatively new to America, 
Mme. Dimitrieff ic thoroughly conversant 
with the English language and has a large 
répertoire of English songs. Her enunci- 
ation is so pure that she never fails to get 
the words of her songs over the footlights 
to the audience. Her first year as a con- 
cert artist in this country, beginning with a 
great success at the Worcester Festival. 
has been most encouraging and she has de- 
clined an operatic engagement in St. Peters- 
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burg in order to remain in America for a 
second season. 





OPERA ASSURED TO PHILADELPHIA 


Season of Thirty Performances by Chicago Company and Twelve by 
Metropolitan Promised—‘ Parsifal’’ Brings Final Curtain of 


Present Season 


PHILADELPHIA, April 17.—Now that our 
season of opera is over and the Metropol- 
itan has closed its doors for seven months 
or so, plans and possibilities for another 
season are already being discussed. The 
season just closed has been one of man- 
agerial mistakes, disappointments and not 


a little dissatisfaction on the part of the 
public—a portion of it, at any rate—and of 
lessons by which all concerned are likely to 
profit next Winter. 

But first, a word about the wind-up, last 
Tuesday evening, when the Metropolitan 
Company came over from New York and 
gave the Wagnerians a treat, presenting 
“Parsifal” in a manner that resulted in 
general joy and satisfaction. Only at the 
first performance of “Natoma” has there 
been a larger audience this season. Ihe 
house was practically filled, and that, too, 
by the time the first notes of the prelude 
were sounded—at 7 o'clock. That 1s to 
say, there were comparatively few late- 
comers, even the occupants of the grand 
tier boxes being in their places in time for 
the beginning. DVoes not this speak well 
for Philadelphia and its love and apprecia- 
tion of Wagner? Seems so, in spite of the 
reputed assertion of Mr. mertz, who was 
again the conductor, that “Philadelphia? 
tah! They know nothing of Wagner.’ 
We bear Mr. Hertz no ill will, however, 
even if he said it—and we doubt that he 
ever did—and there was a very cordial re- 
ception given him last Tuesday evening 
and a veritable ovation for his masterful 
conducting of “Parsifal.” Which goes to 
show that, woile we may not “understand 
Wagner,” we do appreciate Mr. Hertz— 
and perhaps we shall even acquire Wag- 
nerian wisdom in time. 

However this may be, there were some 
rather convincing signs that “Parsifal” was 
enjoyed and appreciated,.as it well de- 
served to be, for the performance was one 
long to be remembered, as the saying goes. 
Carl Térn, in the title rdle; Amato, as Am- 
fortas; Witherspoon, as Gurnemanz; Hin- 
shaw, as Titurel: Goritz, as Klingsor, and 
Olive Fremstad, as Kundry, were the prin- 
cipal members of the cast, and all did ex- 
cellent work. , 

Mr. Dippel is out with all sorts of al- 
luring announcements for next season, and 
the indications are that the criticisms of 
the season which closed last week have 
borne fruit, or will do so, and that there 
will not be so much cause for “kicks” 





another time. In the first place, the finan- 
cial difficulties having been satisfactorily 
adjusted, we are assured forty-two per- 
formances next Falf and Winter, thirty by 
the Chicago and twelve by the New York 
Metropolitan Company, the season opening 
November 3, the Western organization 
coming first and closing March 30. Be- 
tween November 20 and February 11, while 
this company is singing in Chicago, the 
Metropolitan will give one performance a 
week on Tuesday evenings. On February 
12 the Chicago Companv will return a 
finish the season. The combined perform- 
ances will be given under the management 
of rhe Philadelphia Metropolitan Opera 
House” and be known as the “Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Season,’ thus doing away 
with the “Chicago” part of the title, to 
which there has been much objection. We 
will be permitted to claim the local com- 
pany as all our own, even if it isn’t. Any- 
how, it will appear here first, then go to 
Chicago, returning here. So _ that part 
ought to be all right. 

Mr. Dippel promises at least four novel- 
ties and a répertoire of French, Italian and 
German operas, with an occasional pres- 
entation in English. It is proposed to re- 
move all the parquet circle seats and put in 
a new tier of boxes on the lower floor. 
This would do away with all except the 
five-dollar seats downstairs, reducing the 
seating capacity on this floor from more 
than a thousand to six hundred, but the 
subscriptions tor the boxes would more 
than make up for the financial loss, and 
the audience would be brought into closer 
association with the performers. The 
prices here, unlike those in New York, are 
to remain unchanged. That is, the orches- 
tra seats will cost five dollars, as hereto- 
fore. In the balcony, however, the prices 
will be reduced, being restored to the rate 
charged by Mr. Hammerstein, the advance 
in the price of upstairs seats having been 
one of the causes of grumbling this sea- 
son. The opera club of young men, one 
of the features of the Hammerstein re- 
gime, and always popular, is also likely to 
be restored, largely owing, it is thought, to 
the influence of the Wheeler brothers, Ar- 
thur and Walter, who were prime movers 
in its organization, and who have been 
conspicuous as the two giants in “Quo 
Vadis?” 

Manv of the artists who have been pop- 
ular this season will return, and a number 
of new singers engaged, and altogether the 


outlook for 1911-12 is a bright one. For 
the present all we have to look forward to 
in the operatic line is the performances of 
the Aborn English Grand Opera Company, 
which open next Monday evening. 
ArTHUR L. Tusss. 





MUSIC OF EASTER ON 
PHILADELPHIA PROGRAMS 


Few Novelties Introduced in the Services 
—Kneisel Quartet and Macmillen 
in Concerts 


PHILADELPHIA, April 17.—In all the 
churches here yesterday Easter was ob- 
served as usual with special musical ser- 
vices, and in many of them distinguished 
soloists took part. There were few con- 
spicuous novelties in the music. For the 
first time, however, in this city, Franz 
Schubert’s “Lazarus,” an oratorio which 
has been produced extensively in England 
during the last year, was sung last night 
in Holy Trinity Memorial Chapel with A. 
J. Drexel Biddle, baritone, and Henry 
Guerney, tenor soloists. The Hahn String 
Quartet assisted in the rendition of an am- 
bitious morning and evening program at 
the Arch Street Presbyterian Church. 

Last week was marked with few mu- 
sical attractions, as is customary during the 
final days of Lent. The Kneisel Quartet 


gave a concert at Witherspoon Ha!! be- 
fore an encouraging attendance.  Fred- 
erick A. Stock’s C Minor Quartet was an 


interesting novelty, heard for the first time 
here. The three movements are full of 
modernisms, more or less attractive. Ihe 
Scherzo, which opens ambitiously and with 
a distinctive touch of originality, was some- 
what lengthy and tiresome finally. Will- 
iam Willeke played the Bach D Major 
Sonata with authority, precision and sym- 
pathy, and the number was much enjoyed. 
The Brahms C Minor Quartet was the last 
offering of a musical evening well worth 
the while. 

A large audience was delighted at the 
New Century Drawing Rooms last week 
by Francis Macmillen, the American vio- 
linist. The entertainment was under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Hebrew As- 
sociation. Mr. Macmillen displayed his 
usual technical skill and virtuosity. Among 
his selections were Saint-Saéns’s Concerto 
in B Minor and compositions by Vitali, 
Schubert-Wilhelmj and Paganini. Gino 
Aubert was an excellent accompanist and 
was enjoyed as a soloist in Chopin’s A 
Flat Major Polonaise and a Saint-Saéns 
Etude in the form of a valse. 

Considerable progress was noted last 
week in Alma Grafe’s art of violin playing 
when she appeared in a recital at the New 
Century Drawing Rooms. Throughout a 
long and exacting program she proved en- 
tirely equal to her task. 

Stanley Muschamp has recently written 
a part song for men’s voices. It is entitled 
“The Toast,” which the Glee Club of the 
University of Pennsylvania is singing this 
week at each performance of the Mask 
and Wig Club. Another song by Mr. 
Muschamp for solo voice, “Where Go the 
Joats?” dedicated to Horatio Connell and 
sung by him in his recitals this season, has 
been heartily received. ~~ a 


CLEVELAND’S FINE*QUARTET 


Philharmonic in Program of Dv6rak, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn and Guiraud 


CLEVELAND, April 15.—With the excep- 
tion of a particularly good concert by the 
Philharmonic Quartet on Tuesday evening 
Cleveland has devoted Holy Week entirely 
to the singing of sacred cantatas in the 
churches, and to vigorous preparations for 
the Eastertide, which is to be quite over- 
whelming in its accumulation of great 
musical performances. Never has the local 
quartet played with more finish and more 
inspiration than it did at its last concert, 
and the contrasting quartets of Dvorak 
and Mendelssohn, with a charming “Melo- 
drame de Piccolino,” by the French-Amer- 
ican Guiraud, and Haydn’s ever delightful 
“Serenade,” placed between, made a pro- 
gram of varied interest even without so- 
loist or assistant pianist. Dvorak’s unusual 
rhythms and wandering tonality give in- 
dividuality and strongly marked national 
quality, but how good it was to hear the 
Mendelssohn G Major Quartet, with its 
perennial and vernal freshness, its rush of 
melody and profusion of rapid notes, bring- 
ing cheer, sunshine and Spring breezes in 
every line! 

The coming week will have four operas 
at the Hippodrome by the Metropolitan 
Co., the Sheffield Choir at the same place, 
Verdi’s Requiem Mass, given by the Fort- 
nightly Club, a concert by the Paulist 
Choir of Chicago, the Rubinstein Club in 
its Spring program with Dalton-Baker and 
two opera lecture recitals. 

Avice BRADLEY. 


- ka’s “Wie Dazumal,” 


DIPPEL PROMISES 
THREE NOVELTIES 


Plans for Chicago Company’s New 


York Season—Only Six 
Performances 


Andreas Dippel, general manager of the 
Chicago Opera Company, sailed from New 
York on the Kaiser Wilhelm II, April 18, 
and just before his departure gave out a 
statement in which he thanked the New 
York public for the cordial support given 
the Chicago-Philadelphia company in its 
appearances at the Metropolitan. Contin- 
uing, he said: 

“The fact that next year’s activities of 
the Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company 
in the East are spread over two different 
periods, one previous to the opening ot the 
Metropolitan Opera season, makes it im- 
possible to give more than six perform- 
ances in New York. These performances 
will be given on Tuesday evenings, Feb- 
ruary 6, 13, 20, 27, March 5, 12. The 
Metropolitan Opera Company offered us 
an engagement of two continuous weeks 
after the close of the regular season, but 
inasmuch as the Philadelphia ‘season ends 
on March 20 we could not avail ourselves 
of the offer. 

“The Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Com- 
pany will present during the New York 
engagement six different operas, mostly in 
French, and three of them will be novel- 
ties, as follows: Wolf-Ferrari’s new opera 
in three acts, “Il Tesoro della Madonna,” 
which opera will be produced for the first 
time in America and will be given in Ital- 
ian. Mary Garden will appear in three 
roles new to New York, i. e., “Carmen,” 
Massenet’s “Cendrillon” and one other nov- 
elty to be decided upon shortly. Nearly 
all of the old favorites of the company 
have been re-engaged and negotiations are 
pending with a number of other prominent 
artists, among whom will be the English 
soprano, Maggie Teyte, and Mme. Jeanne 
Gerville-Réache.” 

Mr. Dippel goes first to Paris, then to 
Milan, Vienna and London. He states that, 
although he has been offered the artistic 
management of the proposed festival the- 
ater at Karlsbad for the Summer of 1912, 
he can hardly see his way open to accept- 
ing, because of his American duties. 


Lambert Murphy with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company 





Lambert Murphy, tenor, who has been 
singing at St. Bartholomew’s, New York, 
the last year, and who has done consider- 
able concert work under the management of 
Walter R. Anderson, has been engaged for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company for next 
season. His singing was so satisfactory 
when he appeared before Mr. Gatti-Casazza 
that he was immediately offered an ad- 
vantageous contract. While his operatic 
work will somewhat curtail his concert ap- 
pearances, Mr. Lambert will still fulfil a 
limited number of recital engagements 
under Mr. Anderson’s management. 





Schumann-Heink in Glorious Voice as 
Rubinstein Club Soloist 


Mme. Schumann-Heink was the soloist 
at the third concert of the Rubinstein Club, 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria last Tuesday 
evening. The queen of living contraltos 
contributed three groups of songs to the 
program. These included Vitellia’s aria 
from Mozart’s “Titus,” Brahms’s “Liebes- 
treu,” Hermann’s “Wiegenlied,”’ Prochaz- 
Strauss’s “Befreit,” 
Marion Bauer’s “Light,” Mary Turner Sal- 
ter’s “Cry of Rachel” and “Child’s Prayer,” 
“The Rosary,” Chadwick’s “Danza” and 
“Let Night Speak of Me” and several other 
numbers by Ganz and Carrie Jacobs Bond. 
No audience has ever been known to suf- 
fer Mme. Schumann-Heink to escape with 
only as much as her program allotted her, 
and there were encores and repetitions in 
plenty in this case. How did she sing? 
Just as gloriously as she did with the 
Philharmonic a few weeks ago. Moreover, 
she had a chance to sing in English, and 
did so flawlessly. It would be hard to de- 
cide in which number she shone to greatest 
advantage. The beauty of her art even 
imparted a semblance of interest to the 
vapid Mozart aria. 

The Rubinstein Club, W. R. Chapman, 
director, was heard in Borch’s “Spring,” 
Matthew’s “Indian Crafle Song” and “Per- 
sian Serenade,” William R. Chapman’s 
“Thy Song” and “Ave Maria” and 
Caro Roma’s ingenious eight-part chorus, 
“Life Is but a Melancholy Flower.” The 
latter, which in the process of singing 
quickly transforms its text into “Life is 
but a_ cauliflower,” aroused unlimited 
mirth, and had to be repeated. 
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George P. Upton, for fifty years on the 
Chicago Tribune, and noted for his con- 
tributions to musical literature, is spending 
a season in Los Angeles. 


* + * 

Mrs. Stacey Williams the eminent vocal 
teacher, has the sympathy of many friends 
in the serious illness of her aged mother 
who resides with her in Chicago. 

* + * 

Hanna Butler, the soprano, is booked 
to sing the leading rdle in “The Creation” 
with the German Singverein in Chicago, 
under the direction of William Boeppler, 
at their next concert. 

x * * 

A New Haven singer, Isabelle D’Ar- 
mond, has received an offer from Louis 
Francke, the Vienna impresario, to create 
a part in a new Franz Lehar operetta 
which is to be produced in Vienna this 
season. 

* * * 

C. G. McGibeny will be solo clarinetist 
and assistant conductor with Rolfe and 
his band at. Young’s Pier, Atlantic City, 
this Summer, and will also assist Mr. 
Rolfe in his business interests. Mr. Mc- 
Gibeney was formerly of Sousa’s Band. 


x * * 

The Oberlin, O., enthusiasm for the best 
music to be heard is shown by the fact 
that more than a thousand seats have been 
sold there for the Cleveland opera season 
this week, and special trains will be run 
on two days to accommodate the crowds. 

* *x * 

The choir of the Associate Congrega- 
tional Church of Baltimore, under the di- 
rection of George Siemonn, sang anthems 
Sunday from Stainer, Barnby and Goss. 
The soloists were John Thomas, baritone, 
and Mrs. Mabel Garrison Siemonn, so- 
prano. 

* * * . 

The Arion Singing Society of Bridge- 
port, Conn., has taken a lease of Lyceum 
Hall, in the Lincoln Building, Cannon 
street, and the old Arion Hall at Main and 
Elm streets, which had been the home of 
the society for so many years, has been 


abandoned. 
. 


Mrs. Spencer M. Jewell has been en- 
gaged as the contralto in the quartet of 
the Windsor Avenue Congregational 
Church, in Hartford, Conn., and will begin 
her work at the close of Mary L. Ham- 
lin’s engagement on May 7. She is a pupil 
of Edith M. Aab. 

- - 

Dvoérak’s “Stabat Mater” was sung in an 
Enelish translation by the choir of the 
North Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
Rochelle, N. Y., on Good Friday, April 14, 
under the direction of L. Frederic Pease, 
choirmaster of the church, with Elizabeth 
E. Bosworth at the organ. 

* & * 

Eugene Davis introduced a new chorus 
to Los Angeles recently, with Mrs. Le 
Grand Reed, soprano, and George Walcker, 
bass, as soloists. The chorus numbers 
about 150 singers, and with these soloists 
and with Charles Demorest at the organ 
and pianos gave a pleasing program. 

* * * 

Constantino Yon, the well-known vocal 
instructor, announces that the Misses Wem- 
ple, Wright, Lippe, Lewis, Wood, Marpey, 
Callahan, Noonan, Owen, Patterson and 
Vincenzo Serra will sing at the concert 
which he will give on May 4 at the Cham- 
ber Music Hall, in Carnegie Hall, New 
York. 

* * * 

Dr. G. W. Ronfort, head of the operatic 
department in American Conservatory of 
Music, Chicago, and organist of Our Lady 
of Sorrows, conducted a notable rendition 
of “Stabat Mater” Sunday morning, and 
the first Sunday after Easter will give a 
notable performance of Gounod’s Solemn 
Mass. 

a . - 

An elaborate musical program was ren- 
dered at St. Pius Church, Balt'more, Sun- 
day, under the direction of Agnes Zim- 
misch, organist and choir director. The 
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soloists were Mrs. H. Buller, Rosalie Sax- 
ton, Mae Steinkamp, William F. Blair, 
James E. Waugh, . rank M. Furst and Ce- 
cil Downs. 


* * ok 

Mrs. Clara B. Forbes, who has been or- 
ganist of the Congregational Church of 
Branford, Conn., for the past nine years, 
tas handed in her resignation. She has 
accepted the position as organist and mu- 
sical director in the East Haven, Conn., 
Congregational Church, where she will as- 
sume her duties on May 7. 

* * * 

An impressive musical service was ren- 
dered at St. Paul’s M. E. Church, Balti- 
more South,.Easter Sunday, under the di- 
rection of Elsie Rosalind Miller, organist 
and choir director. The special feature 
was the beautiful singing of Emily Diver, 
soprano, who was assisted by a large 
choir of mixed voices. Miss Diver is a 
talented pupil of David E. Francis. 


* * * 

On the afternoon of April 8 the music 
pupils of Katherine Morgan, of Houston, 
Tex., gave an interesting recital, and at 
the close Miss Morgan gave a delightful 
talk on her visit to the old home of Haydn 
in Vienna, ending with a description of 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, where Josef Haydn 
sang so beautifully that it aroused the 
special attention of the Imperial family. 

* * * 

Ernest Hutcheson, of Baltimore, of the 
Peabody Conservatory faculty, who has 
been appointed as head of the Summer 
piano school of the Chautauqua Institution, 
Chautauqua, N. Y., will begin his duties in 
July. Mr. Hutcheson has appointed Eliza 
McCalmont Woods, also of the Peabody 
Conservatory, as his assistant. Mr. Hutch- 
eson will have charge of all branches of 
piano instruction. 

x * x 

Jessie Caverhill-Cameron, the clever 
young pupil of Joseffy, and previously of 
Alfred Laliberté, gave two recitals during 
her stay in Montreal last month, both of 
which were very well attended. She 
showed an increased force and technical 
power, but it was clear that she has de- 
veloped already as far as she is likely to 
until the experience of more mature years 
comes to ripen her art. 

.-¢ @ 

William C. Hammond, the American 
composer and organist, gave the following 
program in the Second Congregational 
Church of Holyoke, Mass., in memoriam 
of the late Alexandre Guilmant; Lamenta- 
tion in D Minor, Invocation in B Flat 
Major, Prayer in F Major, Grand Chorus 
in D Major, Marche Funébre et Chant 
Séraphique, Berceuse in A Flat Major, 
First Symphony in D Minor. 

* * + 

Mrs. Kathryne Miller gave a pupils’ re- 
cital at Studio Hall last week, assisted by 
John Rebarer, pianist; Karl Scholing, vio- 
linist, and George Clauder, ‘cello. The 
program consisted of an excellent selection 
of English songs sung by Adele del 
Valle, Lillian Bechtol, Erma _ Brunner, 
Ethel Budd, Bessie Sturm and Lillian Dro- 
scher. The Messrs. Rebarer, Scholing and 
Clauder added much to the delight of the 
audience. 


* * 

Mrs. Louise Marriner Campbell, of San 
Francisco, Cal., gave a musical Sunday 
afternoon in honor of Mrs. H. Delos Holt, 
a pupil of Mrs. Campbell’s, who is achiev- 
ine success as a singer. Others who con- 
tributed to the enjoyable afternoon were 
Beth Milliken, a violin pupil of William 
J. Zech; Chester Harold, tenor, and Fred- 
erick David Galloway, an eight-year-old 
boy who possessed a soprano voice of un- 
usual range and sweetness. 

* * * 

C. E. B. Price, who has for six years 
been organist of the American Presbyte- 
rian Church in Montreal, Can., and has 
there been responsible for the best non- 
liturgical music in that city, has accepted 
the musical direction of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church in Hamilton, Ont. His 
departure leaves a very important vacancy, 


which has, it is understood, been offered 
to F. H. Blair of St. Paul’s Presbyterian, 
who has not, however, accepted. 


* + * 

The advanced pupils of David S. Mela- 
met, director of the Musical Art Club, of 
Baltimore, presented Pergolese’s “Stabat 
Mater” in the Academy of Music concert 
hall Monday, April 10. The solo partici- 
pants were Mrs. Otto Hempel, Mrs. Henry 
Franklin, Mrs. Walton Price, Misses Ken- 
nard, Schutz, McFrederick Shaw, Baugher, 
Bernstein and Mr. Henry and Mr. Gernald. 
Mrs. David S. Melamet assisted the orches- 
tra at the piano. There was a large attend- 
ance. 

* *k x 

Edwin House, of Los Angeles, has given 
several recitals out of the city recently. 
He is engaged as soloist at the next Sym- 
phony concerto of the San Diego Orcnes- 
tra. He has held several of the prominent 
church engagements in Los Angeles. An 
organ and choral service was given by the 
Southern California Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists at the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Pasadena, early in the 
month. This chapter is one of much ac- 
tivity, holding monthly dinners and fre- 
quent programs. 

(ee * 

New Haven, Conn., has a piano prodigy 
in ten-year-old Alfred Newman, who gave 
a recital there last week before a large as- 
semblage. Says a New Haven critic: 
“Master Newman is far and away the 
most talented of the young pianists within 
our gates, and, health permitting, will one 
day be one of the great ones in the music 
world. His program, given entirely from 
memory, proved a versatility in interpreta- 
tion astounding in one so young, and his 
little fingers mastered the keys as only a 
born technician’s can.” 

x * * 

Free lectures upon musical topics, under 
the auspices of the Board of Education of 
New York, were announced this week as 
follows: Mrs. Enid M. S. Lamont, “Folk 
Music in America”; D. G. Mason, on “Rich- 
ard Strauss”; Clarence De V. Roger, on 
“Composers and Music of America”; Ed- 
ward Bromberg, on “Russian Folk and 
Peasant Songs”; Ada L. Lohman, on “An 
Evening of Song”; Edmund Severn, on 
“Nationality in Music”; Peter W. Dykema, 
on “Music in the Home”; D, G. Mason, on 
“Chopin”; Margaret Anderton, on “Edvard 
Grieg.” 

ee 

The Loring Club, of San Francisco, Cal., 
gave a delightful concert last week in 
Christian Science Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Wallace Sabin. A large and en- 
thusiastic audience greeted the singers. 
The club was assisted by Fannie Bailey, 
soprano. One of the numbers on the pro- 
gram was a hunting song by Dr. H. J. 
Stewart, dedicated to the club, and which 
brought forth rounds of applause. The 
soloists were E. C. Boysen, baritone, and J. 
F. Veaco, tenor. Fred Maurer was the 
pianist and W, Fletcher Husband presided 
at the organ. 

x x x 

Francesco Creatore, the band leader, who 
is now playing a long engagement in Mil- 
waukee, has organized a class of sixty Ital- 
ian boys in Milwaukee’s “Little Italy” for 
free instruction in music and the use of 
instruments. Leading citizens have pro- 
vided a fund of $300 for instruments and 
other expenses. Classes are held in the 
public school house and Signor Creatore 
is giving two hours a day to the work free 
of charge. In six months he believes the 
boys will be prepared to play for hire and 
then begin to produce dividends on the 
investment. 

* * * 

Theodore Bohlmann, of Cincinnati, gave 
a Chopin lecture-recital before the Mozart 
Club at Dayton, O., April 6, with such 
success that the club expressed the wish 
to arrange for a series of lecture-recitals 
by Mr. Bohlmann in Dayton next season. 
Mr. Bohlmann is being managed by Frank 
Edwards, former manager of the Cincin- 
nati Symphony Orchestra, who is now de- 
voting his entire time to his musical 
agency. Mr. Edwards presented the pian- 
ist, Hans Richard, in Richmond, Ind., April 
7. Schenke, the Cincinnati tenor, sang, 
April 8, in St. Louis, with the St. Louis 


Liederkranz. 
* 7 * 


The final concert at the Liederkranz 
Club last Saturday night, in St. Louis, Mo., 
attracted a large attendance and the lengthy 
and excellent program was well received. 
The soloists were Mrs. A. I. Epsten, so- 
prano; Marguerite Hauck; mezzo-soprano; 
Joseph Schenke, Cincinnati, tenor; Walter 
Greene, baritone, and Theodore Spiering, 


the concertmeister of the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. The conductor of 
the chorus was Richard Stempf. All the 
artists were greeted with much applause 
and the final number on the program was 
the first and third acts from the opera 
“Undine.” 
* * * 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden Huss ap- 
peared at the Spring concert of the Pitts- 
burgh Male Chorus on Friday, April 21, 
at Carnegie Hall, Pittsburg. Mr. Huss 
played a group of his own piano composi- 
tions with success and Mrs. Huss was 
heard in groups of songs, some French 
songs and some by Mr. Huss. Two of 
Mr. Huss’s compositions were given by the 
chorus, his prize-winning “O Captain, my 
Captain” and his setting of Edgar Row- 
land Sills’ “The Fool’s Prayer,” recently 
published by G. Schirmer, New York. The 
latter received its initial. performance at 
this occasion, 

e £2 

The Spring artists’ course of concerts in 
Cleveland includes recitals by Katherine 
Parlow and Alexander Heinemann and 
the Flonzaley Quartet. A symphony con- 
cert bv the Thomas Orchestra, which, with 
two choral concerts, Georg Schumann's 
“Ruth” and one of mixed numbers; form 
the Festival of three concerts taking place 
on May 8 and 9, the soloists to be Per- 
ceval Allen, Janet Spencer, Reed Miller 
and Clarence Whitehill. “Ruth” was given 
last year with such success that it was de- 
cided to repeat it, especially as all seats 
for its performance had then been sold 
for weeks beforehand and several hundred 
seats for its final rehearsal. 

* * * 


The San Francisco Musical Club gave a 
program of German compositions at its last 
meeting in Century Hall. The composers 
represented were Schubert, Schumann, 
Bruch, Franz, and Hildach, and those par- 
ticipating were Mrs. Hayward Thomas, 
Mrs. Albert FE. Phelan, Claire Ferrin, 
Adora Netterville, Mrs. James Pressley, 
Mrs. Flora Howell, Mrs. Ashley Frull, 
Mrs. Robert Whitcomb, Elizabeth War- 
den, Emilie Gnauck, Clara Rauhut, Will- 
iam F, Anthes, and the chorus under the 
direction of Wallace Sabin. The accom- 
panists were Mrs. Oscar K. Cushing, Flor- 
ence Hyde, Mrs. William F. Noyes, Mrs. 
W. H. Wadsworth. 


* * * 


The Dubois String Quartet of Montreal, 
Can. (A. Chamberland, first; A. Danse- 
reau, second; E. Schneider, viola, and J. 
B. Dubois, ’cello) astonished everybody by 
the quality of its performance of the First 
Quartet of Debussy at the last of its series 
of six recitals last week. Like the Bee- 
thoven Trio, of which it is an offshoot, the 
Quartet has been more notable for the 
abilities of its members than for its en- 
semble work, and its classical numbers 
have been usually dry and mechanical; but 
in this remarkable modern composition it 
revealed great powers of sympathy and 
understanding. The concerts have been 
well supported and will be continued next 
season. 

* * * 

William K. Steiner, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
presided at the new organ of the SS. Peter 
and Paul’s Church when it was formally 
dedicated last week. It is one of the best 
in Pittsburg. The specifications for it 
were drawn by, Henry A. Burke, regarded 


as one of the greatest authorities on 
voicing in the country. The crescendo 
pedal was arranged by Dr. George W. 


Walter, who died March 11. The program 
for the opening included Dethier’s “The 
Brook,” Saint-Saéns’s prelude from “The 


Deluge,” Good Friday Spell from “Par- 
sifal,” by Wagner, and other numbers. 
Mr. Steiner contributed one of his own 


compositions, “Canzonetta,” which proved 
an enjoyable number. 
* * * 


The Florestan Club, which was recently 
organized in Baltimore with the view of 
bringing professional and amateur musi- 
cians together, has an informal musical 
evening every Tuesday. The first Tuesday 
of each month is devoted to a program of 
a more serious nature. A recent program 
consisted entirely of works by Robert 
Schumann. The numbers included the A 
Minor Sonata for violin and piano played 
by Theodore Heinberger and Harold Ran- 
dolph; four songs sung b~ Stephan Stein- 
mueller, followed by the thirteen “Kinder- 
Scenen” arranged for a quartet of strings 
and played by Theodore Heinberger, Franz 
C. Bornschein, Alfred Furthmaier and 
Charles H. Bochau. The concluding num 
ber was the E Flat Major Piano Quintet 
with Mr. Randolph at the piano. 
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Individuals 


Adkins, Morton—Washington, April 24. 

Beddoe, Mabel—Toronto, April 23-25. 

Bouton, Isabelle—Nashua, N. H., May 18-19. 

Brockway, Howard—Buffalo, April 24; Roches- 
ter, April 25; Toronto, April 26; Detroit, April 
27; Cleveland, May 1; Indianapolis, May 2; 
Peoria, May 3; Omaha, May 5; Kansas City, 
May 8; Denver, May 10; Salt Lake City, May 
13; Los Angeles, May 15, 17, 20; San Fran- 
cisco, May 21, 23; Oakland, Cal., May 25; 
San Francisco, May 28; Seattle, May 31; Van- 
couver, B. C., June 1; Portland, Ore., June 3; 
Tacoma, June 5; Spokane, June 7. 

Cisneros, Eleanora de—Columbia, S. C., April 22. 

Connell, Horatio—Orange, N. J., April 28. 

Croxton, Frank—Columbia, S. C., April 16, 22; 
Macon, Ga., April 23, 24, 25; Columbus, Ia., 
April 26; Montgomery, Ala., April 27; Mobile, 
Ala., April 28; New Orleans, April 29-30. 

David, Annie Louise—Newark, April 26; Hunts- 
ville, S. C., May 9, 10, 11; Middletown, N, Y., 
May 16. 

Eddy, Clarence—St. Louis, April 24; Evanston, 
Iil., April 28; Williamsport, Pa., May 1; 
Evanston, Ill., May 19; Des Moines, Ia., May 
21; Utica, May 28. 

Elman, Mischa—Newark, N. J., May 16. 

Elliot, Michael—New Orleans, April 22, 23; 
Beaumont, Tex., April 24; Galveston, April 
25; Houston, April 26; San Antonio, April 27; 
Austin, April 28; Waco, April 29; Dallas, May 
1; Ft. Worth, May 2; Oklahoma City, May 3. 

Flint, Willard—Manchester, N. H., May 17. 

Gadski, Johanna—Columbus, April 24. 

Garden, Mary—Buffalo, April 24; Rochester, 
April 25; Toronto, April 26; Detroit, April 27; 
Cleveland, May .1; Indianapolis, May 2; Pe- 
oria, May 3; Omaha, May 5; Kansas City, 
May 8; Denver, May 10; Salt Lake City, May 
13; Los Angeles, May 15, 17, 20; San Fran- 
cisco, May 21, 23; Oakland, Cal., May 25; San 
Francisco, May 28; Seattle, May 31; Van- 
couver, B. C., June 1; Portland, Ore., June 3; 
Tacoma, June 5; Spokane, June 7. 

Gauthier, Ernestine—Manchester, N. H., May 17. 

Hackett, Charlies F.—Manchester, N. H., May 17. 

Havens, Raymont—Boston, April 26; Albion, 
Mich., May 3. 

Heinemann, Alexander 
April 19. 

Hofmann, Josef—New Orleans, April 22. 

Hargreaves, Charles—lIowa City, Iowa, April 22, 
23. 

Hudson-Alexander, Caroline—Gloversville, N. Y., 
April 24; Paterson, N. J., April 25; Allentown, 
Pa., April 26; Malden, Mass., April 27; Scran 

Brooklyn, N. Y., May 3; 





April 23; Oakland, Cal., 


ton, Pa., May 1; 
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Meadsville, Pa., May 9; Collegeville, Pa., May 
11-12. 
Janpolski, Albert—Scranton, Pa., April 27. 


Kellerman, Marcus—Iowa City, Iowa, April 22, 
23. 
Kerr, U. S.—Philadelphia, April 28. 


Kriens, Christian—Tarrytown, N. Y., April 28. 

Knight, Josephine—Harrisburg, Pa., April 27; 
Ithaca, N. Y., May 6; Cleveland, May 10; 
Springfeld, Mass., May 13; Manchester, N. H., 
May 17. 

Kiihn, Nina D.—Brooklyn Academy of 
(Lecture Recital), April 25. 

Macmillen, Francis—Chicago, April 30. 

Martin, Frederic—Gloversville, N. Y., April 24; 
Philadelphia, April 26. 

Mihr-Hardy, Caroline—Philadelphia, April 25. 

Miller, Christine—Valdosta, Ga., April 22; Au- 
gusta, Ga., April 24-25; Spartansburg, S. C., 
April 26, 27, 28. 

Miller, Reed—Gloversville, N. Y., April 24. 

Mylott, Eva—Philadelphia, April 29. 

Nielsen, Alice—Omaha, May 9. 

Powell, Maud—Brooklyn, N. Y., April 25. 

Rogers-Wells-Lorene—Elizabeth, N. J., April 24. 

Rogers, Francis—Groton, Mass., Apri] 25; New 
York, May 5; Bryn Mawr, Pa., May 12. 

Ropps, Ashley—Providence, R. I., April 25. 


Music 


Schumann-Heink, Mme.—New Orleans, April 22. 

Schneider, Edwin—Columbus, April 24. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert-—-Brooklyn, April 25; 
Paterson, N. J., April 25 (evening). 

Strong, Edward—Toronto, April 25; Mt. Pleas- 


ant, Mich., May 4-5; Hartsville, S. C., May 
10, 11, 12; Newark, N. J., May 15. 

Tibaldi, Arturo—Buffalo, April 24; Rochester, 
April 25; Toronto, April 26; Detroit, April 27; 
Cleveland, May 1; Indianapolis, May 2; Peoria, 
May 3; Omaha, May 5; Kansas City, May 8; 
Denver, May 10; Salt Lake City, May 13; Los 
Angeles, May 15, 17, 20; San Francisco, May 
21, 23; Oakland, Cal., May 25; San Francisco, 
May 28; Seattle, May 31; Vancouver, B. C., 
June 1; Portland, Ore., June 3; Tacoma, June 
5; Spokane, June 7. 

Wells, John Barnes—Newark, April 26; Freehold, 
N. J., April 27; New York, April 29; Franklin, 
Pa., May 2; Cleveland, May 4; Nashua, N. H., 
May 18-19. 

Werrenrath, Reinald—Portland, Me., April 24; 
Philadelphia, April 26; New York, April 29; 
Norwich, N, Y., May 3; Albany, May 9; Man- 
chester, N. H., May 17; Nashua, N. H., May 
18-19, 

Wheeler, Frederick—Columbus, S$. C., April 22; 
Macon, Ga., April 24; Columbus, Ga., April 26; 
Montgomery, Ala., April 27; Mobile, Ala., 
April 28; New Orleans, April 29-30. 

Williams, Grace Bonner—Nashua, N, H., May 18- 
19, 

Wilson, Clarence H.—Nashua, N. H., May 19. 

‘oodruff, Arthur—Newark, April 26; New York 

(Waldorf-Astoria), April 27; Orange, N. J., 

April 28; Summit, N. J., May 2. 


Orchestras, Choruses, Quartets, etc. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra April 22; 
Cambridge, April 27; Boston, April 28, 29. 
Symphony Orchestra—Indianapolis, 


~ 
— 


Boston, 


Cincinnati 
April 22. 

Flonzaley 
April 27; 
May 1. 

Kneisel Quartet 
delphia, May 1. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet—Newark, N. J., April 
26; Brooklyn, N. Y., April 30; Elizabeth, N. J., 
May 1; Paterson, N. J., May 20; Atlantic City, 
N. J., June 14. 

Mannes Sonata Recitals 
27. 

Vinneapolis Symphony Orchestra—lIowa City, Ia., 
April 22, 23; Galesburg, Ill., April 24; Peoria, 
Ill., April 25; Decatur, Ill., April 26; Green 
castle, Ind., April 27; South Bend, Ind., April 
28; Benton Harbor, Mich., April 29; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., April 30, May 1; 
Mich., May 2; Logansport, Ind., May 3; Dan 
ville, Ill, May 4; Centralia, Ill, May 5; 
Quincy, Ill., May 6; Springfield, Ill., May 7; 
Crawfordsville, Ind., May 8; Champaign, IIl., 
May 9, 10; Streator, Ill., May 11; Moline, II1., 
May 12, 13; Monmouth, IIl., May 15; 
Ia., May 16; Sioux City, Ia., May 17; Ver 
million, S. D., May 18; Mitchell, S. D., May 
19; Sioux Falls, S. D., May 20; 
S. D., May 22; Rapid City, S. D., May 23; 
Pierre, S. D., May 24; Huron, S. D., May 25; 
trookings, S. D., May 26; Watertown, S. D., 


Quartet—Omaha, April 25; Lincoln, 


Kansas City, April 28; Topeka, Kan., 


Aurora, N. Y., April 27; Phila 


Cornwall, N. Y., April 


Kalamazoo, 


Grinnell, 


De 1dwood, 


May 27; Aberdeen, S. D., May 28, 29; James 
town, N. D., May 30; Valley City, N. D., 
May 31, June 1; Duluth, Minn., June 2, 3; 


Hibbing, Minn., June 4 

New York Symphony Orchestra—Valdosta, Ga., 
April 22; Augusta, Ga., April 24, 25; Spartan- 
burg, April 26, 27, 28; Savannah, May 1 and 
2: Louisville, Ky., May, 4, 5, 6; Memphis, May 
8: Nashville, May 9; Birmingham, May 10, 11; 
Montgomery, May 12; New Orleans, May 13; 
Houston, Tex., May 15, 16; San Antonio, May 
17: Austin, May 18; Dalton, May 19, 20; Ft 
Smith, Okla., May 22; Tulsa, May 23; Sedalia, 


Mo., May 24; Kansas City, May 26; Cedar 
Rapids, May 29, 30, 31. 
Paulist Choristers—-St. Louis, April 24; Cleve 


land, April 25; Boston, April 26; Springfield, 


Mass., April 27; Rochester N. Y., April 28; 
Buffalo, April 29. 

Rubinstein Club—New York, April 26 

Russian Symphony Orchestra—Redlands, Cal., 


April 24; Los Angeles, April 25, 26 and 27; 


April 28; San José, April 29; San 
Francisco, April 30 to May 7; Sacramento, May 
8: Chico, May 9; Salt Lake City, May 22, 23; 


Fresno, 













































































































Saginaw Festival, May 31 and June l. 
Seattle Symphony Orchestra—Seattle May 2. 
Sheffield Chorus—Indianapolis, April 22. 
Thomas Orchestra—Chicago, April 22. 
Volpe Symphony Orchestra—New Orleans, 

22; Montgomery, Ala., April 24. 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON IN 
NEW YORK PIANO RECITAL 


DOROTHY LETHBRIDGE’S 
CINCINNATI RECITAL 


Distinguished English Pianist Again 
Discloses Remarkable Qualities 
of Technic and Tone 


April 


CINCINNATI, April to.—One of the most 
important musical affairs of the last week 
in Cincinnati was the recital at the Women’s 
Club Tuesday evening by Dorothy Leth- 
bridge, the English pianist. This marks 
Miss Lethbridge’s second appearance in 
Cincinnati, and she has many warm admir- 
ers who were present Tuesday evening to 
welcome her on her return engagement. 
Miss Lethbridge offered a most interesting 
and ambitious program, but her perform- 
ance showed that it was entirely within the 
compass of her art. While Miss Leth- 
bridge has wonderful technic, perhaps 
greater interest was aroused in the tonal 
qualities of her playing, which were in a 
very large degree responsible for the ex- 
cellence of her performance. The program 
in full follows: 





Ambitious Program Is Finely Given at 
the Institute of Musical Art 


Bach-Tausig—Toccata and Fugue, D _ Minor; 
Beethoven—Variations, C Minor; Scarlati-Tausig— 
Pastorale, E Minor; Schumann—Romanze, F Sharp 
Major; Mendelssohn—Scherzo, E Minor; Chopin— 
Polonaise, op. 26, No. 2, E Minor; Prelude, op. 
28, No. 23, F Major; Prelude, op. 28, No. 22, 
G Minor; Mazurka, op. 67, No. 4, A Minor; Ber- 
ceuse, op. 57, D Flat Major;Valse, op. 70, No. 1, 
G Fiat Major, and Etude, op. 25, No, 12, C 
Minor; Schubert-Liszt—‘Der Erlkénig’’; i 
stein—Barcarolle, G Major, and Consolation, D 
Flat Major; Liszt—Tarantelle, Venezia e Napoli. 


F. E. E. 


HERMAN DEVRIES’S PLANS 


Famous Operatic Baritone to Open In- 
dependent Studio in Chicago 


Cuicaco, April 17.—Herman Devries, the 
well-known vocal teacher and opera coach, 
will open his new studios in the Fine arts 
Building, Chicago, on June 26. Mr. Dev- 
ries, who for twentv years was one of the 
leading operatic baritones in Europe and 
America, made his inaugural bow before 
an American audience in November, 1808, 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York, and the Auditorium in this city a 
year later as Capulet in “Romeo and Ju- 
liet,” following with St. Bris in the “Hugue- 
nots,” Mephisto in “Faust,” Count Alma- 
viva in “Nozze di Figaro,” Sparafucile in 
“Rigoletto,” Basilio in “The Barber of 
Seville,” and Plunkett in “Martha.” ‘These, 
however, are but a few of the many oper- 
atic roles with which he has been identified 
during his long and_ successful public 
career. Retiring from the stage during his 
prime, he built up an enviable reputation 
as an educator. Many of the noted singers 
of the day have studied and coached with 


him. C. EB. ak. 











Henriette Michelson, Pianist 


Henriette Michelson, pianist, a member 
of the faculty of the Institute of Musical 
Art, gave a recital at the Institute recently, 
playing the following program: 

Sonate, D Minor, op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven; 
Toccata and Fugue, G Minor, Bach; Rhapsody, G 
Minor, op. 79, No, 2, Brahms; Intermezzo, A 
Major, op. 118, Brahms; Waltz, A Flat Major, 
Chopin; Ballade, F Major, Chopin; ‘‘Waldesrau 
schen,” Liszt; Symphonic Variations, F Sharp 
Minor, César Franck, 


Miss Michelson is pre-eminently a player 
of works requiring broad treatment and 
consequently was especially at home in the 
Brahms and César Franck numbers. The 
Brahms sonata was played with a breadth 
of tone and a depth of feeling that fully 
revealed the beauties of the work. The 
last number of the program, the César 
Franck Variations, with Percy Goetschius 
at the second piano, received at the hands 
of these two artists an excellent inter- 
pretation. Though the variation form is 
apt to be tiresome, in this work the form 
is subordinated to the musical content, with 
the result that it is an excellent vehicle for 
the pianist with adequate technical and 
emotional equipment. In tone color and 
interpretation Miss Michelson was espe- 
cially happy and this number was one of 
the best on the lengthy program. Ags a 
concert pianist she ought to go far in this 
country, where piano playing of such merit 
is rare. 
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; For 52 Years 
Wurlitzer Musical Instruments 


have been the world’s stand- 
ard. We supply the United 
States Government. Hun- 
dreds of prices cut in half 
this years: $100 cornets, only 
0; $20 cornets, only $10; 
100 violin outfits, only $50; 
20 violin outfits, only $10 ; 
25 guitar and mandolin 
outfits, only $12.50. Free- 
course of music lessons with 
each instrument, 4 
Many other rare opportunities in BAnp Instrv- 
MENTS, TALKING MACHINES, OLD VIOLINS and 
everything musical. Easy monthly pogments. Sheet 
Musio and instruction books at half. 
FRE Big new catal ogue of Musical Instruments 
an enegties profusely illustrated. Also 
a SOc. piece of new music Free if you men- 
tion instrument you are interested in. Write to-day. 
07 Two big Distributing centers; address the nearer. 


375 Fourth St. The RUDOLPH WURLITZER 361 Wabash Ave. 
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George Bernard Shaw is to give a lec- 
ture in London this month on “The Part 
Played by Music and Drama in Education” 
for the London Schools’ Musical and Dra 
matic Association. 














Vocal art study at home 


You might go to Paris, or any of the great 
musical centres of Europe, to hear and study 
the great operas, but you will not find any- 
where, more practical actual voice demonstra- 
tions or a better opportunity to become inti- 
mately acquainted with tue methods of the 
greatest living artists, than afforded you by 
the Victor. 

Victor Red Seal Records, 10-in., $2; 12-in., $3. 

Among the great singers who make records ex- 
clusively for the Victor are Caruso, Melba, Farrar, 
Schumann-Heink, Scotti, Sem- ‘ 
brich, Tetrazzini, Calvé, Eames, 
Gadski, Homer, Plancgon and 
many others. The red seal records enable you to hear their voices thous- 
ands of times until you have mastered every little tone and inflection. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you Victor Records by these art- 
ists. Write for complete catalogue of Victor Records. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records 





Farrar listening to herown voice 
on the Victor-Victrola 
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